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YOUNG MEN 


You are advised to investigate 


ENDOWMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


It enables you to save money regularly. 





You are absolutely certain of full returns for 
money invested. Those dependent upon you 
certain of protection in event of 

your death. 


Write for Particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of America. 


Dept. 105. 


JOHN. F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE, 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 

















Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





His literary fame is part of our most precious heritage; and to-day 
there are no more genial, wise, profound, illuminating thoughts con- 
veyed to the public by means of pen, ink, and paper, freshly coined 
from the inexhaustible mint of keen intelligence, than are the essays 
of Colonel Higginson. — Boston Advertiser. 











His Writings in a New River- Cheerful Yesterdays. 


side Edition. In seven vol- ype “pa ae 
: rmy Life in a Black Regiment. 
umes. Rearranged and Revised Women aiid. ths Alphaber. 


by the author. With three Studies in Romance. 


Portraits. 12mo, $2.00 each; the Outdoor Studies and Poems. 
set, $14.00. Studies in History and Letters. 

















Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


nha HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. = New vor” 


Boston 









































CAMPING 
in the 
MAINE 


WOODS 


KAHKOU CAMP AND CANOE TOURS 


CAUCOMGOMOC LAKE, MAINE. TENTH YEAR. 
(40 miles north of Moosehead.) Opens June 16. Closes Sept. 13. 





A summer in the depths of the primeval forest, in the famous Allagash 
region, 

Camping, canoeing, and fishing amid the wildest scenery, in the most 
healthful, invigorating section of New England, under the direction of com- 
petent college men and trustworthy guides. 


TUTORING BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS. 


Send stamp for booklet. 
SUMNER R. HOOPER, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
ORVILLE G. FRANTZ, Holyoke 48, Cambridge, Mass. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
State of Massachusetts Bonds . - $100,000.00 | Capital Stock . . 2 , $1,000,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds . : : 275.000.00 Surplus Fund. : ; : . 800,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks . ‘ . 799,819.66 | Undivided Profits (Net) . ; . 242,947.51 
Time Loans . ‘ ; : . 6.362,501.17 | Deposits , ; ‘ : . 11,361,300.55 © 
Demand Loans . : : ; . 3,571.651.72 a eS 
Cash in Office and in Banks ; 2,295 275.51 


$13,404,248.06 | $13,404,248.06 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
C. F. ADAMS, 2p. GORDON DEXTER. ALBERT A. POPE. 
F. LOTHROP AMES. ELMER P. HOWE. N. W. RICE. 
HOBART AMES. N. W. JORDAN. R. E. ROBBINS. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. DAVID P. KIMBALL. ROYAL ROBBINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. S. E. PEABODY. P. L. SALTONSTAEL. 
ISAAC T. BURR. FRANCIS PEABDDY, JR. CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 
SAMUEL CARR. 


N. W. JORDAN, Presivenr. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
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““A Book of Decided Interest and Merit” 





THE END OF AN ERA 
By JOHN SERGEANT WISE 


Every one is reading historical romance, but romantic history is a 
new departure. It has remained for the Hon. John S. Wise to 
start a new era in history writing. The era of which Mr. Wise 
writes, however, ended at Appomattox on the 9th of April, 1865. 
Mr. Wise is the son of one of Virginia’s most famous statesmen 
and governors, General Henry A. Wise, and was an eager and 
active participant, although but a boy, in the scenes of which he 
writes. His pictures of life in Virginia before the war are drawn 
with a master-hand: graphic, pathetic, sparkling with wit and 
full of humor, they hold the reader fascinated, be he of the North or 
South. His experiences at the Virginia Military Institute (the 
“West Point of the South”) are as good as anything in the pages 
of Tom Brown. His graphic pen pictures of the great Confederate 
leaders, especially of Lee, Jackson, and Johnston, and of Jefferson 
Davis and his Cabinet, are intensely interesting. All in all, it is 
a thoroughly fascinating book. Southern readers owe Mr. Wise a 
large debt of gratitude, for he has paid a tribute to the South and 
to the Southern people which should endear him to every Southern 
heart. Northern readers will be delighted with the spirit of fair- 
ness in which the volume is written, coming as it does from a 
typical Southerner (though now a New Yorker). 





“‘ One of the most thoroughly readable and rewarding volumes of 
reminiscences which we can recall.” — Congregationalist (Boston). 

“ He paints a true and beautiful picture of home life in Virginia 
back in the fifties.” — Richmond Times. 

“The annals of the great rebellion are enriched by such a book.” 
— The Nation (N. Y.). 


Large Crown 8vo, $2.00 


For sale at all Bookstores, or direct from 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON OR NEW YORK 
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Law School of Harvard Chiversity. 


—>— 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree: — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Parvard Medical School. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments,as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. ; ; 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The year begins September 26th, rgo1, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1902. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. 
Order of Studies, 

First Year— First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. ; 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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Harvard Mental School 


1902-1903. 

The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1g00-1go1 over 19,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 21,000 operations were performed 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 48o hours of practice in operative dentistry 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year 

The thirty-fourth year of the school begins Sept. 25, rg02. For further information, or catalogue, address 

KUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE M a rlowe 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Classes of A Drama in Five Acts 
AGRE eS AE RE: ee RT By 
"78 "Ol 
Rah! Rah! Rah! JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
179 HARVARD ’99 92 N this poetic drama Miss Peabody has 


Wins Everything ! made a welcome contribution to the real 

°82 oes 93 poetry of our time. The present play en- 
| PHOTOGRAPHS deavors to preserve closely the few tradi- 

S83 P tions that remain to us of the poet’s history, 
| OF THE 94 with a sub-plot that quite changes the as- 

"84 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, pect of his death. “ Marlowe” is Eliza- 
Varsity and Freshman "95 bethan in setting, but not in structure, save 


5 as it admits the constantly changing ele- 
86 Crews, , ging 


MOTT HAVEN, ‘96 ments of humor, song, and fate in its tragic 
"87 | AND development. 


Harvard’s English 12mo, $1.10, net; postage extra. 
88 Track Team. 97 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
| ALL THESE AND MORE, AT Boston AND New York 


°89 +PACH’S STUDIO ,'98 es oe es aes a : 


| 1181 Mass. Ave., 
| * 2 Q @ 2 
a 








Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master 
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CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Middlesex School | 


A New Boarding-School for Boys. 


OPENS OCTOBER 3, 1901. | 


SEVEN CLASSES. 


Boys are admitted to the four lower 


classes only. 


TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES J. PAINE, '53, President. 
Henry L. Hiccinson, [’55]. 
LE Baron R. BriGGs, ’75. 
ROBERT WINSOR, ’80. 
W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92. 
Address : 


FREDERICK WINSOR, 
Head Master, Concord, Mass. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 

most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 

biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 

Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fallterm | 

Opens Sept. 13, 1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 





ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Endowed School for Boys, founded 
in 1645. 


| Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 


|combines advantages of city and 


country ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters, in the Admiral 
Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 
tory. 

Catalogue on request. 


Rev. JAMES De NORMANDIE, D. D. 


President of the Trustees. 


Address O. M. FARNHAM, 
Roxbury, Mass. 





The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
The Cambridge School 


Parents looking for a school are requested 
to send for the manual and for pamphlets on 


| the “ Training of Girls” and the “Choice of 
a School.” 


MassacuuseTTs, South Hadley. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library; 

Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 

year opens Sept. 13, 1900. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 


PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. | 


iar eae | 
| 
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ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
A Study in 20th Century Problems. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 
$1.50, met; postpaid, $1.65. 

Dr. Abbott has before proved his willingness and 


ability to deal with large subjects. In the present vol- 
ume he treats nearly all the conditions and relations of 


| men, with special reference to America’s present foreign 
| and domestic problems. It is a book which will com- 


mand much serious attention. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York 








YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 


Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press. Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions ; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7yeasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Com.-Tribune Building, Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 

AND 
THE AMERICAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
F. A. DAWES, President. ROBERT LUCE, Vice-President. E. H. LUCE, 7reasurer. 


134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
6 



































HAROLD BAUER 


Pianist, Artist, and Master-Musician, 
writes as follows to 


MASON & HAMLIN 


‘Tt gives me great pleasure to express 
to you my absolute and unqualified 
satisfaction with the magnificent 
pianos you have kindly furnished for 
my use. The exquisite refinement 
and great power of the tone, com- 
bined with the delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness of the action are most in- 
spiring to the player, and have been 
a constant source of delight to me. 
In my opinion no finer instrument 
exists than the Mason & Hamlin of 
to-day. (Signed ) 

HAROLD BAUER.” 
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SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 


bearing the imprint of the Riverside Press have become much sought 
after by collectors, book-clubs, and lovers of art. In design and quality 
of workmanship these books will compare favorably with any of the 
recent work in this country or abroad. 

This spring, four books are to be added to the list, all bearing the 
stamp of excellence, but each possessing an individuality of design and 
treatment in perfect harmony with the contents and the period when first 
published, 

Descriptive circulars of these books, showing the style of typography, 
the size of the volumes, and the quality of paper, will be sent free upon 
request. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HURLBUT, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


JoHN KNowLEs PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moorg, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JoHN HENRY WRIGHT, A.M., Professor of Greek. 

DAVID GORDON Lyon, Ph.D., Professor of Divinity. 

Hans CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TaussIG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun Extiot WoLrFr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A.M., /ustructor in Climatology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chairman. 
Mr. HuRLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and Hart. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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RIVERBANK 
) COURT 


CAMBRIDGE END OF HARVARD BRIDGE 


Suites of one to four rooms with bath-room 


LEASES FOR THE COMING SEASON CAN NOW BE MADE ON 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Public and Private Dining Rooms, Reception, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms 


Dining Room open throughout the year 
COOL AND DELIGHTFUL LOCATION 
With Quick and Constant Electric Car Service to all Points 


Apply to 
| . F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 








AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


The following is a selected list of stories which, while relating to stirring periods and picturesque figures, are especially 
important as reflecting faithfully and brilliantly the life and spirit of the times to which they relate. 





COLONIAL DAYS 


Mary Johnston. 
To Have and To Hold. _III’dby Pyle 
and others. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 
Prisoners of Hope. Frontispiece. Cr. 
Svo, $1.5 
Romances of Vi irginia, the first relating to the time of John 
Rolfe, the second to the “ Oliverian Plot”? of 1663. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The Scarlet Letter. Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo, f2.00. 18mo, $1.00. 
A remarkable picture of Puritan Boston. 
Legends of the Province House. 
Frontispiece. 16mo, 5 
Selected from ‘* Twice-T¢ ld lales.”’ 


Jane G. Austin. 
Standish of Standish. 16mo, $1.25. 
Betty Alden. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. LeBaron and his Daughters. 
16mo0, $1.25. 


David Alden’s Daughter. 16mo, 





25. 
Me ‘Austin’s five novels continue th » historical romance 
from the time of the Pilgrim Fat hers to near the close of 
colonial days. 


Ruth Hall. 
The Black Gown. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 
A vivid picture of Dutch Albany, about the middle of the 
18th Century 
Miss A. M. Ewell. 
A White Guard to Satan. 16mo, 


ns . 


Ac a a Bacon’s Rebellion 


Burton E. Stevenson. 
A Soldier of Virginia: A Tale of Col. 
Washington and Braddock’s Defeat. Ill’d. Cr. 8vo, 
$1.50 

Contains peculiarly convincing descriptions of Braddock 

and the young Washington. 


Jean N. Mcilwraith. 

The Curious Career of Roderick 
Campbell (From Culloden to Carillon). 
Ill’d. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 

Deals with the I rench and Indian Wars, and touches on 
Washington’s mission to Fort Duquesne. 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
The Chase of Saint-Castin, and 


other Stories of the French in the New World. 16mo, 


$1.25. 
Old KasKasKia. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Lady of Fort St. John. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Mrs. Catherwood is here at her best in her chosen field — 
the great period of the French pioneers. 


Edwin L. Bynner. 
es Surriage. 16mo, $1.25. 
The romantic and pathetic history of a Marblehead girl ot 
the 18th Century. 
The Begum’s Daughter. III’d. 16mo, 
$1.25 
A Story of New York in the time of Leisler, 1689. 
Penelope's Suitors. Sq. 32mo, boards, 
so cents 
‘ The imaginz ary diary of a veritable New England lady who 
gave her hand to Governor Richard Bellingham, of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1641.’ 


James Fenimore Cooper. 
Wyandotté. 16mo, $1.00. 
The time is that of King Philip’s War. 


THE REVOLUTION 


Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 

A Pretty Tory. Ill’d. Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 
A story of Marion’s me d the War of Independence 
in Georgia and South Carolit na. 


Frank Samuel Child. 
An Unknown Patriot. III'd. Cr. 8vo, 
$1.50. 
A story of the Secret Service in Connecticut, introducing 
several interesting but little known incidents. 


Charles Carleton Coffin. 


Daughters of the Revolution and 
their Times. 1769-1776. Ill'd. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
Deals with the bs 2rment in Massachus 
fore the outbre 


etts Colony just be- 


WAR OF 18/2 
Frank Samuel Child. 


Friend or Foe. IIl’d. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


Vividly pictures the dissensions rife in Connecticut during 
the time of the famous Hartford Convention. 





Everett T. Tomlinson. 
in the Hands of the Redcoats. 
Ili'd. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 
A story of the direful Jersey Prison ships. 
The Boye of Old Monmouth. III'd. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.5 
Washington's cz a yaign in New Jersey in 1778. 
A Jersey “ata in the Revolution. 
Ill’d. Cr. 8vo, $1.50 
The deeds of some of the humbler heroes of the Revolution, 
James Fenimore Cooper. 
The Spy. 16mo, $1.00. 
Lionel Lincoln. 16mo, $1.00. 
The _ of these, it need hardly be said, is a tale of Secret 
Service along the Hudson River. ‘ Lionel Lincoln” re- 
lates to the Siege of Boston. 


CIVIL WAR 


Caroline Brown. 
Knights in Fustian. 
Story of Indiana. Cr. 8vo, $1.50 ; 

Deals with the ‘‘ Copperhead Insurrection ’’ incited by 

Vallandigham in 1863. 








A War-Time 








SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. 


SLT, FOSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW and IMPORTANT 


KESSAYS 





By Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


A Study in 2oth Century Problems. 
Crown S8vo, $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.65 
Dr. Abbott has before proved his willingness and ability to deal with large subjects. In the present 
volume he treats nearly all the conditions and relations of men, with special reference to America’s pre- 
sent foreign and domestic problems. It is a book which will command much serious attention. 


By Professor Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard 


AMERICAN TRAITS 


Crown 8vo, $1.50, net ; postage extra 
From the point of view of a German, Prof. Miinsterberg contrasts character, scholarship, and domestic 
life in Germany and America. The tone of his essays is light and entertaining aud reflects his keen, orig- 
inal personality. 


By LeBaron R. Briggs, Dean of Harvard College 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 


TOmo, $1.00, net; postpaid, $1.10 


A collection of some notable essays on Education which have come from Dean Briggs during the past 
three years. They present in a simple, lucid style the results of extraordinary experience, both as a 
teacher and as a disciplinarian. 


By Charles Carroll Everett, D. D. 
ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY 


Crown Svo, $1.75, net ; postpaid, $1.90 
This book contains Professor Everett’s last work and finely expresses his spirit of sweet reasonable- 
ness, high seriousness, and devotion to lofty ideals. His wide scholarship, clear intelligence, ripe wisdom, 
and persuasive utterance are well shown in this volume. 


By Rev. Charles A. Dinsmore 
THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE 


S&vo, $7.50, net; postpaid, $1.65 
Mr. Dinsmore has long been a student of Dante and here approaches him from the modern religious 
point of view. He finds in Dante a corrective to some present tendencies in religious thought and a 
source of permanent inspiration to faith. 
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SCUDDER’S LIFE OF LOWELL. 


THE recent death of Mr. Horace Elisha Scudder did not merely 
bring grief to his own immediate circle, but keen regret to many 
a literary man who has had occasion to avail himself of this 
writer’s store of knowledge, accurate and methodical mental hab- 
its, and unfailing helpfulness. It was undoubtedly a source of 
happiness to him, and certainly a benefit to others, that he was 
able in good time to see his life of Lowell safely through the 
press. It was a difficult task, and one for which he was singu- 
larly well fitted by his own mental habits, his long residence in 
Cambridge, and his personal connection with the Atlantic Monthly. 
The difficulty proceeded partly from Lowell’s rich and varied life, 
and partly from those peculiarities of temperament which made 
him also variable in mood, sometimes self-contradictory, and often 
perplexing even to himself. Add to this that the most intimate 
sources of information as to the most important period of his 
early life were irrevocably lost by the destruction of his corre- 
spondence with his first wife, these letters having been, curiously 
enough, circulated with the greatest freedom in their little Cam- 
bridge circle when first written; and yet having been destroyed 
after the death of the writers by their only surviving daughter, as 
being too private and confidential for preservation. The differ- 
ence, perhaps, lay simply in the transition from a more communi- 
cative and perhaps sentimental stage in our social development to 
one more reticent and matter-of-fact. 

1 James Russell Lowell. A Biography by Horace Elisha Scudder. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., $3.50 net.) 
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This unfortunate hiatus in the sources of information was fur- 
ther enhanced by a similar loss of the correspondence between 
himself and Edmund Quincy after their joint connection with the 
Anti-Slavery Standard. These letters were burnt by mutual con- 
sent. It is difficult now to understand why, unless it were that 
Mr. Quiney’s part of the correspondence may have covered 
mainly the same ground occupied, in a more elaborate way, by his 
printed letters, which were uncommonly good, and exhibited that 
very curious combination existing in him of the high-bred society 
man and the radical reformer. In the absence of these sources 
of information, there remain, fortunately, Lowell’s correspond- 
ence with his classmate Shackford, and some letters to Dr. Lor- 
ing, besides other fragments which Mr. Norton has published. 
Yet, with all this, the sources of knowledge as to his early life 
are so inadequate that, instead of regretting like that excellent 
critic, Prof. W. P. Trent, the amount of space given in this me- 
moir to this part of Lowell’s early career, we should rather regret 
that more is not accessible. The later life of a public man, and 
even of a literary man, speaks for itself; but the part to which 
one looks with most interest, on opening a biography, is the for- 
mative period; and in dealing with one of Lowell’s composite 
nature this stage of development especially needs ample tracing, 
much more than would be the case in a biography of Longfellow, 
for instance, or of Whittier. The time itself was one of turbu- 
lence and transition, as was the temperament of the young poet, 
and if the universal testimony of the local observers may be 
trusted, we owe a large part of both the quantity and direction 
of his life’s service to one whose picture appears after all but 
faintly and vaguely in this memoir, namely, his gifted and high- 
minded first wife. On this point the testimony of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Burnett, may be final and conclusive, especially from the 
fact that she could only recall her mother in the later years of her 
life, and chiefly as an invalid, and had practically been brought 
up by her stepmother, whom she ardently loved. As a matter of 
fact, after reading over the correspondence, she said to an old 
friend, speaking of her own mother, “ Why! she made papa!” 

In all the later part of the book Mr. Seudder’s sources of 
information are more ample, his sympathy always ready, his 
method good, and his gift of selection and arrangement always vis- 
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ible. The tendency to condensed and pungent aphorisms which 
was noticeable in his “ Men and Letters” is to be seen here as 
where he points out the “academic air” in Lowell’s earlier 
essays (i, 172), or says “There is a subterranean passage connect- 
ing the ‘ Biglow Papers’ with ‘Sir Launfal’; it is the holy zeal 
which attacks slavery issuing in this fable of a beautiful charity, 
Christ in the guise of a beggar” (i, 268). Note also the fine 
analysis of the advantages and disadvantages of the scholar in a 
diplomatic position (ii, 223). He says keenly of Lowell’s political 
writings that “there is that sort of coruscation of language which 
tends to conceal point and application. The writing is that of a 
good talker rather than that of a good pleader. The very breadth 
of the play of mind in Lowell militated against directness of 
attack” (ii, 13). He says well of that number of the “ Biglow 
Papers” which includes “ Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line,” that it 
was the insistent call of nature which brought it forth. “To be 
sure, Lowell had a truth he wished to press, — the need of crush- 
ing the rattlesnake in its head of slavery ; but he must needs first 
to clear his throat by a long sweet draught of nature” (ii, 41). It 
is in such fine touches of criticism that the hand of the master 
shows itself. 

There are two points where Mr. Scudder’s appreciation is felt 
by many readers to be inadequate; one of these is his view of a 
“ Fable for Critics,” of whose progress he gives a careful narra- 
tive, which he closes with the surprising remark that the poem 
“can scarcely be said ever to have had or retained much vogue as 
a whole” (i, 252). It certainly attracted much attention at the 
time in both Boston and New York, then our two literary centres. 
It is to this day frequently quoted. To say that it was unequal 
and often showed cheap sarcasm mingled with what was higher 
and better, is simply to say that it was by Lowell, and to say 
that it included authors now forgotten, is to class it with all 
works’ of contemporary satire. The reader of to-day who has to 
hunt up some of its forgotten celebrities in the encyclopaedias, and 
perhaps fails to find them even there, is not so much puzzled as 
when he reads Leigh Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets” and tries to 
guess who Spencer and Hayley and Rose were. 

The other point in which Mr. Seudder’s criticism seems inade- 
quate relates to Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,” of which he 
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says that Lowell “had no such power of recitation as would at 
once convey to his audience a notion of the stateliness and pro- 
cession of words which attaches to the ode” (ii, 69). This 
impression will certainly fail to be shared by those who had the 
good fortune to hear the Ode. That it was surpassed in effect, 
as was everything else on that day, by Phillips Brooks’s prayer is 
unquestionable; but it must be remembered that several hours 
passed between them; that the Ode, unlike the prayer, did not 
occur in the large church, but was read at the dinner-table under 
a tent, and that the impressiveness of its delivery is not likely to 
be forgotten by any one who heard it. 

Of errors in the book, we recognize but few. The story of 
Lowell’s early love affair (i, 71) is said to be wholly news to his 
surviving Cambridge contemporaries, and perhaps needs some 
elucidation. So many young men vacillate as to their profes- 
sion without a disappointment in love, that perhaps his bio- 
grapher’s inference may be a little hasty. The precise point of 
his discontinuance of his college duties seems to be set a little 
earlier than the memory of his pupils now confirms. The state- 
ment that Lowell did not revise the “ Fable for Critics ” for sub- 
sequent editions (i, 253) becomes somewhat doubtful in view of 
the fact that the title-page, at least, underwent some small changes. 
For the name of “ Rev. William F. Channing,” which appears 
among the contributors to the Anti-Slavery Standard (i, 193), 
and which appears also as “ Channing, William Francis,” in the 
index, should probably be substituted that of the Rev. William 
Henry Channing, then much celebrated for his eloquence. It 
must be owned, however, that the historic disentanglement of the 
four different William Channings is a test too severe to be applied 
to any biographer. 





CONVOCATION WEEK. ‘ 


Tue plan for the establishment of Convocation Week arose from 
the desire of investigators in all departments of science and learn- 
ing to secure an adequate and convenient time for the meetings of 
the numerous national societies devoted to the promotion of ori- 
ginal research. The actual plan, which is to set aside the week 
in which the first of January falls for the use of national learned 
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societies, was formulated by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. To render the plan effectual it was 
necessary to secure the codperation of the universities, colleges, 
and technical schools of the country. A committee for this pur- 
pose was appointed. It consisted of the President of the Associa- 
tion, the retiring President, R. S. Woodward of Columbia, the 
permanent Secretary, L. O. Howard, Director of the Bureau of 
Entomology, and of Prof. E. L. Nichols of Cornell, and Prof. J. 
McK. Cattell of Columbia. This Committee has found the Asso- 
ciation’s plan to meet with almost universal approval, as is best 
evidenced by the fact that no less than forty-five of the leading 
institutions of higher education have officially pledged their codper- 
ation. The list includes all of the universities of the first rank 
in size, except one, all the universities, colleges, and technological 
schools of the second rank in size, except two, and many of the 
minor institutions. 

The history of the movement may be briefly recited: The ori- 
ginal committee was appointed at the New York meeting of the 
American Association in June, 1900. Its first active measure 
was to invite the Association of American Universities, which con- 
sists of Harvard and thirteen other universities with well-devel- 
oped post-graduate courses, to give its support to the plan. This 
support was given by a unanimous vote at the meeting in Chicago, 
February, 1901, recommending the adoption of the proposed Con- 
vocation Week by the fourteen universities. Columbia University 
responded immediately, and thus has the honorable distinction of 
being the first to adopt the important innovation, although it had 
to change its calendar in order to set free the week of January 
first for convocation purposes. During the remainder of the 
academic year eleven other universities of the fourteen concerned 
gave in their formal adherence, and a brief preliminary report 
upon the progress made was published by the Committee in Sci- 
ence for June 21, 1901. The following September the Com- 
mittee distributed printed copies of this report, together with a 
statement of the reasons for establishing Convocation Week, to all 
of the universities and similar institutions enumerated in Minerva. 
At the same time the institutions, not previously communicated 
with, some fifty in number, were invited to join the movement. 
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Many of these accepted the invitation at once, and the Committee 
was able to issue a second report! announcing the formal adoption 
of the plan by thirty-four of the leading institutions of higher 
education of the country. 

The first use of Convocation Week has already been made, no 
less than seventeen important national societies having utilized 
the week this year for their meetings. Convocation Week will be 
devoted next year (1902-1903) to a meeting at Washington of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, to- 
gether with numerous affiliated societies. This meeting will be 
equivalent to a national scientific congress, and will be the most 
important event of its kind in American history. 

The establishment of Convocation Week is already secured, and 
I am convinced it will remain as a permanent arrangement. Ob- 
viously a movement, national in extent, could not have achieved a 
success so complete and rapid, as the record shows, unless it met 
a strongly felt and widespread need. And in fact there has been 
heretofore a complete lack of any suitable opportunity for holding 
meetings of national societies. In the long summer vacation we 
are too widely scattered, and we dread long hot journeys; the 
spring vacations occur with no uniformity at our universities ; 
hence only two or three days after Christmas have been available. 
Now during the last eighteen years numerous national societies, 
each composed of professional specialists, have been formed and 
have been using the after-Christmas days for their gatherings. 
This has been the practice of the economists, physiologists, his- 
torians, chemists, archaeologists, astronomers, geologists, morpho- 
logists, botanists, ete., ete. All of these societies urgently need 
more time for their meetings, hence their unanimous approval of 
the plan for Convocation Week. The value, for each science, of 
the annual meeting of the professional investigators of the coun- 
try can scarcely be overestimated. No professor can take con- 
scientious part in such a meeting without having his fitness as a 
university teacher substantially increased. So true is this, that 
it would be wise on the part of a university, if its professors could 
not otherwise attend, to pay their traveling expenses to the meet- 
ings. I doubt if money could be spent in any other way, and 

1 Science, Dec. 27, 1901. 
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secure an equal increase in the educational efficiency of a uni- 
versity. 

Space forbids enlarging upon the plan of the organization of 
the scientific forces of the country, which is an essential part of 
the plan for Convocation Week. 

Harvard has held too much aloof from the general work of 
promoting learning by codperative action. Because we regret- 
fully admit this, let us the more not fail on this occasion to do our 
share in support of a measure for the promotion of productive 
scholarship, a measure for stimulating and helping all professors, 
a measure essentially for the elevation of all American univer- 
sities, a national measure the most important, probably, with 
which Harvard has ever been asked to cooperate. In order so to 
share, it is necessary for us only to lengthen the Christmas vaca- 
tion a little, which can be done by the method proposed — taking 
less than the present five weeks for examination — without dimin- 
ishing the time for instruction by a single day. 


Charles Sedgwick Minot, p °78. 





WILLIAM WETMORE STORY.! 


No member of this Society is likely to underestimate the honor of be- 
longing to it. To many of us, if it be not the chief distinction of our 
lives, it is at least the one that secures to us a post mortem record which, 
though it may not enroll our names on the delusive slate of Fame, does 
provide for each of us a second honorable burial in the dust which, 
gathering on the mausolean pile of the volumes of our Proceedings, 
gradually covers our names with appropriate oblivion. But there are 
some few members of our Society to whom the honor of membership is 
but one, and not the chief, of many honors which fall to them; and 


1 William Wetmore Story, the son of Justice Joseph Story, H. C., 1798, 
was born at Salem, Mass., Feb. 12, 1819, and graduated at Harvard in 1838, 
in the same class with J. R. Lowell and Charles Devens. After studying law 
and practicing for a short time, he decided to make sculpture his profession, 
and for nearly half a century his home was Rome. He died at Vallombrosa, 
Italy, Oct. 7, 1895. A brief sketch of him was printed in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for December, 1895 (vol. iv, 287-289). The following appreciation 
by Prof. C. E. Norton was read recently at a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, which had just received a portrait bust of Story by himself, 
as a gift from his son, Mr. Julian Story. — Ep. 
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among these few we all should readily admit that my old friend, William 
Story, has place. 

Life was liberal to him: it gave him health, success, and, in large 
measure, the gratification of his ambitions. 

He was happy in his parentage, and fortunate in the time and place of 
his birth. The fairies round his cradle dowered him with even a super- 
abundance of gifts, — a cheerful temperament, an energetic disposition, 
an ambitious spirit, innumerable talents, fair opportunities, sufficient for- 
tune. His capacities were so various, and each of them so inviting in its 
promise of distinction, that when the time came to choose to the leading 
of which among them he should give himself up, he was for a time un- 
certain. Under a natural inherited impulse he first tried the law; he 
wrote two or three legal treatises which I have heard praised by lawyers 
competent to judge of their merit ; he edited well some of his father’s 
voluminous works, but he was writing poetry at the same time; he felt 
the strong attraction of pursuits in which his native genius should have 
free scope ; he came near enough to the neighboring Provincials of the 
Transcendental community, which was then in its most flourishing con- 
dition, to feel the influence of their quickening idealism, and he was still 
a youth when he resolved to abandon the law and to give himself wholly 
to art. It was a bold resolve, for the arts had obtained little foothold in 
the respect of the Boston public. The artist as such had no recognized 
position. For a young man to wear a mustache or to profess himself an 
artist was equally discreditable to him. Mr. Allston, spiritually starving 
in his solitude in the barrens of Cambridgeport, was indeed held in high- 
est regard by a limited number of the most worthy people ; but the pub- 
lic at large cared nothing for his work. The artistic conditions of Boston 
just before the middle of the last century are well indicated by the pas- 
sages in that curious book, the “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller,” which 
relate to them. They had the simplicity of a provincialism in which 
knowledge of the arts was derived mainly from books, and sentiment 
concerning them was consequently for the most part of a literary and 
purely conventional type. The native atmosphere was not one in which 
the arts could flourish. Accordingly, Story’s determination to become a 
sculptor involved the determination to live abroad, and in 1848, when he 
was twenty-nine years old, he went to Rome; and there he practically 
spent the rest of his life, — almost fifty years. 

The expatriation of the sculptor is simply a declaration of the fact that 
his art has no vital relation with the life of his people. Sculpture is no 
longer anywhere an expression of the sentiment of any considerable class ; 
much less is it capable of shaping the ideals of national creeds, or giving 
form to national emotions. Only in the hands of a man of exceptional 
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genius and power of imagination does it become other than a purveyor 
of ornaments for the drawing-room, an effective method of portraiture, 
or a subordinate means of adornment of architecture. When it attempts 
more, it is likely to be baffled by the difficulty of idealizing the prosaic 
elements of actual life, as, for instance, in Crawford’s pediment groups 
on the Capitol at Washington, or to give itself to anachronistic repro- 
ductions, as in the skilful carvings on the porch of our Trinity Church. 
Now and then, but rarely, a man of high poetic genius has power enough 
to produce a work which, expressing in its idealism something of the true 
spirit of his time, appeals to the consciousness of the multitude, incapable 
of judging it as a work of art, but responsive to its revelation of their 
own emotion. Such a work we are happy in possessing here in St. Gau- 
dens’s nobly inspired Memorial of our young heroic Shaw. 

The genius of Story was not of this order. Sensitive to external im- 
pressions, quick in recognizing and in justly appreciating the excellences 
of the great masterpieces of classic art, his own faculties were stimulated 
by them to the production of work which, though not directly imitative in 
its character, showed the source which mainly supplied its models. His 
studio soon became filled with admirable figures inspired by classical sug- 
gestion and reminiscence, quite worthy to take their place with some of 
the precious works which have been preserved to us from ancient time, 
but betraying in many of their features the secondary nature of their 
origin. In a passage which you will recall in his “ Marble Faun,” Haw- 
thorne has described with sympathy and cordial appreciation one of the 
most famous of these works, — the “ Cleopatra,” which, when exhibited 
with his “ Libyan Sibyl,” at the great International Exposition in London 
in 1862, won for Story universal recognition and general admiration, 
and set him in the front rank of the popular sculptors of the day. I 
will read a sentence from the description, which not only tells the merit 
of the work, but reveals also what I cannot but think a mistake in its 
conception. “The face,” says Hawthorne, “was a miraculous success. 
The sculptor had not shunned to give the full Nubian lips and other char- 
acteristics of the Egyptian physiognomy. His courage and integrity had 
additional reward, for Cleopatra’s beauty shone much richer, warmer, 
more triumphantly beyond comparison than if, shrinking timidly from 
the truth, he had chosen the tame Grecian type.” What seems to me 
an error is shared by Hawthorne as well as by the sculptor; if we may 
trust the ancient authorities, there was no Nubian blood in Cleopatra, 
—she was of Greek blood, quickened in its pulses by an iftermixture 
of drops from Tyrian-Semitic veins; and if the Grecian type be more 
“tame” than the Nubian, it at least is of a more refined, more spiritu- 
ally passionate, more nobly expressive type. 
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Story’s work as a sculptor gained for him not merely an artistic, but 
a great social success, which was enhanced by the vivacity of his social 
gifts, by the variety of his acquisitions, and by his readiness in the use of 
his diversified talents. His salons in the Barberini Palace were soon as 
crowded with every distinguished visitor to Rome, as well as with all 
that was most eminent in Roman society, as his studio was with the bril- 
liant and effective figures with which from year to year he increased his 
marble gallery. His productive industry never slackened ; and it was not 
confined to sculpture. He found time to write not merely volumes of 
lyrics, but dramas and essays, and papers on the theories of proportion of 
the human body, and books about Roman things in which he combined 
his own intimate knowledge of the city with gatherings of fact and fable 
from classical and mediaeval sources. He was not a profound scholar, 
and his writings, like his sculpture, while exhibiting his varied and bril- 
liant talents, occasionally bear traces of the works of others which had 
given the stimulus to his imagination, or the impulse to his industry. 

So his life went on, prosperous, successful, envied, — the life of one of 
the most animated, industrious, and versatile of men. He enjoyed his 
own reputation ; and he was rightly aware that he had won for himself a 
reputation not only for the moment, but that would last long, as having 
been within his sphere of artistic achievement among the most brilliant 
of his kind. His name will, indeed, be deservedly cherished by all who 
recognize how great a service is rendered in our materially minded gen- 
eration by the men who devote themselves to ideal pursuits, and add by 
their work to the adornment of life and to the innocent and improving 
pleasures of men. His bust deserves to stand in the rooms of the His- 
torical Society, not only because he was a member of it, but as that of the 
most distinguished son of Massachusetts in the special profession to which 


he devoted his life. 
Charles Eliot Norton, ’46. 





GRADUATE TESTIMONY ON THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 


Tuis paper is a brief report on a portion of an investigation into the 
elective system of studies in schools and colleges begun by the Seminary 
in Education ' during the past academic year. The investigation differs 

1 The members of the Seminary who took part in this work were W. E. 
Stark, A. B., 95; J. W. Wood, Jr., S. B., 98; C. S. Moore, A. B., ’73, A. M., 
1900 ; G. F. W. Mark, S. B., ’92, S. M., ’95 (Central Pennyslvania College), 
A. B., Harv. 1900 ; F. O. Small (Bowdoin), ‘96; T. A. Hillyer, Ph. B. (Univ. 
of Chicago), 1900 ; Wm. C. Hill, A. B. (Brown Univ.),’94; F. P. Morse, A. B. 
(Bowdoin), ’90. All these men are experienced teachers, and all but one (Mr. 
Wood) have been principals or superintendents of schools. 
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from other similar inquiries in the attempt to secure the desired informa- 
tion primarily from the students themselves and not primarily from their 
teachers ; and also in the endeavor to secure the testimony of Harvard 
graduates who have done their college work under the elective system. 

By asking the students ' still in school or college the reasons that led 
to their choices, it was thought that information on the elective system 
as seen by those who were affected by it could be secured ; and by send- 
ing a specially prepared set of questions to Harvard graduates it was 
hoped that information of unusual value and trustworthiness could be 
obtained, because such graduates by virtue of their maturity and experi- 
ence should be able to estimate justly and impartially the influence — 
whatever it was — of the elective system on their development and sub- 
sequent careers ; and it was assumed, also, that graduates would, as a 
class, be more ready to furnish some of the information sought, than 
students still in college would be. 

These expectations were only partially realized ; first, because a large 
proportion of the students and graduates failed to reply to the questions ; 
and second, because the replies received were often vague, contradictory, 
or superficial. Nevertheless a large number of clear and thoughtful re- 
plies were received, and the information they embody seems to me both 
intrinsically interesting and suggestive. 

The present report deals only with the replies received from Harvard 
graduates to the following questions. These questions were preceded by 
a few paragraphs explaining the general object of the inquiry and stating 
that it was undertaken with the approval of President Eliot, whose care- 
ful discussion of the electives of the classes of 1884 and 1885 is well 
known. The questions were sent to all Harvard graduates who were 
members of the classes of 1886 to 1900 inclusive, and to a few earlier 
graduates. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Will you kindly state whether you regard the general influence of the 
elective system on your development and subsequent career as beneficial or 
harmful, making your answer as detailed as time and inclination permit. 

2. So far as the following questions are not already answered in your reply 
to the first question, and so far as you are willing to answer, please state — 

(a) Whether you elected easy courses in College for the sake of evading 
hard work? To what extent ? 

(6) Whether you believe that the elective system tended to undermine or 
to promote strenuousness of application in your own case ? 

(c) Whether you see in the present generation of college and secondary- 
school students “a weakness in attacking difficulties ;” and whether you 

1 Questions intended for students still in school or college were sent to sen- 
iors only. 
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believe that this weakness, if it exists, is traceable to the elective system in 
schools and colleges, or whether you believe that it is probably due to causes 
lying outside the pupil’s school and college career altogether ? 

(d) Whether you think there are certain studies that should be prescribed 
for a secondary school student who is not going to college? Whether you 
would prescribe the same studies if he is ? 

(e) Whether you believe in a prescribed college course, or a college course 
permitting a considerable range of choice? In the latter case, what studies 
would you prescribe for all ? 


It will be seen that questions 1,2 (a), 2 (b), and the first part of 2 (c) 
call for testimony, that the rest of 2 (c) and the remaining questions ask 
for opinion. This report deals chiefly with the testimony contained in 
the answers to 1, 2 (a), 2 (b) and 2 (c). The replies to the remaining 
two questions are interesting ; but they throw little light on the working 
of the elective system not already derived from the replies to the pre- 
ceding questions; and a great many of the answers to these two ques- 
tions are, for the reasons given above, quite useless. Such replies 
illustrate the general worthlessness of the opinions of unreflecting laymen 
on educational affairs. 

With one exception, it is impossible to make any general statement 
concerning the replies to these last questions ; and, of course, any statis- 
tical exhibit of them would not be instructive. 

The one exception referred to is this. While nearly all the men pre- 
fer a wide range of choice in college studies, very many of them sug- 
gest that English Composition and Literature be required of all students ; 
many suggest that History, Government, and Economics be prescribed ; 
and a large number wish to prescribe some science, and at least one mod- 
ern language. A few wish to prescribe classics or mathematics. The 
amount of prescribed work suggested for each of the subjects mentioned 
varies very much; and, in many instances, is not given at all. These 
recommendations are suggestive. It is sometimes alleged that under- 
graduates turn from the traditional classics and mathematics because 
those studies are “hard.” In the light of these graduate recommenda- 
tions it appears that the preference for the “ modern” subjects shown 
by most undergraduates is justified by the benefits derived from them 
which graduates have experienced, or the need of them which they feel. 

The total number of question blanks sent out was 4728. The total 
number of replies received was 987, or nearly 21 per cent. These re- 
plies are fairly distributed among all the classes represented. The 
blanks were mailed during the first half year, and the replies came back 
during the entire remaining portion of the year. About 50 were re- 
ceived after the close of the academic year. As the replies came in they 
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were distributed in groups of fifty for classification and study to the 
members of the Seminary already named. Each man tabulated the in- 
formation contained in his letters. The present report is based on these 
tabulations, partly verified, and on a study at first hand, of the letters as 
they were received. Owing to various causes most of these tabulations 
were not finished until the close of the academic year, and some of them 
were not ready until about the close of the summer vacation. The fol- 
lowing tables, I, II, III, and IV, give a statistical summary of the 
information contained in the graduates’ letters. They are, of course, 
themselves summaries of the tables prepared by the students. 
TABLE I. 


Answers to question 1: Was the general influence of the elective system on your development and 
subsequent career beneficial or harmful ? 








Number of let- : : No answer or 
tava wencdved: Beneficial. Harmful. Neither. Doubtful. dsahatat, 
987 712 67 28 59 121 
eee. Camere 





; TABLE II. 
Answers? to question 2(a): Did you elect easy courses in College for the sake of evading hard 
work? To what extent? 





Number of letters 








| Elected easy 
: | No. Yes. courses for other No answer. 
received. | reasons. 
987 | 566 | 173 266 58 
TABLE III. 


Answers? to question 2(b): Do you believe the elective system tended to undermine or to promote 
strenuousness of application in your case ? 














N ——a Undermine. | Promote. Neither. | No answer. 
987 56 | 555 150 | 90 
TABLE IV. 


Answers? to question 2(c): Do you see ‘a weakness in attacking difficulties” in the present gen- 
eration of college and secondary-school students? Is this weakness, if it exists, traceable to the 
elective system, or is it probably due to other causes ? 





Nambanct iattene Weakness : trace- | Weakness: trace- 





: able to the able to other See no weakness. No answer. 
received. elective system. causes, 
| 
987 64 313 | 194 255 








1 A uniform scheme was adopted for this tabulation. 
2 Exclusive of doubtful replies. 
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Any statistical information based on testimony is, of course, affected 
by the varying personal qualities of the persons reporting. But the re- 
plies in these tables come from men, a large proportion of whom have 
formed the habit of making correct statements on matters of importance, 
or of refraining from making any statements at all. Of course, men 
differ materially in their ability to recall and to interpret their experi- 
ences, but in such a large number of replies from educated business and 
professional men it is safe to assume a large measure of reliability, both 
in regard to the facts or experiences reported, and the conclusions 
drawn from them by the reporters. 

Obviously those who believe the elective system beneficial are in a 
substantial majority — 712 out of 987, or more than 72 per cent. The 
reasons given for this belief are interesting, but familiar. The elective 
system aroused interest in work ; it developed a sense of responsibility 
and self-reliance; it gave increased ability to meet difficulties, and in- 
creased power of concentration ; it is consistent with breadth of thought 
and thoroughness. ‘Through the elective system men say they were able 
to take work in which they were permanently interested, and so they 
have got more out of life and have accomplished more than if they had 
been obliged to take work in college permanently distasteful ; “‘ There 
may be some discipline, but very little progress in wrestling with a per- 
manently distasteful subject.” “The planless choosing, so prevalent at 
Harvard, is a result not of electives, but of the administration of them. 
Send a circular with suggestive groups to freshmen.” The elective sys- 
tem was beneficial to some because it permitted early specialization, or 
choice of work preparatory to their future vocations; it benefited others 
for precisely opposite reasons, — it stimulated them to take work lying 
outside the vocational range altogether, and so, as already mentioned, 
broadened their education and contributed to a many-sided interest in 
life ; it permitted others to discover their natural tastes and capacities, 
and so led them to careers to which they were best adapted, instead of 
allowing them to drift into careers arbitrarily chosen for them, in which 
success would have been difficult or impossible. ‘To the man who is 
worth educating, the elective system is a godsend.” ‘The system works 
best for the best men.” “ For students who mean business the system 
is ideal, but for indifferent students it is perilous.” ‘To the earnest 
worker the elective system is the best, to the loafer the worst.” “No 
system yet devised can make drones and sluggards other than they are.” 

Only 67 men believe that the influence of the elective system on their 
development and careers was harmful. “ Doubtful” in the table means 
men who either asserted that the elective system was beneficial in some 
respects, €. g. in promoting interest and concentration of effort, and harm- 
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ful in other respects, é. g. in permitting too much specialization ; or it 
means that it was beneficial with various reservations ; or similarly, that 
it was harmful, but with qualifications; or that men said the effect on 
others was harmful, but gave no testimony of its influence in their own 
cases ; or, finally, that men expressed themselves as unable to say whether 
it was harmful or beneficial. Some of these last replies are included in 
the “No answer” column because they were so tabulated by the men 
who extracted the ariswers from the letters. 

The number who declare without reservation that the influence of the 
elective system on them was harmful is small. The number of doubtful 
replies is also small. The reasons given for a harmful influence of the 
elective system are that it promotes superficiality, planless choosing, the 
omission of subjects essential to a liberal education, evasion of “ disciplin- 
ary ” courses. 

If we add the total of the harmful column and of the doubtful column, 
we get 126. At first sight this looks like a respectable minority of those 
who either disapprove of the elective system with and without qualifica- 
tions, or who either disapprove of it or approve of it with important 
reservations; but when the reasons for this state of mind are examined, 
they are found in many instances to have nothing whatever to do with 
the elective system in college. That is to say, many of the dissatisfac- 
tions with their college careers felt by the writers might have followed a 
prescribed system exactly as they have the elective system. For ex- 
ample: “Some of my classes were too large, I could get no individual 
attention.” ‘The great inequality of courses with respect to amount of 
work is wrong — many men graduate after taking nothing but ‘snaps,’ 
others do the hardest kind of work through the entire course ; there should 
be groups of subjects so arranged that no group would be made up en- 
tirely of ‘snaps,’ nor of the hardest courses.” ‘ Many of the courses do 
not require continuous work, they are spasmodic; a man works himself 
to death for a fortnight on a forensic, for example, and then has nothing 
to do for several weeks.” “I regret that no science was required.” “I 
regret that it is possible for a man to get an A. B. with no real know- 
ledge of the classics and mathematics.” ‘In Harvard the extreme has 
been reached, the tendency should be toward more prescribed studies. 
Requiring less in English was a step in the wrong direction.” “TI left the 
Boston Latin School at the end of the second year and by studying in 
the summer entered college a year sooner at the age of seventeen. The 
cut and dried system of the Boston schools and the long habit of learn- 
ing merely to recite to a teacher had not developed in me any capacity 
for making good use of the elective system.” ‘ My friends at Harvard 
belonged to the ‘ smart set,’ and I did n’t see that the elective system led 
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them along any special line except toward the so-called ‘snap’ courses, 
whereas if each man had been obliged to elect a group he would at least 
have been consistent. Many whom I knew merely wanted to get through, 
and in this the elective system aided them. ‘The elective system is in- 
ferior to the group system for undergraduate work.” 

It is an interesting fact that most of the men who say the elective sys- 
tem promoted the choosing of easy courses do not say that they were led 
thereby to shirk work, but that others were. Such statements in these 
adverse replies are common. As testimony, such statements have little 
value; and even this is diminished when we take into account the testi- 
mony afforded by Table II, and the statements accompanying that testi- 
mony, summarized below. 

The following table shows the distribution of 101 replies to question 1 
through the several classes. The letters yielding these replies were 
taken at random from the entire collection. The table is taken from a 
table in Mr. Hillyer’s report. 
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None of the statistics will probably have more interest to students 
of the elective system than those given in Table II. Excluding doubtful 
replies, 7. é., replies that leave one unable to decide whether the man in 
question elected easy courses for evasion of work, or for other reasons, 
or whether he chose easy courses at all or not, the table shows that 173 
men out of 987 did elect easy courses for the sake of evading hard work. 
This is a large number, but the force of this number is diminished 
when the number of such choices made by each student is considered. 
Many of the men do not give the number of easy courses chosen by them 
for evasion; but of those who do, the number who chose more than one 
or two such courses is very small; and there is good reason to believe 
that if the exact number of such choices were known for every graduate, 
the proportion of men making such choices, would not be increased.’ 

1 Mr. C.S. Moore has made a careful study of the choices of the Class of 1901, 
numbering 448 members. He has shown that 275 men chose courses regarded 
as “snaps.” Of these 1 man took 9 such courses; 2 men took 8 of them ; 
5 men took 7 ; 6 men took 6 ; 17 men took 5; 50 men took 4; 97 men took 
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A good many men (266) chose courses known by them to be easy for 
various good reasons, namely, to have more time for other studies ; for 
the subject-matter of the courses ; because of the instructor ; to work off 
conditions. 

The following table similar to the preceding table shows the distribu- 
tion of 100 replies to question 2 (a) through the several classes. It hap- 
pens that Mr. Stark, to whom they were assigned, was able to tabulate 
them without including a “ doubtful” column. 
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The general significance of the answers to question 2 (b), Table ITI, 
is, as was to be expected, similar to that of the answers to question 1, 
Table I. Excluding 136 doubtful replies, 555 men declare that the 
elective system promoted strenuousness of application, and only 56 that 
the elective system undermined strenuousness. 150 assert that it had 
no influence either way. If we add the 150 to 555 we get 705. It will 
be remembered that 712 men testified that the elective system had been 
beneficial to them; this agreement of these two figures was to be ex- 
pected. The reasons given for the belief that the elective system pro- 
moted or that it undermined strenuousness of application do not differ 
from the reasons already given for regarding the elective system as bene- 
ficial or harmful respectively, and need not be repeated. 

The next table, gives a general view of the testimony on question 2 (d) 
by classes. The table*® is derived from a group of 186 letters ; 17 doubt- 
ful replies have been excluded. 

The number of definite answers to question 2 (c), Table IV, is smaller 
than the number of similar answers to any of the other questions; and 
this is natural. The question is general, and requires a kind of scrutiny 


3, and 97 men took 2. At least two of these courses, I am informed by excel- 
lent authority, are regarded by the students as among the most valuable 
courses offered : and some of the other “snap ” courses, as well as these two, 
are chosen by the most earnest men for the subject-matter of the courses. 

1 Other reasons also had influence. 

° Two were influenced by other reasons also. 

8 From Mr. Morse’s report. 
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of school and college students not likely to have been made by most of the 
graduates to whom the inquiry was addressed. Yet 64 men state defi- 
nitely that they see such a weakness as that referred to, and believe it is 
traceable largely or wholly to the elective system. 313 do not attribute 
the weakness referred to to the elective system. They apparently see such 
a weakness (though relatively few assert positively that it does exist), but 
attribute it to other causes if it exists. It is worthy of note that so many 
men are willing to assign a cause for a fact not definitely recognized ! 
Among the causes most often specified by these 313 men are home and 
social influences (luxury, lax discipline), “‘ General prosperity and a full 
dinner pail,” “‘ Kindergarten sentimentalism,”’ poor teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools, the lecture system. Of these causes the first is mentioned 
more often than any other. 194 of the writers assert positively that they 
see no such weakness, and 255 did not answer the question at all. 

The general characteristics of the replies to this question [2 (c) ] may 
be gathered from the following facts? collected from a group of 98 let- 
ters taken at random, as before, from the entire collection. The classes 
known to be represented in these 98 letters are ’86, ’87, ’88, ’90, ’91, 
92, °93, 94, ’°95, ’96, °97, 98, 99. 12 men did not give their classes. 
30 of the men do not answer this question; 17 say they see no such 
weakness. Of the remaining 51, 5 attribute the weakness to the elec- 
tive system ; 12 express their conviction that it is not due to the elective 
system ; 25 attribute it to other causes (if it exists); 7 say they do not 
know the cause; and 2 recognize the weakness, but say nothing about 
a cause. 

In the foregoing report I have confined myself to such statements as 
the facts under consideration warrant. When a statement is not as defi- 
nite as could be desired, or when the information given fails to satisfy an 
inquiring mind, it is due, in part, to inherent indefiniteness or inade- 
quacy in the information secured and, in part, to the necessary limita- 
tions of a brief report. A more detailed account of the replies received 
would, of course, increase the significance of this report, and, it is prob- 


1 From Mr. Moore’s report. 
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able, that further study might throw more or clearer light on the whole 
inquiry. But I think it not likely that the leading facts shown by this 
report would be materially affected by further study. I feel also, since 
this is the case, that these facts, such as they are, should be made known 
without further delay to the many graduates who not only gave serious 
consideration to the questions sent out, but expressed great interest in 
the results of the inquiry, whatever they might be. 

The results of this inquiry may not be a final justification of the elec- 
tive system as now administered ; but so far as they go, I think they con- 
firm the wisdom of electives in Harvard College. One suggestion occurs 
so often in these letters that it must be inserted here, namely, that stu- 
dents should receive more and better guidance in the choice of studies 
than many of the present graduates received when they were in college. 
There is much in many of the carefully written replies that should 
receive serious consideration by college officers everywhere; and I wish 
that many of them or, at least, extracts from many of them could be 


published. 
Paul H. Hanus. 





JOSEPH HENRY THAYER. 


TuE death of Professor Thayer, on Nov. 26, 1901, adds one more name 
to the list of grievous losses that Harvard has been called on to suffer in 
the last few years. A good part of his life was spent with the Univer- 
sity: four years of undergraduate study (1846-50), one year as student 
in the Divinity School (1854-55), seven years (1877-84) as a member 
of the Corporation (during which time he was one year [1883-84] lec- 
turer in the Divinity School), and seventeen years as Bussey Professor 
of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation (1884-1901). He came 
to us as teacher in the fulness of experience, after eighteen years of 
teaching in the Andover Theological Seminary (1864-82), and gave his 
strength unreservedly to the service of the University. 

To his life-work, which lay in the field of New Testament grammar 
and lexicography, he brought wide learning, patience in investigation, 
minute accuracy in details, and critical acumen. His “ Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament” will long remain a manual for students 
and a monument of erudition and industry. The statement on the title- 
page, that it is a “revised and enlarged translation” of a German 
lexicon (Grimm’s Wilke), hardly conveys a correct impression of its char- 
acter. In fact the increase of the breadth and precision of definitions, the 
verification of references, the addition of further references, and the con- 
struction of the New Testament text from the best manuscript authori- 
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ties, entailed an amount of labor almost equivalent to the production of 
an independent lexicon. This breadth of research and exactitude of 
statement characterized all his scientific work — his articles in the Bible 
Dictionaries of Smith and Hastings, his translation of the New Testament 
Greek grammars of Winer and Buttmann, and his work on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. To this last he gave many years of 
labor, as a member of the American Committee collaborating with the 
English Committee, and as principal editor of the American Version 
(the English Version with the changes introduced by the American Com- 
mittee), which by agreement with the English Committee was published 
last year. His reading in his chosen field was wide and critical. He 
found time amid pressing professional and editorial duties to keep up 
with the enormous mass of New Testament literature that every year 
produced in Europe and America, and to form well-defined opinions as 
to its value. 

He was not only singularly precise in details —he had a marked 
capacity of organization. He conceived large plans, and worked them 
out with patience and success. As early as 1864 he announced his pur- 
pose to translate Grimm — he completed the translation in Cambridge 
in 1885. It is mainly to him that we owe the establishment of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Year after year 
he set forth the desirableness and the feasibility of such a school, and by 
unwearied exertions secured the indorsement of the Society of Biblical 
Literature, and of the American Oriental Society, and the codperation 
and financial support of a number of colleges, and of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America. The school went into operation in the year 
1900, and seems certain to give an impulse to Oriental study in this 
country, and to increase our knowledge of Oriental (especially Semitic) 
life, ancient and modern. 

Dr. Thayer was an enthusiastic teacher, ever ready to give sympathy 
and time to his students. He was exacting in his demands, had small 
patience with negligence, and refused to lower his standards on any per- 
sonal grounds, such as lack of previous preparation, or sickness; but he 
knew how to encourage and assist backward students, and to stimulate 
all by his own sense of the requirements of scholarship. He held firmly 
to the traditional New England standard of a minister’s outfit, insisting 
on the necessity of Hebrew and Greek for the preacher. This point was 
the subject of debate in the Harvard Divinity Faculty for years, and the 
final decision made it possible for a student to take the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity without a knowledge of Hebrew or Greek, the Faculty 
reserving the right, however, to pass on every individual case. In point 
of fact, it is true, in the past thirty years at least, only one man without 
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Greek had received the degree, and he was a Japanese, from whom crit- 
ical study of the Chinese classics was accepted in lieu of Greek. But 
Dr. Thayer, seeing that the Hebrew requirement was practically given 
up, believed there was danger that the Greek requirement would go 
the same way. Against this disposition to dispense with the original 
languages of the Bible, he set his face steadfastly — he lost no oppor- 
tunity to protest against what he regarded as a lamentable lowering of 
the standard of ministerial learning. When the question was finally 
decided, he, of course, accepted in good faith the action of the Faculty. 
Accept it cordially he could not — he was not an easy-going man, will- 
ing to fall in gracefully with the opinions of the majority; on the con- 
trary, he took things very seriously, and in matters that interested him, 
expressed himself pointedly. To the last he never spoke of the attitude 
of the Faculty toward the Hebrew and Greek requirements without a 
word of emphatic distrust and condemnation. 

His thinking was notably clear-cut — he could not abide haziness. 
This trait, which is prominent in his scholarly work, appears also in his 
theological views. He was not intolerant of other men’s opinions — he 
only held tenaciously to his own opinions, and claimed the right to define 
his position precisely. When he found, in 1882, that he could not sub- 
scribe the Andover Creed as it was then interpreted by the governing 
boards, he resigned his professorship in the Seminary —a sundering of 
old ties that gave him great pain. His own creed was distinct, yet 
catholic ; he held firmly to certain principles and facts that he believed 
to be fundamental, and among these he gave a prominent place to scien- 
tific truth and personal experience. 

Born and brought up in Boston, his traditions and training were those 
of New England, modified, however, by travel in foreign countries, and 
by a wide knowledge of men and things. He was a scholar and a man 
of affairs, a Puritan and a man of the world. In personal intercourse he 
showed an engaging frankness and friendliness, and the same devotion 
that appears in his scholarly undertakings manifested itself in his rela- 
tions with his friends, for whom he was always ready to do the uttermost. 
He was fortunate in retaining his physical soundness and vigor up to a 
few months before his death. His erect carriage, alert step, and cheery 
manner gave him, even in his last years, a remarkably youthful appear- 
ance, and his bodily alertness was in keeping with his mental activity. 
His literary career extended over forty years, apparently without dimi- 
nution of interest. He had the great happiness of seeing his main under- 
takings brought to a successful completion — the Greek lexicon, the revision 
of the English New Testament, and the establishment of the Jerusalem 
School. 
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At the close of the year 1900-01, he resigned his position in Harvard, 
and was made Professor Emeritus. The following summer he spent in 
Europe, and, returning to America, died in Cambridge after a short ill- 
ness, Nov. 26, having not long before (Nov. 7) passed his seventy-third 
birthday. 

After graduating from the Andover Seminary, in 1857, Dr. Thayer 
was pastor of the Crombie Street Church in Salem from 1859 to 1864, 
serving, however, as chaplain of the Fortieth Infantry Regiment of Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers from September, 1862 to May, 1863. He received 
the degree of A. M. from Harvard, the degree of S. T. D. from Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton, and the degree of Litt. D. from Dublin. He 
was a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Archaeological Institute of America, the American Oriental Society, and 


the Society of Biblical Literature. 
C. H. Toy. 





TOPICS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


COLLEGE GROWTH IS INDEPENDENT OF ATHLETICS. 


Many American colleges have imagined, and even affirmed, that suc- 
cess or failure in athletic sports has an immediate influence on the resort 
to colleges, victory increasing the resort within a year or two, and defeat 
diminishing it. An inquiry into Harvard experience on this matter may, 
therefore, have some interest. The following table exhibits the victories 
and defeats of Harvard in competition with Yale for the past ten years ; 
and this exposition is accompanied by the number of preliminary candi- 
dates at Harvard, the number of final candidates, the number of the 
Freshman class at Harvard, the number of the first-year Scientific class 
at Harvard, the number of the Freshman class at Yale, and the number 
of the first-year Scientific class at Yale in each year following the athletic 
victories or defeats which stand in the same line. The table explains 
itself, except perhaps for the years 1895 and 1896. In those years Har- 
vard did not play with Yale in all of the sports ; so that other competitors 
are mentioned in the tablé. In addition to the columns containing the 
athletic results, a column is added for the results in debating. 

One might suppose that the most immediate effect of victory or defeat 
in athletic sports would appear in the number of preliminary candidates 
and of final candidates for admission in the following year. Examining 
first the column of preliminary candidates, it will be seen at once that there 
is no relation between athletic victory or defeat for Harvard, and the in- 
crease or decrease of preliminary candidates in the following year. Thus, 
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H =Harvard won; Y= Yale won; P= Princeton won; Pa= University of Pennsylvania won ; 
C= Cornell won. 
* Increase in requirements for admission. 
the years 1894, 1895, and 1896 were years of uniform defeat ; yet, on 
the whole, the number of preliminary candidates increased substantially. 
The year 1899 was a year of victory; but no increase in the number of 
preliminary candidates took place. The column headed Final Candi- 
dates exhibits a similar result —declining fortune for Harvard is fol- 
lowed twice by small losses and thrice by good gains, and rising fortune 
is followed once by a small loss, twice by small gains, and once by a 
large gain. The last four columns of the table permit a comparison 
between the entering classes at Harvard and those at Yale. In 1893 
defeats and victories were even, and in the following academic year Har- 
vard College lost 2 Freshmen and Yale College gained 16; the Lawrence 
Scientific School gained 46 Freshmen and the Sheffield Scientific School 
gained 22. After the next year, 1894, when Yale was uniformly vic- 
torious, the Freshman class at Yale College gained nothing, while at 
Harvard College that class gained 63; the Lawrence Scientific School 
gained 15, and the Sheffield Scientific School, with increased require- 
ments for admission, lost 103. After 1895, when Harvard was defeated 
in every sport, Harvard College lost 46, whereas Yale College gained 24 ; 
and the Lawrence Scientific School and the Sheffield Scientific School 
each gained 23; but after 1896, when Harvard was successful in not a 
single sport, Harvard College gained 55, whereas Yale College lost 55; 
the Lawrence Scientific School gained 3 and the Sheffield Scientific 
School gained 17. After 1899, when Harvard won in every sport except 
football, where there was a tie, Harvard College gained only 39 and Yale 
College lost but 8; the Lawrence Scientific School lost 24 and the Shef- 
field Scientific School gained 12. In 1900, Harvard lost both rowing 
and football to Yale, but in the following academic year Harvard Col- 
lege gained 14, Yale College gaining 12; the Lawrence Scientific School 
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gained 2 and the Sheffield Scientific School gained 46. In short, it is 
impossible to trace any clear influence of success or failure in athletic 
sports on the comparative resort to these two colleges as this resort ap- 
pears in their respective Freshman classes. Looking at the whole period, 
the Freshman class at Harvard has gained a much larger percentage than 
the Freshman class at Yale, although Yale has been decidedly more suc- 
cessful in the athletic sports, and particularly in football and rowing, 
which are the sports in which colleges and schools, and the general public 
take the strongest interest. . . 

[ After giving a comparative table for Yale and Princeton, showing 
similar results, the President concludes.] If the American colleges and 
universities could satisfy themselves that success in athletics is not in- 
dispensable to college growth, or better still, be persuaded that too much 
attention to athletic sports or a bad tone in regard to them, hinders col- 
lege growth, there would probably result a great improvement in the 
spirit in which intercollegiate contests are conducted: they would come 
to be regarded as the by-play they really are, and would be carried on in 
a sportsmanlike way as interesting and profitable amusements. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


The situation and policy of Harvard University with regard to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts is peculiar, — one might almost say unique. It 
has required a degree in arts or science for admission to every one of its 
professional schools except the Dental School ; and it continues to confer 
on a very large number of persons the degree of Bachelor of Arts, — 419 
in 1900 out of 964 degrees conferred, and 483 in 1901 out of 1031 de- 
grees conferred.’ The next largest number of degrees conferred in any 
department of the University was 130 degrees of Doctor of Medicine in 
1900, and 145 degrees of Bachelor of Laws in 1901. The policy of the 
University is to make the degree of A. B. the fundamental, primary de- 
gree of the University, and to use no other in competition with it. The 
terms on which this degree is given are liberal, so far as the variety of 
studies which may be counted toward it is concerned, but the require- 
ments for the degree in examinations to be passed are strict. The Uni- 
versity has seen its own requirements within the professional schools 
greatly raised since 1870; and in medicine, at any rate, the limits of 
that upward movement have not been reached. Meantime, the ex- 
amination requirements for admission to Harvard College have increased, 
if one looks back thirty or twenty years, though not, perhaps, within the 
last ten years. The secondary schools have responded to the increased 

1 Cf. the corresponding figures at Columbia University in 1901, — 134 de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts out of a total number of 606 degrees conferred. 
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requirements of the College; so that the schools now do a good part of 
the work which was formerly done in the Freshman year of Harvard 
College. There can be no doubt that the two governing boards and the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences all desire to maintain the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in its full significance as the degree representing a general liberal 
culture. 

Recognizing the improvement which has taken place in secondary 
schools, and believing that the standard of daily work in Harvard Col- 
lege is but a moderate one, so that large numbers of students could do 
more work without injury to their health and with benefit to their powers 
of application, a considerable proportion of the members of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences believe that the present requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts can be met by a diligent student, or by a student of 
unusual ability, in three years, and that the College would reap distinct 
advantages from making a definite offer of the degree in three years 
under suitable restrictions against superficial and hasty work, and that 
this could be done without lowering the present standard for the de- 
gree. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences gave much time to the con- 
sideration of this subject during the year 1900-01; but the Faculty, 
near the end of the year, refused to adopt a new definition of the require- 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, prepared by a committee 
which had given several months to study of the subject. Since the cur- 
rent academic year opened, the Faculty adopted and sent to the Corpora- 
tion and the Board of Overseers a clear statement of its present practice 
with regard to recommending for the degree of Bachelor of Arts candi- 
dates who have been in residence less than four years. Under this pre- 
sent practice, any young man of industry and fair ability can obtain the 
degree in three years, if he makes, rather early in his course, an intelligent 
plan for accomplishing that object. 


WORK OF THE APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


In April, 1897, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences established a commit- 
tee called the “ Appointment Committee,” with Mr. Byron S. Hurlbut 
as secretary. It was a large committee, representing all the chief de- 
partments of instruction under that Faculty. The work of this commit- 
tee has been going on for more than four years, so that it is now possible 
to give some idea of it. It was copied, with modifications, from the 
Appointments Bureau of the University of Oxford ; and it has been in 
turn imitated by numerous American universities. During the year under 
review, a detailed account of the methods of the committee, with speci- 
mens of all its blanks, was sent by request to seven colleges and universi- 
ties. 
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The number of persons registered with the committee October 1, 1901, 
was 1737,—Aan increase of 713 within two years. By far the largest 
number of those registered with the committee are teachers. Each per- 
son registering, if meaning to teach, mentions the subjects which he feels 
especially prepared to teach. The number of registrations by subject is 
3792; and the number of subjects mentioned is 71. Ninety-two per- 
sons desired business appointments only. 

From the beginning, the committee has been endeavoring to ascertain 
in what institutions of learning, and in what parts of the country, Harvard 
graduates are teaching, or have recently taught. The list is still very 
incomplete; but it has been thus far ascertained that Harvard graduates 
are teaching, or have recently taught, in 535 universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools, scattered through 51 states, territories, recently ac- 
quired islands, and foreign countries. This enumeration does not include 
superintendencies or principalships of schools. 

During the past two years a record has been kept of the requests ad- 
dressed directly to the committee or its secretary for persons to fill posi- 
tions, but not of those addressed to individual members of the committee. 
These requests numbered in 1900-01, 321 for teachers, 90 for private 
tutors, and 99 for miscellaneous positions. During the year ending 
October 1, 1901, 163 teachers’ positions are known to have been secured 
through the direct agency of the committee ; and it is supposed that a 
considerable additional number were really secured, though the commit- 
tee was not informed of the results. These 163 positions were divided 
as follows: in secondary schools, 95; in universities and colleges, 54 ; 
two-year engagements as tutors, 2; permanent business places, 12. 
These figures do not include positions of a temporary nature secured 
during the academic year for undergraduates. 

For work during the summer vacation of 1901, 218 resident students 
registered ; for work during the academic year beginning October 1, 
1900, 231 resident students registered, of whom 107 desired work as 
tutors. A great variety of work is secured for undergraduates, both in 
vacation and in term-time. Tutoring is the best resource ; stenography 
with type-writing is a very good one; for many of the professors and 
instructors of the University give to students much of their lecture-work, 
correspondence, and copying. 

The function of the committee is not limited to securing first places: 
in the year under review, 48 teachers already at work made special ap- 
plication for a better place, or, at least, for a change of place for the year 
1901-02. Of these, so far as the commiitee is informed, 36 were suc- 
cessful in making a change, 15 of them through the direct agency of the 
committee. The nature of the places secured during the year is various, 
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extending from positions in elementary schools to professorships in uni- 
versities. The places were distributed in 31 states, territories, and so 
forth — 24 were in the Philippines. 

The work of the committee is now firmly established ; but it is capa- 
ble of, and should have, large development. With public schools the 
relations of the committee are not so satisfactory as with private and 
endowed schools, colleges, and universities. It is only within the last 
few years that the number of Harvard students definitely fitting them- 
selves for this field has been considerable. Young Harvard men are 
beginning to realize the opportunities which the great public school sys- 
tems offer; and superintendencies are attracting well-trained men. The 
committee should be able to further the wishes of young graduates who 
desire to enter business houses. In this work the committee can be 
greatly aided by graduates of the University already well established in 
business. Another important development of the work should be pro- 
curing places for graduates of the professional schools, especially of the 
schools of medicine and law. The organization of this work, so far as 
registration is concerned, can easily be accomplished by the codperation 
of the secretaries of the schools ; but the willingness of the committee to 
undertake this particular work must, of course, be brought to the notice 
of Harvard men who are practicing these professions all over the United 
States. 

The services of the Appointment Committee are rendered gratui- 
tously, the committee having departed in this respect from the practice of 
the Oxford Appointments Bureau. 


RELATIONS OF INSTRUO®ION AND RESEARCH. 


Last summer the Prussian government offered Assistant Professor 
Theodore W. Richards a full professorship of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, and described the professorship as offering ample 
opportunities for chemical research. Dr. Richards was an assistant in 
Chemistry at Harvard from 1889 to 1891, instructor from 1891 to 
1894, and assistant professor from 1894. He had, therefore, been 
twelve years in the service of the University, and he had in that interval 
published a series of chemical investigations of unusual merit. Indeed 
it was these publications which attracted the attention of the Prussian 
government. The desire of the Corporation to retain the services of 
Professor Richards caused them to consider the conditions under which 
it was reasonable to expect professors engaged in instruction to be also 
successful original investigators. To determine the just relation between 
instruction and research is one of the most difficult of modern univer- 
sity problems. It is clear that a man of letters or science, whose time is 
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to be chiefly given to private study, and who is supported on an endow- 
ment, must have contact with advanced students of his subject, else he 
will have no competent assistants in his researches, and will bring up no 
body of disciples. He should also be required to give stated lectures, 
or prepare stated reports, or perform other duties which will give public 
evidence that he is hard at work on his subject, and is producing results 
which can be imparted to advanced students, to an Academy, or to other 
competent audience. It is all important to such a man that he should 
have the opportunity to attract and train a series of advanced students 
who will catch his spirit, and carry on his work long after his personal 
teaching has ceased. To provide a laboratory, or a library, or a salary 
derived from endowments, is not the whole of proper university action 
aimed at the production of competent investigators. The university ser- 
vice for such men must be wisely planned, and those plans must be exe- 
cuted with far-seeing skill. The endowment of research is becoming an 
attractive object for private benevolence ; but the world has little expe- 
rience of wise schemes for this purpose. The Corporation endeavored 
to make with Professor Richards an arrangement of his work which will 
leave him a teacher, and yet give him time and facilities for chemical 
research, and for creating a school of chemical investigators. After due 
consideration of the attractive proposal of the Prussian government Pro- 
fessor Richards decided to remain at Harvard University. It is a plea- 
sant feature of this unique negotiation that it holds out a hope that 
America may before long begin to repay to Germany some of the im- 
mense educational benefits which the German universities have con- 
ferred on the American. 


INCONSISTENCIES OF THE PRESENT SUFFRAGE. 


Early in January, 1901, the Corporation and Board of Overseers 
appointed a Joint Committee to prepare and present to the General 
Court a bill to provide for enlargement of the suffrage for Overseers, 
which is now restricted to Bachelors and Masters of Arts and holders of 
honorary degrees. The committee agreed upon a bill by which the leg- 
islature should give to the Corporation and Board of Overseers power te 
enlarge the suffrage at their discretion, the consent of both Boards being 
required for every enlargement. This bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a large majority, but was first delayed in the Senate, and 
then loaded there with objectionable amendments ; so that the friends of 
the measure at last requested that it be referred to the next General 
Court. 

Of the ordinary degrees conferred in 1900, 553 gave the right of suf- 
frage, and 411 did not give that right. In 1901, 608 gave the right of 
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suffrage, and 423 did not. In 1865, the year of the act which defines 
the existing suffrage for Overseers, the Masters of Arts were, almost 
without exception, persons who had already received the Harvard degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. To-day a large proportion of them are persons 
who have not received the Harvard degree of Bachelor of Arts; and of 
these graduates of other colleges, more than half spend only one year 
in Cambridge. The Dean of the Graduate School reports that men 
who resort to that School for one year “are likely to continue to be 
a majority of its students.” He also reports that sixty-two per cent. 
of the students of the School do not hold the Harvard first degree 
in Arts. That the suffrage should be conferred on these Masters of 
Arts, and should not be conferred upon the graduates of the Scientific 
School, who, as a rule, have spent four years in Cambridge, is only one 
of the extraordinary anomalies created by applying the legislation of 
1865 without modification to the new conditions of 1901. A graduate 
of the Law School, or of the Divinity School, who was previously a 
graduate of some other college than Harvard, has probably spent three 
full years in Cambridge, and has boarded at Memorial Hall or Randall 
Hall, used the Gymnasium and the Libraries, and been welcome to any 
College teams and crews for which he was fit; yet he is denied the suf- 
frage, when many Masters of Arts, who are Bachelors of Arts of other 
colleges, obtain it on one year of residence in Cambridge. Hereafter 
such graduates of the Divinity, Law, or Scientific School will probably 
have been for years members in full standing of the new Harvard 
Union. The Joint Committee in the two Boards will advocate their 
bill again at the ensuing session of the legislature. 





ONE WAY TO IMPROVE THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


[By request, Mr. Hood kindly sends the Magazine this plan for improving the Class 
Day, Commencement, and related celebrations. Since writing this letter Mr. Hood 
has been appointed a member, with Gen. S. M. Weld, ’60, and A. J. Garceau, °91, of 
a subcommittee, to report to the Committee of Ten of the Alumni Association ap- 
pointed to consider changes in the Commencement arrangements. He was largely 
instrumental in planning ’86’s successful celebration last year. — Ep.] 


For some years I have heard at Commencement regrets by many fel- 
lows that there was so little at Cambridge to bring the graduates back 
each year. Last year ’86 held its Fifteenth Reunion, and while that 
celebration lasted four days, only one day was spent at Cambridge ; the 
programme being, — Monday, at the Country Club, Brookline; evening 
at the Pop Concert. Zwesday, Misery Island, — evening, Class Dinner 
at the Exchange Club. Wednesday, Commencement Day at Cambridge. 
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Thursday, New London. Now ’86 had a good time, but the pity of it 
was that more of the celebration could not have taken place at Cambridge. 

The programme of Commencement Day itself is open to much improve- 
ment and rearrangement, but the greatest defect is the present arrangement 
of the whole Commencement season. Think of the present arrangement! 
Sunday, Baccalaureate Sermon. The following Friday,—Class Day. 
The following Wednesday,— Commencement Day. Ten days elapse 
from the beginning to the end of the present Commencement season, and 
many of the men in the graduating classes feel that Commencement Day 
belongs to the graduates, and do not wait for it, but have their degrees 
sent to them. 

If a programme of Commencement season can be arranged to get the 
men back to Cambridge, trust the men themselves to have good times, 
all of which develop into friendships for each other, and the University. 
Give a programme at Commencement which will attract men to return, 
and you will see the Harvard spirit develop, and it will be that kind of a 
spirit which built the Harvard Union, and gives men courage to win 
in ball games, in races, and even in the serious struggles of after life. 

The true Harvard spirit exists in every Harvard man, somewhere, — 
sometimes, perhaps, a little latent. Now, that spirit needs expression to 
develop it. For expression it needs only an opportunity, and Commence- 
ment season is the opportunity. Personal friendships are most easily 
started and encouraged on the playgrounds of life. The University needs 
the friendship of every Harvard man. Why not, then, use the Com- 
mencement season for all these purposes, — as an opportunity for develop- 
ment of a larger and more frank Harvard spirit, for development of the 
personal equation of Harvard men, for the development of personal 
friendship toward the University, for the development of stronger Class 
feeling, and for the development of a unity of all Harvard men, gradu- 
ates and undergraduates ? 

The first step toward making possible an attractive programme is to 
“ bunch ” the events. 

Suppose an arrangement were made as follows : — 

Sunday — Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Monday — Class Day — Undergraduates’ day. 

Tuesday — Sports Day — Class Dinners at night. 

Wednesday — Commencement. 

Thursday — Phi Beta Kappa at Cambridge; Boat Race at New 
London. 

What would be the result? The man in the graduating Class would 
surely stay over Tuesday and probably would stay over to Commence- 
ment to get his degree, and would see the Class spirit exhibited by older 
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classes, and perhaps get an added thrill of affection for his University 
and his classmates, The parent (very often a Harvard man) who 
comes to the Class Day of his son, waits for Commencement. The staid 
old graduate, who sometimes comes to Commencement, will take an extra 
day to march down with the boys to Soldier’s Field to see the ball game, 
and take in his Class Dinner in the evening. On Tuesday morning 
the younger graduates can have their “scratch” ball games, their 
“scratch ’’ crew races, and other games of their own, — and all could see 
a good ball game with Yale in the afternoon. 

The winning spirit is at present rampant at Harvard. Why not encour- 
age it by rearranging Commencement season so as to give us all a yearly 
opportunity to “‘ warm up” towards each other, towards the undergradu- 
ates, and towards the University ? 

Frederic C. Hood, ’86. 





HARVARD ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION, I. 


Tue diary, from which the following extracts are taken, was written 
by Samuel Chandler, a graduate of Harvard in the Class of 1775. He 
was the son of the Rev. Samuel Chandler, of Gloucester, and the house 
in which he lived still stands on the southerly side of Middle Street, in 
that town. His father’s quaint, little, home-made diary first introduces 
us to “Sammy.” Its closely written pages tell of a minister’s busy life 
140 years ago in a New England seacoast town. There are accounts 
of weddings and funerals, of the weather and crops, of long horseback 
journeys and ordinations, of prayers with the dying and visits to the 
deacons, of catechism classes and sermons preached “ with power.” 
We soon become acquainted with the minister’s four children, but we 
read most frequently of the youngest, Sammy, who was chosen to be the 
scholar of the family. It was probably hoped he would follow in his 
father’s steps and become a clergyman, but Sam’s mind was of an en- 
tirely different mould. As we shall see later, he had cravings to be a 
conjurer; a fiddle appealed to him, a banjo still more; mathematics 
were not entirely bad, but Greek and Latin, and, worst of all, ortho- 
graphy, were stupid and useless. His studies commenced at Dummer 
Academy, Byfield, the home of his father’s friend, the Rev. Moses Par- 
sons. Frequently we read of the minister driving over to see Mr. 
Parsons, in a borrowed “sha,” and bringing Sammy home with him 
for Sunday. A pleasant ride it must have been for the boy, past rocky 
pastures and through sweet-smelling woods, until the salt breezes told 
him he was home once more. 
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Dummer Academy was followed, of course, by Harvard College, and 
under date of July 6, 1771, the minister writes : — 

“T set out ab‘ seven of the clock for Cambridge, Sammy with me in a 
chaize, for Commencement. Dined at Martin’s. Get out to Cambridge 
about six of the clock. Lodged at Mr. Prentisses. 

“July 17. I attend commencement. Dined in Hall. 

“July 19. Sammy was examined and put by for the Vacancy. Cool 
all the week... . 

“ July 22. Was at home all the week instructing Sammy. 

“27. All the week I have closely attended Sammy in his studies.” 

In August, the older son was sent to Byfield for Sammy’s clothing, 
and it was soon after shipped to Boston, together with a bed, Sammy 
and his father following. On Aug 16th, “Sammy was reéxamined 
and accepted.” 

The country, during the time Sam studied at Harvard, was fired with 
excitement at the events preceding the Revolutionary War, and Boston 
was the focus of all eyes. The legislature had adjourned to Cam- 
bridge, and occupied the College Chapel. The students, not slow to 
eatch the political fever, became strong champions of liberty. Indeed, 
they applied the principles of their elders to school life, and impatiently 
resisted any “ tyrannical” authority used by the tutors or others. The 
president, Langdon, was a pious, studious man, but hardly suited for his 
difficult position. Punishments were principally inflicted by fines, which 
affected the parents more than the students. 

Sam’s diary is well bound in calfskin, and embellished with won- 
derful heads, drawn in ink. The first leaves are devoted to accounts, 
and the last, to themes in English and Latin. In the centre is the 
diary proper. Pointing hands with large cuffs, attract the reader’s at- 
tention to all important events. The book commences as Sam returns 
from a vacation. 

February, 1773. “ Wednesday 10. this Morning at about 5 of Clok 
I sat out for Boston in a Schoner belonging to Jno. Stevens, & although 
the Wind was contrary we got to Boston abcut 9 at night. 

“ Thursday 11. I spent the chief of this Day in Boston. got up to 
Cambridge in ye Evening; but dont enter my name till Fryday and 
now I begin to wait in the Hall having had my Petition granted for the 
Watership. I spent my Vacation upon the Study of Trignometry. I 
clean’d my Fathers old Clok, & sat it a going, also a watch belonging to 
miah Parsons. before I went home & Some Twice after, the Ground 
was not covered with Snow till ye last of January when their was good 
Sleding.” 


Then follows an account of the loss of $5.00, stolen from his chest. 
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He strongly suspects a fellow student, named Parker, and consults with 
two of the tutors, Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. Marsh, how he may regain 
his money. Not meeting with success in his search, he finally decides 
to see if a conjurer can help him. 

“ Thursday, 25. this fore Noon I hired Mr. Steetman’s hors & Sha 
in which Emerson and I togather with Battle and Hall went to Dedham 
to one Dusts a Conjurers. I told him I had lost Something and wanted 
his Helpe in discovering ye Person. Upon no other Information he 
told me when I lost it how I left my Money & that I Suspected one per- 
ticular Person. he discribed Parker so exactly that before he had men- 
tioned one Quarter of ye Description two of my Company (who knew 
nothing of the Affair) knew it to be ye Description of him and men- 
tioned his name. No Person that had lived with him all their lives 
could give a more exact Description of him. he Described ye Place 
where ye Money was (viz on the East side of a Chimney which is ye 
Place where Parkers Chest stands) he also described the House exactly 
in which it was and Many Things he told to ye other Scholars all of 
which gave us full satisfaction that he well understood the Art he pro- 
fesed. on our Return wee drank Tea att ye Punch Bowl and got home 
to Prayers. 

“ Fryday 26. this morning I was called over five Times ;— the Af- 
fair about Parker here rests I have no Proof against him and Marsh 
letting it be spred about the College it is now becom Common & I am 
out of Hopes of any Recovery. 

“Fryday Mareh 12. this morning I was called over four Times. 
in ye Afternoon I hear again from Dusts by some Scholars who have 
been their. I hear the Money has some Part been spent hut the Re- 
mainder is hid near ye College House Pump. I go out and look for it 
but do not find it. I do not attend Prayers. 

“Saturday 13. this Morning I lay in bed and do not attend Prayers. 
in ye fore Noon I make another Search for my Money but find it 
not. this Afternoon I borrow a Book of Thatcher entitled Clavis As- 
trologis or how to Astrologis. I seem resolved to purchas it or keep it 
without. At Night I do not attend Prayers. 

“ Wednesday March 17. att 11 of Clok I sent in an Excuse & 
Stayed from Reciting. Showed up my Latin about 3 P.M. did not 
attend Prayers. I spent ye first of this Evening on Horace. ye rest 
on Mathematicks. I begun Vulger Fractions today & finished them all 
having no knowledge of ’em before. 

“ Thursday, 18. This Morning after some Trouble in getting a Hors 
& Sha Willard Tylar and myself at about 11 of clok sat out to go 
to Dustes to have their Fortunes told them. wee got to ye Punch 
VOL. X. — NO. 39. 25 
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Bowl about $ P. M. Wee eat a late Dinner at the upper End of 
Roxbury, missed our way but got their about 4. I talked to him about 
larning: the Art. he gave me great Encouradgement. comeing back 
our hors tired so as with great Difficulty one riding the others going on 
Foot wee got to ye Punch Bowl about 8 where wee Drank Coffee. got 
home before 11, put the Hors & Sha up att Bradishes. wee had a very 
fatigueing Ride it being very muddy and exceding bad riding so as ye 
Hors could hardly git along. 

“ Saturday 20. this morning being very sleepy I do not git up till a 
little before Commons. this fore noon I took Parkers Watch from 
Hubard with a Design to keep it till he payed me. he & hubbard tried 
but could not git it till the latter hysted me to Mr. W. he said it was 
Hubbard’s loss not Parkers for me to keep ye Watch promising to see 
about my Money on Monday. I give hubart the Watch after a great 
deal of talk with Mr. Wadsworth. Went to bed early this Evening.” 

On the 22d, he ate a fine supper of beefsteak in Thatcher’s chamber, 
and spent the evening in cleaning bottles. On the 24th, he drinks 
punch and eats “ Bred and Chese” at Gay’s chamber. “This whole 
Day is past with my doing but little Business.” 

“25. this Morning I attended Reciting but got excused from Con- 
struing telling him I was not well last Night.” 

He buys a barrel of cider, which he bottles, and sells a part of it to 
other students. The remainder he stores in the “Suller,” digging a 
hole to put it in. 

“Sunday, 28. This Evening I am much purplext abot Studying 
Euclid the Scholium under the first Proposition second Book. I believe 
there are none of ye Class y* understand it. 

“Monday 29. Not being very well I sent in an Excuse by my 
Chum & I lay till the Bel rings for Commons but I get up in time 
enough .to set my Table. I hear Marsh explained the Leson to them 
this Morning but not very intelligible. 

“Fryday April 2. this Morning I was called over three Times. 
after Prayers I declamed in ye Hall before my Class in English a 
Piece on Art of Speaking (viz) Remonstrance or contempt of Pride.” 

While at home on a vacation, he writes as follows : — 

“Sunday, April 11. this Morning I did not go to meting by Rea- 
son of not gitting my Heir Dressed in season. 

“Thursday, April 29. this Vacation I went a gunning and toyled 
almost a whole Day from one end of the Town to the other and killed 
for my Trouble one little Robin. thus I have spent this Vacation with- 
out doing a Thing worth a mentioning &e. &e. 

“ Monday, May 3. this Afternoon in Cleaning out my study I find 
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a piece of Gold (in value about two Dollars) lay carelessly under my 
Chest such as I never owned. I do not now by what means it came 
their. 

“Thursday 6. This Morning after Prayer the President red over a 
heap of new Laws such as to prevent any publick Entertainment (Com- 
mencement excepted) likewise to prevent any Scholars being absent 
from his Cham. unless it be in play Hours, to prevent sending Fresh- 
men in Studying Hours and such like Laws not very exceptable to ye 
undergraduates. 

“Sunday, 9. This morning I did not git up till seven of Clock. at 
Meting there was one Emerson preached a very hollowing man which 
occasioned much Laughing among the Scholars. 

“ Wednesday, 12th. This fore Noon I cleared out my Study fit for 
painting. After Dinner I went down and bowled for one Bottle of Ail 
& three Cakes. this afternoon,wee had no Reciting. after Prayers I 
go down Town with Four more. we bowled for twenty Cakes and five 
and three Bottles of Ail. I lost only one Bottle. All the Cake and 
Ail I have kept, eat and drank has cost 38/” I have lost of it 3 when 
my part would have been } had I not played for it. It has been 
showery and warm. 

“ Wednesday, 26. I see the Cadets exercise in king Street likewise 
hear the band of Musick which has lately come over. 

“Fryday 28. this Morning in at Prayers I was called over five 
times absent and twice tardy. When I was at Morses to git my Heir 
dressed I was ordered home but do not go. _ this is the first Time I have 
been ordered to my Chamber since the new Laws were made. at 
eleven of Clock I was again ordered to my Chamber by Mr. Marsh 
but I give some Excuse and dont go. My Thum is very sore by rea- 
son of a great Splinter which I run in under my Nail. last Night a 
walking in Boston Yesterday and the Day befor, I have made my Toes 
so sore as I can’t were a Shoe Solely because my Shoes pinched mee. 
I am very tired after my Towr and almost resolved not to go to boston 
any more publeck Days. it has been a very Pleasant day. 

“Saturday 29. at Noon while I was down in the Kitching waiting to 
have the Bell Ring it being about Common time I heard the Bel ring 
and the Engine a runing which wee soon perceived to be for Fier. I 
run the same Way I saw the others run and when I got down in town 
perceived it to be the Gail which was supposed to be catched by a Spark 
from the Chimney. by reason of their seeing the Fire first also ours 
being locked up, the town Engine got their before ours but by Activity 
of the Scholars our Engine got placed (although they had to go over 
and break down several Fences to git in a proper place) filled, played 
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up the House, extinguished the Fire and got away from it before the 
Town’s had got filled and rady to play. this is not the first time the 
Scholars have had the Prefirence. Wee heare that their is a Fire in 
Boston. after Dinner going upon the Top of Harvard and Seeing the 
Smoke I set out with some others for Boston and find it to be the King’s 
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storeship which catched by some Fire falling from the Cabose on the 
Deck which had been lately moved. I find the Inhabitants were all 
alarmed & fled with all Speed by reason of the divers Reports that was 
spred concerning the great Quantity of Powder that was on bord re- 
ported to be 800 Berrils. the other ships also drew of by which en- 
creased the alarm. this alarm continued till word was sent about that 
and that was afterwards hove overboard — berel 





their was only one 
on bord. it seems now that the Inhabitants see her burn,with Pleasure 
only they are sorry the Commissioners are not on Bord. I go on long 
Wharf to see her but her Cables being burnt of She is driven over to 
noddles Island where she is sunk but her upper Works still continue to 
burn. it is said she was loaded with Cordage all of which is burnt. 
Nobody seems sorry, but all wish the other Ships had perished in like 
Destiny. 

“Monday, 14 June. this forenoon I went to Mr. Wadsworth for an 
Order to git my Chamber whitewashed. he sends me to the President. 
I go but do not find him at Home. 

“Fryday,18. this Morning I rose early & got partly up to Cambridge 
before six of the Clok when I met Hendley in a Shaafter ours. I went 
back with him to House & after some Time we get Paxto to go with 
ous. wee got up just as the Oration begun. there was a very fine Ora- 





tion offered by Rice and the Chappel Something full. after the Oration 
was over, friends came to my Chamber from Boston. they stay in my 
Chamber till near Dinner when they go away with some others to dine I 
not being able to get anyone to wait for me because it is a very hot day 
and they all engaged. we had green Peas in the Hall. our Class (as is 
always customary) left the Freshmen & moved up to the Seniors Table & 
some of them were so manerly as to take the highest Place which causes 
some Disturbance in the Hall. the afternoon I spend the Time chiefly 
in drinking till my Company goes away. the College have been chiefly 
in company a drinking to Day and at Night they seem to all be in Drunk- 
edness and confusion. this seems to be the Effect of their depriving one 
Scholar — the Valedictory Orator —to make an Entertainment for the 
Senior Class which has always before been customary. it has been avery 
hot day. 

“ Saturday, 19. this morning I did not attend Prayers. in at Com- 
mons the Class by Mr. Eliots Orders sat with the Freshmen which is 
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contrary to Custom. the Class think it is very hard as this is done by 
their Tutor. at Noon the Class having got Lieve of Mr. Marsh sit at the 
upper Tables. this again causes much Confusion and histing in the Hall. 
the Class seems to be universally out with Mr. Eliot he having treated 
them ill in saverel Respects which has also been taken notice of by the 
other Classes, this Day has been very Hot so as I have worn only a Gown 
Shirt Stockings & Shoes. 

“Monday 21. After Dinner I was histed by Dunbar for eating before 
the Scholars came in. Mr. Hall was hard upon me & did not permit me 
to say but very little. I take my treatment by both of them to be very 
hard as it has been customary for all the Waiters to do it and no one ever 
complained of before me. 

“Tuesday, 22. this Morning after Prayers Park 2d. a junior and 
Williard one of my Classmates were ordered out in the Alley and rusti- 
cated for many past Misdemeniors but more perticular for their attending 
Bradishes with bad profain Company &c. which was contrary to the Col- 
lege Laws and recconed as a great Misdemenior. this is the Effects of 
the Behaviour on the valedictory Day never known to be so till they pre- 
vented their being an Entertainment by their tyrannical Laws.” 

He goes home for a day, hiring a freshman to wait on table for him, 
during his absence. He was going without permission, but meeting a 
tutor, he returns and obtains leave. 

“Thursday 24. I set out and after two of Clok and got Home a little 
after nine. my Father was in bed and the Gates fast so as with little 
Difficulty I got to the Barn, which wayked my Father who got up. it 
seemed he was afraid upon his first seeing of me I came to bring bad 
News which he often does when I come Home before the Vacation. after 
Supper I went to bed very tired about ten of Clok. 

“Tuesday, 29. this Afternoon wee do not Recite Mr. Hall being 
away. after Prayers at Night the Class have a Meting in the Chapel 
when it is voted and agreed not to meddle with the freshmens Hats nor 
to go out under the Tree on the Night before Commencement which I 
suppose will brake up a Custom that has been carryed on ever since the 
College has been hear. our resoves are as yet kept private. 

“June 31. this month of June which now hath ended 

hath brought my Age to twenty Years. — 
in Diligence I’ve not much Mended, 
it my Journal do appears. 
Sarah E. Mulliken. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


[ To be concluded. ]} 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


GREATER HARVARD. 


Among the evidences, or perhaps the penalties, of the immense numer- 
a ical growth of Harvard University are the multifarious 
Organized. centres of organization that have been created, in order to 
express the multitudinous wants of Harvard men. Greater Harvard is 
made up, first of all, of all persons now alive who have ever been enrolled 
in any capacity, or for any length of time as students of any department 
of Harvard University. Some institutions more recently founded, even 
of considerable size, have undertaken to keep a record of occasional and 
short term students, and to preserve a knowledge of their whereabouts. 
At Harvaid the number of students who never took a degree is not known, 
and would be difficult to estimate; but it is probable that the number of 
graduates and temporary students is not far from 20,000, scattered 
throughout the United States, and indeed throughout the world ; many 
of them long out of touch with Harvard, others, though degreeless, among 
Harvard’s honored and affectionate sons. A smaller category is more 
nearly known through the researches of the editor of the Quinguennial, 
who in 1900 estimated that there were then living 12,790 individuals 
recorded on the roll of graduates of the University, including holders of 
honorary degrees. This total excludes the numerous duplications of 
holders of academic degrees, who afterwards have taken professional 
degrees. Narrowing the circle still further, there are, if we take in the 
Class of 1902, nearly 9000 living Bachelors of Arts, that is graduates of 
Harvard College. Many out of these degree holders are organized in 
professional alumni associations; the Law School Association, for in- 
stance, enrolling 1894 members out of about 2300 Bachelors of Laws ; 
while the Medical, Dental, and Divinity associations are also flourishing. 
By far the most important of these bodies is the Association of the 
Alumni of Harvard College, which keeps up the fiction of the Com- 
mencement dinner, and the reality of Commencement after-dinner ad- 
dresses, and sees that candidates are properly nominated for the Over- 
seers. Suffrage for the Overseers is vested in such persons as have 
received from the College a degree of Bachelor of Arts, or Master of 
Arts, or any honorary degree, voting on Commencement Day in the 
city of Cambridge, the A. B. to have at least five years’ standing; the 
7000 living persons who thus claim a share in the University government 
are quite coincident with the 8787 not members of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, which includes “all graduates of Harvard College of at least one 
year’s standing, and all persons who have received any honorary degree 
from the College.” 
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Within the mass of alumni and other former students are many 
smaller organizations of Harvard men. One very select e 
body, composed entirely of A. B.’s, except for a few hon- Greater 
orary members, is the Phi Beta Kappa. The Harvard — 
chapter has about 1100 living members, and its annual address, poem, 
and dinner are almost an official event in the college year. Another 
alumni organization which cuts across classes is the Athletic Association 
of Harvard Graduates, founded in 1898: it holds no meeting, and in the 
fiscal year 1900-1901 collected in membership dues about $2882, which 
would show a membership of about 1400. The Association makes no 
contribution to athletics ; its function is the publication of the Harvard 
Bulletin, which in the year 1900-1901 cost net $1779. Another organi- 
zation which is coming to be a great centre for graduates is the Har- 
vard Union, open to any respectable person who has ever been a student 
at Harvard University; on February 1, 1902, there were 1900 gradu- 
ate members. Very much like the alumni associations of the Professional 
Schools is the Harvard Teachers’ Association, open to any teacher who 
has ever been a student of Harvard University; this is one of the two 
Harvard associations in which women have equal rights. of membership, 
and in fact it includes several hundred such persons who have been mem- 
bers of the Summer School; an active and flourishing society, it holds 
an annual field-day, and presents excellent and practical programmes, fol- 
lowed by a dinner. A large society with about 2300 members, which 
however, has no social purpose, is the Harvard Coiperative Society, open 
to all members of the University and also to students of Radcliffe Col- 
lege: membership practically means nothing more than the payment of 
a small fee, and the expectation of a small dividend at*the end of the 
year out of the profits of the Association. Smaller organizations are those 
of the graduates of various college societies, several of which have alumni 
association trustees for holding the legal title of their property, and for 
like purposes; they are open, of course, only to former members of the 
societies. The permanent Class organizations are open not only to the 
graduates of a particular year, but to all persons ‘who have been con- 
nected with the Class, even for brief periods ; and they now include stu- 
dents registered in the Lawrence Scientific School. Every Class, from the 
time of the oldest living graduate, has such an organization; and in many 
eases the last survivors have turned over the remainder of the Class funds 
to the College. Outside Cambridge by far the most important centres of 
college influence are the Harvard clubs, of which there are now about 30 
scattered throughout the country. The largest and liveliest is the New 
York Harvard Club, with a good house, soon to be enlarged, which is the 
headquarters of Harvard life in that city ; and it is also a godsend to the 
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young Harvard men, who find there a warm fire, a warm welcome, and a 
warm dinner. In most of the large cities, especially Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Saint Paul, Milwaukee, Saint 
Louis, and San Francisco there are permanent Harvard clubs which hold 
an annual dinner, usually enlightened by some Cambridge luminary ; and 
some of them have interim smokers and other such festivities. Of late 
years the Central and Northwestern Harvard clubs have come together 
in a federation called the Associated Harvard Clubs, which holds an 
annual convention from city to city, and has been a very effective means 
of rousing enthusiasm and concentrating attention on College problems. 


It will be observed that this mighty enginery of intellectual vortices 
ates in and around and beyond Harvard is for the most part 
the Degreeless. quite unofficial in the sense that it is not dependent upon; 
or connected with, or always respectful to, the constituted authorities. 
For that very reason it has a life and vitality which is very helpful to 
the College. Through the different clubs which combine men from vari- 
ous Classes there comes to be a common understanding and a common 
interest, which is of the greatest service to Harvard; and the loyalty of 
Harvard men is shown in many of these clubs by their establishment 
of locality scholarships, their weleome to representatives of Cambridge, 
and especially their desire to hear the President of the University. 
At all the Harvard dinners there are two unending themes: first, the 
power, the wealth, and the glory of Harvard, and second, the imperfection 
and poverty of Harvard, and its consequent need of constant and gen- 
erous counsel from its sons. Notwithstanding the Class organizations and 
Harvard clubs throughout the country, and notwithstanding the great 
labor spent upon the Quinqguennial, the College loses track of hundreds 
of men who ought to be interested supporters. Every Class Secretary 
grows gray in the effort to get the addresses of his own classmates, and 
friends; and many of them keep lists of from one to a dozen men who 
have disappeared from the ken of all their college acquaintances and 
sometimes never reappear. The short-term students are dropped out of 
the official publications of the College the moment they withdraw; those 
of them who are associated with a Class are kept in mind by the Class 
Secretaries; but hundreds and perhaps even thousands of men who have 
attended the Professional Schools, and even the College, are no longer to 
be traced. Perhaps the time has come when some effort ought to be 
made to prepare a general register of all persons who have been students 
of Harvard for a period however brief. So far as the ancient records 
are preserved, they would show who were matriculated and when they 
were separated ; and the greater part of those still alive could now be traced 
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and scheduled. Such a register would contain a list of all students 
arranged by date of entrance, with the briefest statements as to the man’s 
origin, relation with the University, and subsequent career; to this list 
would be appended an alphabetical register, showing the name, with date 
of entering and withdrawing ; and a third list would arrange all Harvard 
men geographically, as in many of the Class reports. After all, the 
strength of Harvard is not merely in her distinguished sons, but in thou- 
sands who are doing well their small part, even in obscure and forgot- 
ten men who nevertheless have never lost the impress received at Har- 
vard. The College is getting to be so big, the alumni so numerous, that 
we do not know ourselves, and to the problem of making Harvard 
acquainted with itself may be applied the kind of intelligence and patience 
which is lavished on the publications of law cases or digests of decisions, 
on lists of Revolutionary soldiers, on pedigrees of Daughters of Distin- 
guished Ancestors. 


Ours is a changing American world, wherein not one man in fifty lives 
in the house where he was born, and not one in a thousand garvara’s 
lives in his grandfather’s house; where the centres of civic S@™°tuary. 
life shift from decade to decade, so that public buildings are rebuilt, trans- 
formed, abandoned, or turned over to base uses; where even ancient 
churches become simply show places or are destroyed. Though in 
America the colleges are among the few architectural fixities, even they 
are so constantly reconstructing that few of them can show a real colonial 
building : Columbia has shifted its habitat twice in fifty years; Yale has 
swept away a whole group of old buildings, which were to be sure neither 
very ancient nor very beautiful ; Princeton has little to show from colo- 
nial times except the two Halls ; the University of Pennsylvania has con- 
structed an entirely new plant within about thirty years. Harvard still 
remains upon the original site of the College, and possesses several speci- 
mens of colonial art in its old buildings: Massachusetts, Holden, Har- 
vard, and Hollis are good in themselves, and should have been a lesson 
to the architects of Thayer, Grays, Weld, and Matthews, as they have 
been to the architects of Perkins and the Harvard Union. Nevertheless, 
Harvard men and especially the authorities of Harvard University, have 
taken little interest in the University precincts as such, until within a 
few years. The Fence is a practical evidence that Harvard graduates 
begin to look upon the Yard as a fanum, a sanctuary to be carefully pre- 
served and suitably embellished. The other end of the subject has been 
approached by the Harvard Memorial Society, which has suitably marked 
some of the interesting historical spots. No college in the country has 
such an opportunity to cultivate and stimulate the spirit of devotion 
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which is so much needed in American society ; and perhaps a new rever- 
ence for Harvard buildings may take root through the use of the Har- 
vard Union. The building is attractive in itself, and the great hall, one 
of the world’s superb rooms, is already becoming adorned by the gifts of 
alumni. Hither ought to converge the choicest, richest, and most beauti- 
ful things that come into the control of Harvard men, just as they used 
to flow to the ancient shrines. A little book has just appeared, privately 
printed, containing two addresses by Henry L. Higginson, one at the 
presentation of Soldier’s Field, the other at the presentation of the Har- 
vard Union. Both addresses are full of that spirit of warm personal in- 
terest in Harvard as a memorial place, which the field and the buildings 
have done so much to raise) How many Harvard men really feel a 
sense of uplifting as they walk in and out of the great transept of Me- 
morial Hall, which Major Higginson so significantly calls “a temple 
consecrated to the spirit of large patriotism and of true democracy ?” 


Nevertheless the growth of reverence for Harvard College as a place 
Stately glorified by the works and conversations of great men has 
Approaches. = not yet extended to providing a suitable approach. Every 
one of the possible routes from Boston to Cambridge passes somewhere 
through a mean and sordid region. The real estate conditions of old 
Cambridge have recently been very upset by what nobody supposed had 
an economic significance, namely, the shifting of the College playgrounds 
from Holmes and Jarvis fields to Soldier’s Field. The unexpected re- 
sult has been to make the region between the College and the Field espe- 
cially desirable for students’ residence; and hence the growth of the 
Gold Coast of Harvard along Mount Auburn St. The springing up of 
a quarter of private dormitories not only scatters the fine buildings, it 
also cuts the College off from all the superb water front which is making 
along the Charles: neither gardens nor stately academic buildings ex- 
tend down from the Yard to-the new river front ; on the contrary, narrow 
crooked streets flanked with plain frame houses, streets so ingeniously 
constructed that no one of them offers so much as a glimpse of the water 
from the Yard. The last opportunity now presents itself for an ap- 
proach which shall fitly connect the College with the Charles River Road, 
which must certainly become the great breathing place of Cambridge and 
Boston, and the most traveled avenue to and from the greater city. A 
plan is now pending for making an eighty foot avenue by straightening 
Bow St., and widening De Wolfe St., so as to give a vista from the ter- 
race on the corner of Quincy St. and Massachusetts Ave. to the river; 
and this will be the main approach to the College. The expense would 
be from $150,000 to $300,000 according to the width of the street; but 
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if this chance is let slip, it seems likely that both sides of Bow St. will 
speedily be blocked up with permanent buildings, and that the College 
would remain cut off from the beautiful parkway provided by the city. 
Since the race has become conscious of a higher power it has been a 
part of religion to adorn and beautify the seat of worship: if recordless 
savages could raise a Stonehenge; if Egyptians with their own naked 
arms could construct the pyramids; if the mediaeval men could raise 
such structures as Canterbury and Chartres; surely the wealthy and 
public spirited Harvard alumni can and will see to it that the seat of 
their college has the fittest and most beautiful buildings, most worthily 
approached. 


A communication in another part of this issue of the Graduates’ 
Magazine describes the history of the attempt to fix a time «9 Heavenly 
when the various learned societies may be held, without con- Gonvesations 
flicting with college exercises. The suggestion thrown out Trumpet 
a year and a half ago by the American Association for the — 
Advancement of Science has rapidly taken root ; and several of the uni- 
versities whose calendars previously covered the period selected have 
gracefully left those few days clear. The matter was presented to Har- 
vard through the University Council, a body which seldom meets; and, 
once met, almost never shows the unanimity with which it voted to ask the 
Corporation to make similar concessions at Harvard. On examination 
of the almanac, however, it seemed hard to keep up the present division 
of the College year, and yet to find a time that can be spared from regu- 
lar College exercises. Fifty-two weeks make up the calendar year; 39 
weeks cover the period from the first day of the academic year to the 
last day, which is Commencement. Out of those 39 weeks must be 
taken 11 days’ vacation at Christmas, one week in the spring, the three 
holidays of Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birthday, and Memorial Day, 
sending a total of three weeks’ vacation; the net remnant is 36 weeks of 
College exercises. ‘The week from the Wednesday before Class Day to 
Commencement is practically tabula rasa for students; it is a time for 
making returns of examinations, and making out the records. Thirty- 
five weeks is therefore the actual working time of the College and of 
most of the Professional Schools. Out of that period 5 weeks are by 
Harvard College, the Scientific School, and the Graduate School given 
up wholly to the semi-annual and annual examinations, leaving 30 weeks 
for regular College exercises, such as lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
work. A very few academic students do systematic work in the Sum- 
mer School; and a large number of Scientific students have field work 
during the summer; but the opportunity for direct personal contact 
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between instructor and pupil is otherwise confined in a large degree to 
thirty weeks. To take out one of those weeks or a part of one and add 
it to the Christmas vacation would mean a diminution of the effective 
time for exercises by one thirtieth to one sixtieth ; and the Corporation 
seem indisposed to any lessening of the present term time, because they 
feel that both students and the world at large have already rather a low 
estimate of the amount of hard work incident to student life. If any set 
time is to be found for a Convocation Week, apparently it must be 
through a reduction of the examination periods. It happens that for 
two or three years to come “the week including January first ” also in- 
cludes several days in December, so that the Convocation days will fall 
in large part in the Harvard vacation: the Corporation therefore feel no 
anxiety on the subject; and it is intimated that anybody who wishes to 
attend a convention in his specialty may do so by arranging with some 
one else to take his classes. Still, the French revolutionist tore down 
the Bishop’s placards authorizing the eating of eggs in Lent, because he 
wanted to eat eggs in Lent without permission ; and many instructors in 
Harvard prefer to have the privilege of attending convocations without 
raising the question of a special dispensation. 


The discussion as to Convocation Week, involving the question where 
How we time could best be spared for more vacation, has brought 
ae. up the Harvard system of examinations. In the old days 
of fixed recitations in required subjects, the main tests of proficiency 
were glibness in repeating the words of the book, or skill in saying 
the same thing as the writer without repeating his words; and ex- 
aminations were expected to confirm the record of students on their 
daily performances. One of the reforms of 25 years ago was to make 
examinations really significant. For a long time the Freshmen retained 
the old system of three brief examination periods —at Christmas, in the 
spring, and at the end of the year; but the other students had a system 
of semiannual and annual examinations. The development of the elective 
system has thrown those examinations into a rigid form, inasmuch as the 
examinations must be so grouped as to avoid conflicts, and the only effec- 
tive method is to hold at the same time examinations in all courses which 
ordinarily meet at the same time; if there is no conflict in the weekly 
exercises, there can be none in the examinations ; but the system requires 
as many examination periods as there are distinct recitation hours. The 
Harvard norm of three exercises a week in each course is toa large degree 
based upon the idea that the Monday-Tuesday exercises come at the same 
time on Wednesday-Thursday and Friday-Saturday, hence the actual 
number of examination groups is twice the number of recitation groups in 
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any one day. About two years ago the recitation groups were increased 
by one, adding one at 7.45 A. M.; there are 4 other hours in the fore- 
noon and three in the afternoon, a total of 8 each day, or 16 in two days. 
In assigning the examinations, therefore, there must be 16 separate 
periods; and as it is the unwritten law of the Medes and Persians that 
no student must have two examinations a day, it takes 16 days free from 
ordinary College exercises to examine Harvard College, the Scientific 
School, and the Graduate School. This is two weeks and four days 
working time, and comes twice a year, with the result that the College 
actually spends over five weeks in examining on the exercises of 30 
weeks. Only two methods of shortening the examination time seem 
possible ; the first is, to hold two examinations a day, which would, or 
might, cut down the examination days by one half. The objection is the 
nervous strain of six hours of examination, but it is probable that the 
examinations could be accomplished in two hours each instead of three. 
Since no student can take more than six courses without permission, it is 
unusual for a man to have more than six examinations, and the number 
of cases of double examination could not be very large; and there are 
members of the Faculty who think that the nervous strain of four or six 
hours’ intense application upon men from 19 to 23 years old is no greater 
than that commonly encountered by professional and business men. 


The alternative would be to shorten, or, as is the practice in the Law 
School, to omit the semi-annuals. Now that many courses gan we spare 
have frequent written tests, often amounting to one a week, the Semis? 
the semi-annuals have become less important either as a means of spur- 
ring students up, or of finding out whether they are doing their duty ; 
under the present system almost every student has eleven or twelve days 
free, of either examination or other exercises during the examination 
period, which suggests to his mind that a proper mode of performing Col- 
lege work is to study solidly during those days, and to spend less arduously 
the fifteen weeks previous. Many instructors value the opportunity of 
bringing students to book; many instructors believe that there is a great 
value in the process of review just before examination; and if the semi- 
annuals were either abridged or abolished, students would probably feel 
that they were deprived of a traditional opportunity. On the other hand, 
instructors find the annual examination period desirable, because there is 
necessary routine work at the end of the year, such as special examina- 
tions of candidates for honors and for doctorates, on the completion of 
the year’s records; and they also value the semi-annuals as giving about 
three weeks’ time free from regular exercises, in which can be performed 
some of that uninterrupted preparation which is the necessary basis of 
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good teaching. A Freshman, overheard on the bleachers by a dean, opined 
that four months in the year professors of Harvard College did nothing, 
and the other eight months they simply sat in a chair and talked; never- 
theless, the teacher’s work at Harvard is exacting. Much of the work 
is done in lectures, in which the class must be kept alive, whatever the 
expenditure of vitality ; or in small classes, dealing with very detailed 
subjects, in which the preparation is laborious. The minister thinks 
two sermons weekly and a shorter talk not an easy task; the college pro- 
fessor ordinarily preaches 9 or 12, sometimes 15 times a week. Most 
college instructors who lecture appear before their classes about 270 times 
a year, and are willing to try another kind of work whenever the exami- 
nation period comes. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


With the midyear examinations behind and the Arcadian Spring Term 
before, those of us who succeeded in coming through the ordeal almost 
unscathed are in an exalted state. Some Freshmen feel now that they 
belong, and others are satisfying their parents and their consciences that 
the Freshman year is so far the best of the four, that nothing less than a 
second try at it will do. ‘ How are your examinations coming along? ” 
is heard no more, but “ Are you rowing, running, or baseballing?” is 
the hail. Every now and then a smile spreads over the toil-worn face of 
a student and it is learned that he is thinking of 22-0. To be sure there 
is a very general disappointment that circumstances should have conspired 
as they did, but there is some little satisfaction in knowing that the result 
would have been the same, even if the score had been smaller. 

Some idea of the way in which the Union continues to be a bond of 
growing strength in the undergraduate world can be got from the mem- 
bership. On Dee. 1, 1901, the total membership was 3348, of which 
number 1585 were active members. By Jan. 1 the total had increased to 
3542, and the active membership to 1655. On Feb. 1 the figures were 
3715 and 1773, respectively. A round 4000 should easily be reached 
before the end of the college year. 

Pres. Eliot, in his annual report, in referring to the Union, says 
that its “success has been immediate and decided,” and that “the expe- 
rience of a single year is likely to answer satisfactorily all surviving doubts 
as to its utility.” To the undergraduate its utility is evident. Instead 
of “ Meet you at Leavitt’s at half-past seven,” it is now, ‘ Meet you in 
the Common Room,” and in the Common Room the meeting takes place. 
The smaller undergraduate clubs, those for mere sociability as well 
as those for the undisturbed pursuit of erudition, such as the “So- 
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ciedad Espafiola” and the “ Modern Language Association,” all rush 
to the rooms of the Union. The billiard and pool rooms are taxed to the 
limit of their by no means small capacity, and the restaurant finds many 
mouths to fill. It is on Tuesday evenings, however, that the Union 
can best be realized. On the evening of Feb. 4 Eugen Sandow gave 
an exhibition of his marvelous muscular development, which Dr. Sargent 
explained. Nearly 1400 men crowded into the Common Room to see, 
and when it was announced in the interval between feats of muscular con- 
trol, that Mr. Sandow had presented to the University one of the three 
existing life-casts of himself, the applause was so loud and long that 
John Harvard, over in the Delta, might have turned his head to listen 
and wonder. Mr. Sandow came to us through the kindness of A. P. 
Keith, ’01. 

Very different in kind and effect was Mr. Robert E. Speer’s talk at 
the Union. In what the Crimson so earnestly called “a plea for igno- 
rance of sin,” Mr. Speer took the attitude that every Harvard student was 
unworthy of trust, and had gone as far to the everlasting bow-wows as the 
road leads. The Crimson had never heard, so they declared, “a stronger 
or more straightforward address.” 

The usual Union Night entertainment is a concert from the University 
musical clubs or from the Pierian Sodality, the chorus of which has added 
a great deal to its excellence. Several prominent graduates, including 
W. H. Baldwin, ’85, and C. T. Copeland, ’82, have consented to speak 
and read at the Union. 

The Trustees and the House Committee in joint session decided for the 
present the fate of the much discussed “ Liquor Question.” The rule 
they passed is as follows: “ Officially recognized undergraduate organiza- 
tions may, on stated occasions and in private rooms, be permitted to use 
ale and beer, to be purchased and conveyed thither by said organizations 
and removed by them after the meeting. Graduates, organized or not, 
using private rooms, may use ale, beer, and claret, under the same con- 
ditions.” This rule seems to have given considerable offense to ministers 
in Chicago and elsewhere, who even passed a vote of censure on Harvard 
for thus “ officially countenancing and committing itself to the use of 
alcohol.” Evidently their action is the result of sincere feeling, but it is 
also based on very considerable ignorance. There is absolutely no liquor 
to be bought or begged in the Union. The use now permitted at private 
dinners and meetings is strictly in accordance with law and with common 
rights; but it would be prohibited if there were any abuse. When such 
organizations as the college papers, for example, have a meeting to dis- 
cuss policy and the social questions of most burning moment, it is highly 
desirable that the meeting be as informal as possible. Smoking and 
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drinking together has been found, by some centuries of experience, to be 
an exceedingly effective way to obtain the desired atmosphere. Some 
men like beer; others prefer ginger ale. Those present may drink if 
they like, and if not, no one thinks the worse of them. A man who 
refrains because of principle is always respected. The suggested Fresh- 
man “ beer-nights,”” which were hailed by the undergraduates at large as 
a good omen of awakening “class spirit,” called forth just such another 
storm of unfavorable criticism. The same remarks apply to them, and 
the student world hopes for much from them of harmony and unity. 
The House Committee can always use its power to keep the Union from 
being a hotbed of all that is unrighteous. 

An important decision was reached by the Trustees, when at their 
meeting on Friday, Jan. 10, they formally agreed to adopt on Feb. 
1 the official seal designed for the Union by R. D. Weston-Smith, 
86. Mr. Weston-Smith’s preliminary drawing of the seal, with some 
modifications is to be engraved for use. The device, which is: “On a 
sable ground a castle of a single tower, or; on the castle above the gate 
the Harvard shieldin its proper colors,” is particularly appropriate 
according to the venerable customs of heraldry. The tower is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Higginson arms, and the common practice is 
for a college or other endowed institution to adopt the arms of the bene- 
factor. King’s College adopted the royal device; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, adopted the lion rampant from the coat of Mildmay, the 
founder, and soon. Nothing, therefore, could be more appropriate for the 
Union seal than the tower from the arms of the giver, Major Higginson. 

Through the kindness of some of the younger graduates the Union is 
enabled to serve free afternoon tea every day, and the civilizing effect of 
the innocuous beverage is becoming stronger every week. 

Upstairs, above the upper-class pool room, are the offices of the Monthly 
and the Advocate. These rooms are sheathed with heavy, quarter-sawed, 
perpendicular strips of oak, and graduate editors have furnished the Ad- 
vocate sanctum with oak furniture to match. T. T. Baldwin, ’86, an old 
president of the paper, is the originator of this generous scheme. 

The election of Class Day officers from the Class of 1902 proceeded 
with unusual smoothness on Dec. 17 and 18, and resulted as follows: 
Secretary, Barrett Wendell, Jr., Boston. First Marshal, David Colin 
Campbell, Cambridge. Second Marshal, Edison Lewis, Boston. Third 
Marshal, Joseph Grinnell Willis, Morristown, N. J. Orator, Roscoe 
Conkling Bruce, Indianapolis, Ind. Poet, Robert Montraville Green, 
Boston. Ivy Orator, Harry Morgan Ayres, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Odist, Waldo Emerson Forbes, Milton. Chorister, Morris Ruggles 
Brownell, New Bedford. Class Committee: Harold Bullard, Dedham, 
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chairman; Albert Welles Ristine, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Charles Platt, 3d, 
Philadelphia. Class Day Committee: Charles Hodgdon Schweppe, St. 
Louis, Missouri, chairman; Charles Arthur Barnard, Washington, D. C. ; 
Joseph Henry Shirk, Peru, Ind. Photographic Committee: Edwin 
Walter Mills, Roxbury, chairman; Walter Shuebruk, Dorchester ; Ear- 
nest Everett Smith, Foxboro. Of these men, the secretary, the three mar- 
shals, and all of the nine committee-men, have been more or less closely 
identified with athletics throughout their four years. Of the captains of 
the four University Teams, Wendell (Nine) is Class Secretary; Bullard 
(Crew) is chairman of the Class Committee ; and Campbell (Football) 
and Willis (Track) are Marshals. 

One of the most interesting incidents of recent occurrence was the 
speech of Mr. W. J. Bryan in Sanders Theatre, Jan. 11. It was, if 
nothing more, a remarkable feat of oratory, for Mr. Bryan held the in- 
terest of all who could crowd into the theatre for nearly two hours. His 
subject was, “ A Conquering Nation,” and his treatment of it aroused a 
deep interest among the students. 

The Memorial Society has elected the following men from the Senior 
Class: C. A. Barnard, L. G. Brooks, M. R. Brownell, R. C. Bruce, R. 
J. Bulkley, D. C. Campbell, R. J. Cram, R. E. Edwards, H. W. Eliot, 
O. G. Frantz, R. M. Green, D. Gregg, M. B. Lang, W. Shuebruk, E. E. 
Smith, A. P. Wadsworth, W. Wadsworth, M. W. Ware, D. Wight, J. 
G. Willis. The officers of the Harvard Christian Association for 1902- 
1903 are: Pres., O. G. Frantz, ’02 ; vice-pres., R. S. Wallace, ’04; treas., 
R. Oveson, 05; corresponding sec., W. R. Bowie, 04; recording sec., 
R. A. Derby, ’05; librarian, F. W. C. Foster, ’03. 

The two speeches of Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], on the occasions of 
presenting to the University Soldier’s Field and the Harvard Union have 
been printed and bound into book form, and presented to the officers and 
students of the University by a man who has wished his name withheld 
from the public. It is a very fitting memorial and one which we shall be 
glad to possess and for which we thank the giver. Another matter of 
interest in connection with the Union is the project for a memorial to the 
ten Harvard men who died in the Spanish war. Mr. McKim and Prof. 
Hollis believe that an appropriate memorial could be made over the cen- 
tral doorway in the Common Room, which space is occupied at present 
by a plaster gilt tablet representing an eagle with wings outstretched 
supporting a wreath of laurel. They suggest that this plaster be replaced 
by a bronze plate of slightly modified design containing the names of the 
men and their class numerals, and as motto the closing words of the 
“ Harvard Memorial,” published at the time: ‘ They died in service, and 
when they were buried United States troops stood at attention.” 
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Considerable discussion among the undergraduates has been started by 
a communication which appeared in the Crimson anent the sympathy 
expressed by the student bodies of the Continental Universities for the 
Boers. The communication, by Dr. A. P. Andrew, suggested a mass meet- 
ing to discuss the question and to listen to prominent men who have 
expressed views on the subject. It was rather a one-sided presentation 
of the case, but the answers to it from various sources have more than 
forcibly set forth the claims of the other side. 

Prof. de Sumichrast was instrumental in securing Prof. Léopold Ma- 
billeau, of the French Institute, to lecture on “ La Prévoyance Sociale en 
France.” The lectures took place in the Fogg Museum on Feb. 17, 19, 
21, and 24. The eight lectures by M. Hugues Le Roux, under the aus- 
pices of the Cercle Frangais, were set for Feb. 12, 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 
and 28, at 4.30 in the afternoon. It seems a pity that the two manage- 
ments could not have arranged to separate these courses so that the Uni- 
versity might have received the greater benefit. 

The Harvard Musical Clubs have elected officers for the year 1902- 
1903, as follows: Glee Club — Pres., D. D. L. McGrew, ’03 ; vice-pres., 
R. Inglis, 03; sec., R. C. Paige, 03; leader, J. A. Field, 03; manager, 
A. F. Nazro, 03. Mandolin Club — Pres., L. T. Brown, ’03 ; sec., N. C. 
Foot, 03; leader, L. B. Cummings, 03. Banjo Club — Pres., H. L. 
Wells, 03; sec., A. B. Parson, 03; leader, H. W. Allen, ’04.— The 
Deutscher Verein officers for the coming year are: Pres., P. B. Robinson, 
03 ; vice-pres., J. P. Hoguet, 04; sec., W. H. Chase, ’03; treas., H. 
Kellogg, 03; literary committee, Dr. F. Coar, K. Baumgarten, ’03, W. 
S. Bedal, ’03. 

On Dec. 19 the final debate in the Class championship series was won 
by the Junior team, consisting of O. J. Campbell, G. W. Hinkley, and 
A. Black. The Surbridge Debating Cups were presented to the winners, 
and A. Black, 03, won the Pasteur Medal for the best speaker. — The 
election of officers of the Freshman Class, held on Dec. 11, resulted as 
follows: Pres., R. W. Leatherbee, Hopkinson School ; vice-pres., W. A. 
Schick, Jr., Andover; sec. and treas., P. O. Mills, St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. — The second seven of the Signet from 1903 was elected in 
the following order: H. L. Warner, R. Pier, R. Inglis, E. Bowditch, Jr., 
R. W. Page, A. F. Nazro, O. J. Campbell, R. J. Bulkley, ’02, honorary. 
The new building of the society on the corner of Mt. Auburn and Dun- 
ster Sts., is the old A. D. house remodeled. — Next door to the Signet 
house is the new building of the ® A X Fraternity. It is of solid brick, 
three stories in height, and makes a big addition to the neighborhood. — 
On the evening of Dec. 16 two extremely interesting lectures were given. 
One, by Prof. Wm. James, had for its subject the “ Ascetic Life,” and W. 
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G. Brown, ’91, delivered the other on “ Certain Great Men and Great Oc- 
casions in the History of the University.” — Two publications by under- 
graduates have excited some local attention. They are: “Harvard Celeb- 
rities,” by F. G. Hall, ’03, E. R. Little, 04, and H. W. Eliot, ’02, and the 
“Harvard Alphabet” by five members of the 1901 Lampoon Board. 
Beyond a rather regrettable choice of subjects for caricature, the 
“Celebrities” is funny, and the page decorations by F. G. Hall, ’03, are 
excellent. ‘Phe “ Alphabet” is very good, and amuses all who read it 
and remember Harvard. — The Lampoon has elected its officers for 
1902-1903. They are: Pres., F. G. Hall: sec., A. H. Weed. — The Ad- 
vocate officers are: Pres., R. W. Child; sec., R. W. Page; business 
manager, J. P. Williams. At the last election of editors the following 
men were taken on: F. M. Class, 03, R. Inglis, 03, and R. Pier, ’03. 
The United States Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has recom- 
mended a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to give back to Har- 
vard University the Nordenfeldt gun, the stand of colors, and the silver 
loving cup, presented in ’98 to the cruiser Harvard, by the men of the 
University. The gun and the colors will probably be placed in the Trophy 
Room, although it is possible that the colors will be placed near the 
Spanish War Memorial in the Common Room of the Union. The cup 
will, in all probability, be presented to the steamship New York as a per- 
manent memorial of her service in the war. — It has been suggested, in 
connection with the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to the University, 
that the undergraduates learn a German song or two, and sing them when 
the Prince is received at the Union on March 6.—A special committee 
has been canvassing among the members of the University who have not 
joined the Union, to learn their reasons why. This has been done not 
with a view to enlarging the membership, but to discover in what ways 
the Union can be made more completely attractive. The results of the 
investigation have not been made public as yet.— The Saturday Smoke 
Talks at the Prospect Union have been given by the following men: A. 
S. Pier, 95, Roger Wolcott, 99, Guy Murchie, 95, R. C. Bruce, ’02, E. 
H. Goodwin, ’95, A. A. Shurtleff. — Prof. C. E. Norton gave his usual 
delightful reception on Christmas-eve to those members of the University 
who remained in Cambridge. —C. T. Rice, 1 G., has been empowered 
by the Intercollegiate Chess Association to challenge Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to a contest to be held this spring by cable. — From 1894 to 
1899 Harvard had an unbroken succession of victories. Last year we 
lost, and this year, in the Intercollegiate Tournament, which was held in 
New York during the Christmas holidays, we not only lost but finished 
third. The summary of individual and team play follows : — 
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YALE. COLUMBIA. 
WON. LOST. won LOST. 
BOOS ows <ecess socscesccee . 3 0 Reeler...ss.cccccsccccecces 2h 4 
ROMER sks esasccessensbenn 2 1 Von Scholly.......... cooees 2 1 
RRO: vocissssscrusccontss 1} 1} BOWAll . 000.0 .scccvancccevesce 1} 14 
BaWin..0.ccccccccccseves mr 2 Tucker... .scccee Betsceewes 4 24 
7h 4} 63 5} 
HARVARD. PRINCETON. 
WON LOST WON LOST. 
PD ces tnseuskesdwnsscnwian 2 1 BR scan cccccscceccsescns 14 14 
PNGB i wisvccnssncpcesstcnons 2 1 PHQTAM «2.600 2000cccccee vee 1} 14 
Carr..... cbeekaginevwdaewsan 1 2 ee ere 14 14 
SRNON nc akuess-Acucess 4 2h Hawkinson .. 2.02000 sces cece 0 3 
5} 64 4h 7h 


The Harvard Chess Club is sixth in the Metropolitan Chess League, hav- 
ing won two games, drawn two, and lost three. The position ought to 
improve, as some of the games lost were forfeited because of the Mid- 
years. In the New York Tournament, C. T. Rice, ’01, our best man, was 


ill, and did not play in his best form. 
D. D. L. McGrew, ’03. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


At a meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College on Nov. 25, 1901, 
a minute on the death of Prof. J. B. Greenough was adopted. 

On Jan. 22 Bertram Hall was formally opened. After a prayer by 
the Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Mrs. Agassiz first described the initiative 
movement which led to the building of this Hall and then continued as 
follows : — 

“ Just at this moment a friend who knew the purpose of our Alumnae, 
and sympathized with it, stepped into the breach, assured them of the 
sum they had intended to raise and in short turned their anxieties into 
the brightest hopes. This delightful surprise which removed all doubt as 
to the final issue came to us in our Commencement week, and I shall not 
easily forget the burst of joyful applause when I had the pleasure of 
announcing it to our assembled students on our graduating day. 

** At last we were able to purchase the beautiful field within the borders 
of which we meet to-day, and which gives ample room for eight houses 
including within that number Bertram Hall itself. All these houses are 
intended to face inward, and to look upon the Campus, an open green 
forming the centre of the field, on which we already have some good 
trees. We also hope to have a raised terrace for games at the upper end. 
The sketch which is here for your inspection this afternoon, showing the 
field as laid out by Mr. Guy Lowell, with all the houses in place, gives 
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some idea of the pretty and picturesque college ground which we hope to 
have when our plan is completed. Bertram Hall is then the first of these 
houses. But while we are here to celebrate more especially the opening 
of a home for our students, we must not forget that we are also inaugu- 
rating a new chapter in the history of Radcliffe College. The domestic 
and social life which, with the help of the students themselves, we may 
build up in the homes we hope to provide for them, seems to me hardly 
less valuable than the academic education offered them by Harvard Uni- 
versity. It should be at least the fitting accompaniment of their scholarly 
attainments. 

“Great as our pleasure is in being able to offer for the first time a 
home of their own to our students, we are nevertheless aware that many 
of them have formed delightful associations, and have come under the 
happiest influences in the homes opened to them by the kindness of Cam- 
bridge families. For this we and they are deeply grateful. But in 
Bertram Hall, and in the other Halls of Residence which we hope to 
establish in connection with it, the attitude is and will be somewhat 
changed. Here in Bertram Hall, for instance, instead of being guests, our 
students are hostesses. It is their own home, where under permission of 
the Mistress they can exercise a certain hospitality. We all know that 
the character, what we may call the bearing, of a home is something 
which it derives from the quality of its inmates. The maintenance of 
such a character in its higher sense will depend upon the students them- 
selves, — upon their own refinement, simplicity, and dignity. Toward 
this we will gladly help them and we shall feel more closely drawn toward 
them, and they will feel, we hope, more nearly allied to us for the very 
reason that we work together toward this end. But we would have them 
all remember at the same time that it is their home during the years of 
their college life; that a home implies responsibility ; that their highest 
ambition with reference to it should be to maintain a standard of good 
breeding, of kindly intercourse and consideration for each other, which 
give after all under any social conditions the keynote to gentle manners. 

“In a community brought together under one roof by a common inter- 
est and kindred occupations and not by kith and kinship, the bond is of 
course not as close nor can the relations be as spontaneous as between the 
members of one family. But a respect for such reserves as may leave 
each student in quiet possession of her room at her own will and pleasure, 
for her own studies or occupations, need not hinder the formation of inti- 
macies or the growth of friendships which may last for a lifetime. In 
the encouragement of such genial and pleasant companionships, with due 
consideration for each others’ individual tastes and preferences, it seems 
to me that a very happy and a mutually helpful life must grow up here. 
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‘The very conditions under which our new Hall and home exists are 
suggestive of the best influences. It is, as I have told you, the gift of a 
dear friend of Radcliffe College; known as Bertram Hall, it is conse- 
crated by a beloved name ; it is pledged to worthy occupations and inter- 
ests; and it may well stimulate those who live under its shelter to sincere, 
cheerful, and sustained effort. Accepted in this spirit it can hardly fail 
to be a happy home where the higher qualities both of character and 
culture may be held in religious reverence and developed side by side.” 

Mrs. Agassiz then introduced Pres. Eliot, who said : — 

* Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Irwin, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have just this 
moment come from the Old South Meeting House in Boston. We started 
to save it from destruction about twenty-five years ago, and I believe the 
rescue has now been accomplished. The old building still resists the ris- 
ing flood of trade, and the land on which it stands is worth nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars, the property being mortgaged for only one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; so the Association has a good margin of value 
with which to keep alive the memories of the Meeting House and of the 
generations which made it famous. Now I stand in the youngest sort of 
an institution, to whose future, however, we look forward with infinite 
hope. This is the first of the dormitories of Radcliffe ; and there ought 
to be eight of them shortly; for into a building of this kind the students 
of Radcliffe can be brought in security as regards good air, good light, 
and good food, and that security parents will reasonably look for, and the 
students themselves will reasonably desire. It is a refined home, and, as 
I say, we want seven more within a few years. I do not know that it 
would be easy to find a more attractive object for beneficence. I cannot 
too warmly congratulate Mrs. Kimball, the generous and far-seeing bene- 
factress who has provided this hall as a perpetual home for Radcliffe 
students, twenty-four at a time, and as a memorial to an honored Salem 
merchant of a former generation. 

‘Now there are those who think that it is better for women students 
not to live in a building like this. I have always wondered why. In 
men’s colleges we think the intimate companionship which results from 
living together in this sort of communion is one of the most attractive 
and desirable features of college life. Why should it not be so for young 
women? JI think there is no good, solid reason why it should not prove 
as good for young women as it unquestionably is for young men. All 
college life, whether for men or women, has a serious drawback. It 
tends to make the young man or young woman have too much self- 
reverence. This evil tendency is inevitable, and has to be resisted. The 
young men or young women are working in the hope of developing their 
own mental powers, and they cannot help thinking of themselves occa- 
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sionally. The less they think about themselves the better. The more 
they are inspired by love of the subjects they study and by admiration 
for their teachers, and the less they think about the personal improvement 
they are really seeking, the better. Is there any difference between 
young men and young women in this respect? Is there any greater 
amount of self-consciousness in young women than in young men during 
college life, and in the kind of intimacy which this hall will make possi- 
ble? I think not. I think the only reason why we dread this self- 
reverence more for women than for men is that the ordinary, normal 
vocation of the woman, as a mother and a bringer-up of children, calls, 
as we all know, for an unlimited amount of self-sacrifice and disinterested 
devotion; and that we do not see that these qualities are equally indis- 
pensable in the man. Therefore, we dread more to see a selfish woman 
than a selfish man. 

“The creation of friendships has justified this mode of life for young 
men, and will justify it for young women. There is an intimate respect 
and love for comrades which men get in a college hall; and such should 
be the result for young women also. Here again we sometimes hear an 
imaginary objection. It is said of women that the friendships of their 
youth are less durable than those of men; that the friendships of men 
go on throughout life, but that marriage and the care of children cut off 
the earlier friendships of women. I do not believe that this is true. The 
happiest and most hopeful thing in life seems to me to be the faet that 
new loves do not extinguish old ones. The love of wife or husband does 
not dim the love of mother and father. The new love of a child only 
intensifies the love of wife for husband or husband for wife. When 
grandfather and grandmother find around them groups of grandchildren, 
do they love their children less, or each other less? Grandmother and 
grandfather love each other more, not less, because twenty or thirty new 
loves have been added to their original attachment. It is so with the 
friendships of young women, for these loves, if they are true, are not 
extinguished or diminished by other and more passionate loves that are 
added thereto. I suppose that the consummate illustration of the truth 
of this principle is the idea of God which the human raee has slowly con, 
structed, as a Being capable of an infinite sum of loves, so that the love 
of one individual is in Him not at all affected by the antecedent or simul- 
taneous love of millions of other individuals. That idea of God has been 
elaborated from the experience of the race, through observing human 
beings capable of adding love to love indefinitely, so we believe that one 
true love does not eliminate or drive out another ; so we expect the friend- 
ships formed in this hall will last through life, though many other loves 
and devotions supervene.” 
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At the close of Pres. Eliot’s speech Mrs. Agassiz said : — 

“ And now we will ask the students of Bertram Hall to exercise for the 
first time the rites of hospitality in their own home by showing the guests 
who have been so kind as to come to us this afternoon over the house and 
serving them afterward with a cup of tea in the dining-room. In conclu- 
sion let me recall the old saying that the first lighting of the fire has to 
do with the dedication of a house. I have been invited to perform this 
office.” The fire was then lighted. 

It seems not impossible that the second of the dormitories may soon be 
built. On the day after the formal opening Mrs. Emmerton, the sister of 
Mrs. Kimball, made an offer of $5,000 as the beginning of a fund for the 
second hall. 

ALUMNAE. 

The President of the Radcliffe Club of New York reports that on 
Jan. 25 it celebrated its first anniversary by a luncheon at the Hotel 
Manhattan. Forty-three members were present, including graduates and 
non-graduates, and representing the years from 1880 to 1901. They 
had the pleasure of welcoming as guests of honor, Miss Irwin, Miss Long- 
fellow, Dean Briggs of Harvard, Mr. J. G. Croswell, and Dr. Julius Sachs. 
In the talk, attention was claimed by two subjects only, Radcliffe and 
Harvard. Miss Longfellow spoke interestingly of old times in Appian 
Way, times with which the memory of Prof. Greenough is always asso- 
ciated, and then described the lighting of the hearth fire by Mrs. Agassiz 
at Bertram Hall. Miss Irwin told the story of Radcliffe finances, and 
gave it life by means of some secret history as to the humor and _ pathos 
connected with gifts and bequests. Dean Briggs made the moment seem 
inspired to his hearers, as they listened to the “ vision splendid ” of what 
the college should be in every life. The tribute paid to Radcliffe and 
Harvard by Dr. Sachs and Mr. Croswell was homage most gracefully 
expressed. The Club does not know how to thank fittingly the witty and 
eloquent friends who made this first anniversary a memorable occasion. 

Mrs. Katharine Wheeler Swain, 90, wife of Prof. G. F. Swain of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, died on Dee. 30,1901. Her death is the 
first, not only among the members of her class, but among all the Rad- 
cliffe alumnae. In her college days her quick intelligence and excellent 
scholarship made her influence over her fellow-students of great value. 
Then as afterward her sympathy, her charm of manner, and her strength 
of character commanded affection and brought her a wide circle of loyal 
friends who feel a personal grief that a life full of the best and largest 
opportunities has been cut short. 

Marriages. — Edith N. Richardson, ’96, to Mr. William N. Bates ; 
Olivia D. Cushing, 98-00 to Mr. Andreas Andersen. 

Mary Coes, R. ’87. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


The Corporation has recently appointed a Committee to study the 
future needs of the College Library. This Committee consists of Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, the Director of the Astronomical Observatory, chair- 
man, the Librarian of the University, and Messrs. J. H. Arnold, R. S. 
Morison, and Samuel Henshaw, librarians respectively of the Law School, 
Divinity School, and Zoblogical Museum. The preliminary study made 
by this Committee will be unhampered by questions of expense or of spe- 
cific architectural plan, but will relate solely to what the Library needs, 
including bookstacks for the storage of books, reading rooms, private 
studies, special libraries for departmental use, and rooms for convenient 
administration. ‘The Committee will examine, so far as possible, the 
plans and working of other libraries recently built, and seeks information 
and suggestions from members of the Faculty and from all persons inter- 
ested in the growth and welfare of the College Library. If the Com- 
mittee can make a detailed statement of the reasonable needs of the 
Library — and how extensive and how various these needs are few peo- 
ple realize — it may.then be possible to find some one who will be able 
and willing to provide an adequate and amply endowed library building, 
thus giving to the University what she stands most in want of at the 
present day. 

The Library is now receiving regularly from the Library of Congress 
printed catalogue cards for many current books. These cards are printed 
by the Library of Congress for its own accessions, and are offered to 
other libraries at a price sufficient to cover the cost of stock and handling, 
but far less than the expense at which a library can prepare and print 
similar cards for its own use. In the first six weeks during which the 
plan has been in operation this Library has received 1234 cards, covering 
291 titles, and costing $10.53. These cards, before they are inserted in 
our catalogue, are trimmed down to our size, and are repunched, while 
the Harvard shelf-marks, the subject headings, and certain checks have 
to be added, but the saving of expense over independent printing is very 
great. — Prof. Norton has placed in the Library several of the autograph 
manuscripts of James Russell Lowell’s works, and intends eventually to 
make this Library the depository of all the Lowell papers in his hands. 
The Library already has the letters of Charles Sumner and the extensive 
manuscript collections and private papers of Pres. Sparks, and it is to be 
hoped that the papers of other distinguished sons of Harvard may even- 
tually find a place, where they may be sure of receiving constant and loyal 
care. — Miss Anna Q. T. Parsons of Roxbury has presented two interest- 
ing water-colors made between 1805 and 1810 and long in the possession 
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of her father, Nehemiah Parsons. One is taken from near the old 
Holmes House and shows the College buildings, the old Congregational 
Church in the Square, the burying-ground, Christ Church, and the unin- 
closed Common in the foreground. The other, from a position in front 
of Christ Church, shows the Common and its surroundings from the 
Waterhouse house on the left to the Holmes house on the right. Both 
are drawn with great attention to detail and are valuable historical 
records. 

From Mrs. C. L. Rice, of Grange Erin, Douglas, County Cork, Ireland, 
the Library has lately received a most interesting historical document, the 
MS. journal of Capt. Henry Hamilton, the British Governor jof Detroit, 
who led an expedition from Detroit and captured Vincennes in Decem- 
ber, 1778, and was himself taken prisoner by Col. George Rogers Clark 
in the following February, when he was sent to Williamsburg, Va., and 
suffered very harsh treatment. A report made by Capt. Hamilton, after 
his return to England, is now in the Ottawa archives and has been printed 
in the Michigan Pioneer Collections, but the journal itself, full of vivid 
detail, has never seen the light. Mrs. Rice, to whom the University is 
greatly indebted for this gift, intends to send other papers of Capt. Ham- 
ilton’s beside the journal. — A collection of about a hundred Russian 
works on Nihilism, printed in Geneva, has recently been bought at Pro- 
fessor Wiener’s desire. 

A large number of early editions of Swift, including the first edition of 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” and the first editions of the ‘“ Drapier’s Letters,” 
formerly owned by Col. Francis Grant, has been lately received from 
London. — The collection of views of the College and of portraits of 
graduates grows constantly. Complete sets of the Class portraits of 
1858, 1860, 1866, and 1869, and some of 1867 and many of 1885 have 
been received. The Secretaries of the Classes of 1853 and 1857 have 
sent additional copies of the albums containing both the Class portraits 
and those taken in later life. Mr. E. R. Andrews, 53, and Dr. F. H. 
Brown, ’57, have also presented many other portraits of Harvard gradu- 


ates. 
William C. Lane, ’81. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY IN THE WAR OF 1861-1865. 


In the year 1886 the author of this and of the Professional Schools in the 
article, at the request of the President war of 1861-1865. The collection of 
and Fellows of the University, pub- data for this book was begun as far 
lished a book to illustrate the part back as the time of the war itself, 
taken by students of Harvard College and the material was first seen, in 
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embryo form, in the newspapers of 
the day and in the Rolls of Honor, — 
as it was the custom, at that period, 
to call them, — in connection with the 
Triennial Catalogues of 1866 and 
1869. 

The preparation of such a work, of 
course, entailed a large amount of cor- 
respondence, and the replies to letters 
and circulars contained much material 
of an interesting character, including 
many memoirs from participants in 
the war and their friends. This mate- 
rial has been carefully arranged and 
fills eleven large folio volumes, now 
safely deposited among the College 
archives. 

In the same connection and as part 
of the same history it is pertinent to 
call attention to a catalogue arranged 
by Prof. Francis James Child, 746, 
about the time of the Commemora- 
tive Services in 1865. 

Dr. Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, ’28, 
was also much interested in recording 
the services of the members of the 
Medical School, and the result of his 
labors is shown in certain volumes of 
manuscripts which are deposited in 
the College Library. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
41, wrote two volumes under the 
title “ Harvard Memorials,”’ of those 
who died during the war or of diseases 
or injuries received in the service. 

It would hardly be possible to write 
such a book as that published in 1886, 
dealing so largely with statistics and 
facts, without errors both of state- 
ment and omission. The coming on of 
the war found the University with 
about 4500 living graduates in the 
various departments, besides a large 
unrecorded number of those who had 
been students from time to time, but 
had not been graduated. Many of 
both these classes took part in the 
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war. As these graduates, non-gradu- 
ates, and current students had their 
homes in various parts of the country, 
it is natural to suppose that they cast 
their lot with the states from which 
they came. In this way the war re- 
cords of many were not easily ascer- 
tained and so failed of being put 
down. 

In order to continue and, so far as 
is possible, complete the record of 
those who offered their services in the 
army and navy of the United States 
in defense of the Union, it seems ad- 
visable to put down such additional 
facts as have been brought to the 
notice of the author. The graduates of 
our universities — and of course it is 
true of all classes of the community — 
so frequently change their homes and 
their manner of living that many of 
them become absolutely lost among 
the millions who constitute our Ameri- 
can people and the other millions who 
are on the earth. 

As known in 1886, 1232 students of 
Harvard University had been engaged 
in the service of the United States 
in the war of 1861-1865. Of these 
138 died on the field of battle, in 
hospitals or elsewhere, as the result of 
wounds, or of disease contracted in 
the service ; 223 more died subse- 
quently, up to the time of publica- 
tion; a total of 361 whose deaths 
seemed to be due to the war. The 
records of 105 are now added. These 
memorials are equally honorable with 
those which have preceded, and are 
offered as a supplement to the book 
already published. The same general 
form of record is followed as in that 
of 1886. 


Under the Professional Schools, 


graduates are distinguished from non- 
graduates by the degree appropriate 
to the school. 
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COLLEGE. 


1839. 


Nathaniel Bradley Baker. Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire before the 
war. As adjutant-general of Iowa 
during the entire period of the war 
he rendered continued and important 
service. Died at Des Moines, Iowa, 
Sept. 13, 1876. 


1843. 

Charles Anderson Dana. Major 
and A. A. G., U. S. Vols., June 1, 
1863; assistant secretary of war, Jan. 
28, 1864, to Aug. 1, 1865; died at 
Glen Cove, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1897. 


1847. 

Charles Tufts Chase. Surgeon 13th 
N. G., N. Y., Oct. 27, 1859 ; left with 
regiment for Annapolis, Md., April 
18, 1861; ordered to Baltimore June 
12; remained till mustered out, Aug. 6; 
in same regiment ordered to Suffolk, 
Va., May 28, 1862; stationed along 
line of Dismal Swamp Canal and rail- 
road from Petersburg, Va., to Weldon, 
S. C., under General McClellan and 
afterward at Fortress Monroe; or- 
dered home, Sept. 5, 1862; died at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1864. 


1848. 
Jonathan Coolidge Stone. Surgeon 
in the war; died at West Farms, N. 
H., April 6, 1868. 


1850. 

Francis James Gould. Probably in 
the Union army, as he was surgeon of 
a G. A. R. post ; died of yellow fever 
at Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 21, 1888. 


1852. . 
John Singer Wallace. Entered the 
U. S. Navy as chaplain, March 10, 


1863 ; duty at Annapolis, Md., as act- 
ing assistant professor of Ethics and 


English study ; retired June 29, 1890. 


1859. 

Oscar Ely. Private, 46th Mass. V. 
M. ; corporal, Oct. 15, 1862; mus- 
tered out July 29, 1863 ; died at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., April 12, 1900. 

Robert Cutts Pierce. Left College 
Jan., 1857; acting assistant pay- 
master, U. S. N., Aug. 12, 1862 ; U. 
S. S. Dawn ; served till the close of 
the war; died at Portsmouth, N. H., 


Aug. 25, 1893. 


1863. 

Edward Lewis Stevens. Private, 
44th Mass. V. M., Sept. 12, 1862 ; left 
for Newbern, N. C., Oct. 22; on Tar- 
boro expedition ; skirmish at Rawles’s 
Mills ; Goldsboro expedition ; battles 
of Kingston and Whitehall, N. C. ; 
mustered out June 18, 1863; second 
lieutenant, 54th Mass. Vols., Jan., 13, 
1864 ; first lieutenant, Dec. 16, 1864 ; 
killed at Boykins Mill, S. C., April 
18, 1865, the last Union officer killed 
in the war; his body was buried on 
the field, but disinterred and buried 
in the national cemetery at Florence, 
S. C. 

1864. 

Robert Shaw Perkins. Served three 
years in the 6th N. Y. Battery ; died 
June, 1873. 


1866. 

Edward Johnston Harrington. Left 
College March, 1864 ; on staff of Gen- 
eral Meade or General Hooker ; cap- 
tain and assistant adjutant-general, U. 
S. Vols., May 7, 1865 ; mustered out 
Aug. 4, 1866; second lieutenant, Ist 
Cavalry, U. S. A., April 2, 1866 ; 
resigned Nov. 16, 1867; died Feb. 7, 
1877. 
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1869. 
Eugene Malcolm Johnson. Private, 
8th Mass. V. M., Sept. 15, 1862 ; 
mustered out Aug. 5, 1863. 


1870. 

George Huntington Adams. Served 
in Illinois Militia, 1863 ; captain, 4th 
U. S. Col. Vols. ; service in Tennes- 
see ; brevet-major, U. S. Vols. ; died 
at New York, N. Y., April 8, 1900. 

Henry Wells. Indiana State Militia. 

John Stuart White. Private, 42d 
Mass. V. M., July 7; mustered out 
Nov. 4, 1864. 


1873. 

Freeman Snow. Private, 37th N. Y. 
Vols., May 13, 1861; corporal, June 
5, 1862; at siege of Yorktown ; 
slightly wounded at Williamsburg, 
Va., and again at Fair Oaks ; severely 
wounded at Glendale June 30 ; pris- 
oner at Libby ; exchanged July 27 
and sent to Philadelphia ; discharged 
on account of disability, Oct. 25, 1862 ; 
died at Nelson, Tioga County, N. Y., 
Sept. 11, 1894. 


1875. 
Nelson Taylor. Colonel, 72d N.Y. 
Vols. ; brigadier-general, U. S. Vols., 
Sept. 7, 1862 ; resigned Jan. 19, 1863. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


1844. 


Horace Thurston, M. D. Acting 
assistant surgeon, U. S. A., April 28 
to Aug. 13, 1865 ; died at Hopkinton, 
Mass., Aug. 2, 1882. 

George Augustus Perkins, M. D. 
Acting assistant surgeon, U. S. A.; 
post surgeon at Forts Lee and Picker- 
ing, Salem, Mass., 1863-1865; died 
at Salem, Mass., May 18, 1895. 
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1846. 

Henry Ephraim Holland, M. D. 
Private battalion of cavalry from Cali- 
fornia, afterward united with Mass. 
2d Cavalry at Camp Meigs, Jan. 3, 
1863 ; acting assistant surgeon, U. S. 
A., Dec. 12, 1863 ; on duty with Cap- 
tain Means’s Independent Virginia 
Rangers at Point of Rocks, Va., till 
contract was closed, March, 1864; 
again acting assistant surgeon, June 
23, 1864, near Petersburg, Va., till 
Nov. 28, 1864 ; died at Boston, Mass., 
March 28, 1865. 


1848. 

William Alvesta Gaylord. Surgeon, 
7th R. I. Vols., Jan. 2, 1863; 14th U. 
S. Col. Vols.; died at Fall River, 
Mass., Oct. 29, 1893. 


1849. 
David Batchelder Nelson, M. D. 
Major, 2d R. I. Cavalry; died at Laco- 
nia, N. H., July 5, 1898. 


1850. 

Marshall Perkins, M. D. Assistant 
surgeon, 14th N. H. Vols., Sept. 23 
1862 ; mustered out July 8, 1865. 

Joshua Barrett Holder. Acting as- 
sistant surgeon, U. S. A., Jan. 24, 
1865 ; on duty at Fort Jefferson, Fla., 
till April, 1867 ; also acting assistant 
surgeon, on duty at Fortress Monroe, 
Va., Sept. 25, 1867, to Aug. 1, 1869 ; 
died March, 1888. 

Joseph Davis Mitchell, M. D. <Act- 
ing assistant surgeon, U. S. A., May 6, 
to Aug. 31, 1862; on duty at Beau- 
fort, S. C.; surgeon, 8th Maine Vols., 
Sept. 24, 1862; resigned April 18, 
1863 ; surgeon, 31st Maine Vols. ; re- 
signed Sept. 6, 1864 ; acting assistant 
surgeon, U. S. A., June 14, 1864; on 
duty at Jacksonville, Fla., to Sept. 5, 
1868 ; died 1893. 
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1851. 

Enoch Adams, M. D. Surgeon, 14th 
Me. Vols., Dec. 11, 1861 ; service at 
New Orleans and on the Red River ; 
resigned May 9, 1864; died at Litch- 
field, Me., Jan. 23, 1900. 


1852. 
James Wardlee Hartley, M. D. 
Surgeon, U. S. Vols. ; died at Fall 
River, Mass., Aug. 2, 1897. 


1853. 

Rice Pitkin Boltwood. Was in the 
Union army ; after the war settled in 
Newbern, N. C., where he died about 
1870. 

1854. 

Dana Warren Hartshorn, M. D. 
Surgeon, U. S. Vols., Sept. 4, 1861 ; 
medical director in Gen. Sherman’s 
command ; assistant medical director 
in Gen. Grant’s command ; resigned 
Jan. 8, 1865. 


1855. 

John Sherman Emerson, M. D. 
Assistant surgeon, 9th N. H. Vols., 
July 10, 1862 ; discharged April 15, 
1865; surgeon, 18th N. H. Vols., 
March 22, 1865; mustered out July 
29, 1865 ; died at Lynn, Mass., Sept. 
23, 1886. 


1856. 

Alexander McIntosh Parker, M. D. 
Assistant surgeon, Ist Me. Cavalry ; 
prisoner four months at Libby Prison ; 
died at Deering, Me., Nov. 24, 1897. 

James Parker Walker, M.D. As- 
sistant surgeon, 4th N. H. Vols. ; dis- 
charged Nov. 2, 1864; died at Man- 
chester, N. H., May 6, 1897. 


1858. 

Hermogene Sextus Baleom, M. D. 
Surgeon of a Western regiment and 
served in General Sherman’s army till 





the close of the war ; died at Manito- 
woe, Wis., 1872. 

John Samuel Cushing, M. D. As- 
sistant surgeon, 23d Me. Vols., Oct. 
27, 1862 ; mustered out Aug. 25, 1863 ; 
died at Skowhegan, Me., Feb. 4, 1889. 

Franklin Bryant Kimball, M. D. 
Surgeon, 3d N. H. Vols., April 20, 
1865 ; died at Andover, Mass., Dec. 
13, 1889. 

1860. 

Charles Jewett Wood. Left school 
1860; hospital steward, 42d Mass. 
Vols., Oct. 14, 1862; mustered out 
Aug. 20, 1863 ; died 1880. 


1861. 

Richard Curran. Left school 1860 ; 
private, 33d N.Y. Vols., May 22, 1861; 
hospital steward ; assistant surgeon, 
33d N. Y. Vols., Aug. 15, 1862 ; mus- 
tered out June 2, 1863. 


1863. 

Wallace Bolan, M. D. Assistant 
surgeon, 19th Me. Vols., July 17, 
1863 ; mustered out March 22, 1864; 
surgeon, National Soldiers’ Home, 
Togus, Me., 1883 ; died Nov. 22, 1886. 

John Francis Hurley, M.D. Sur- 
geon ; died at Newport, R. I., 1885. 

Hugh Flournoy MeNary, M. D. 
Nurse in military hospital at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Dee., 1861-1862; acting 
assistant surgeon, U. S. A., June 9, 
1863 ; in service till Aug. 31, 1865; 
died at Lakeland, Ky., May 12, 1897. 

Arthur Hervey Wilson. Left school 
1862 ; assistant surgeon, U. S. Vols. ; 
assistant surgeon, 7th Veteran Vols., 
May 12, 1865; discharged April 27, 
1866 ; died at South Boston, Mass., 
May 11, 1890. 


1864. 
Henry Augustus Reynolds, M. D. 
Assistant surgeon, Ist Me. H. A. 
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1865. 

William Woods, M. D. Private, 
Co. F, 12th Mass. Vols., Nov. 1, 1861 ; 
on detached service as hospital stew- 
ard at the Harwood Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1862; discharged for 
disability Jan. 11, 1863 ; died at Bos- 
ton, June 1, 1901. 


1866. 

Cornelius Augustus Ahearne, M. D. 
Acting assistant surgeon, U. S. A., 
1864-1865. 

George Stetson Eddy, M. D. - Act- 
ing assistant surgeon, U. S. N., Feb. 
11, 1864 ; on duty at Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on receiving ship North Caro- 
lina ; 8. S. Gettysburg in North Atlan- 
tic blockade service and in James 
River, Va.; resigned at close of the 
war. 

Charles Mackin, M. D. Served 
through the war and, later, in the 
Indian wars; died at Framingham, 
Mass., June 30, 1900. 

George Albert Munro, M.D. As- 
sistant surgeon, 5th R. I. Artillery, 
Feb. 1, 1865 ; at Newbern, N. C.; in 
medical charge at Three Forks ; in 
August transferred to 3d R. I. Cav- 
alry ; at Camp Parapet, La., and Don- 
aldsonville ; wounded and a prisoner ; 
resigned April 25, 1865 ; died at Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec. 3, 1897. 

Albert Orlando Robbins, M. D. 
Private, 1st R. I. Cavalry, Oct. 15, 
1861 ; hospital attendant, Nov. 8, 1861, 
till Jan. 4, 1862; hospital attendant, 
May, 1862 ; assistant surgeon, 2d R. I. 
Vols., Nov. 22, 1863. 


1867. 

Hugh Doherty, M. D. Medical 
cadet, U.S. A. ; died at Boston, Mass., 
July 31, 1892. 

Archibald Campbell Fowler, M. D. 
Acting assistant surgeon, U. S. N., 
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June 18, 1863; discharged Oct. 27, 
1866 ; died 1871. 

James Gardner Maxfield, M. D. 
Sergeant, 6th Mass. Vols., Aug. 31, 
1862 ; mustered out June 3, 1863; 
surgeon’s steward, U. S. N., gunboat 
Osceola ; surgeon, Soldiers’ Home, 
Togus, Me. ; died at Lowell, Mass., 
March 11, 1889. 

Edmund Horace Stevens, M. D. 
Medical cadet, U. S. N., 1864; with 
Farragut at Mobile ; medical officer 
in charge U. S. S. Philippi; dis- 
charged in Oct., 1864 ; acting assistant 
surgeon, U. S. A., in Army of the 
Potomac, 1865. 


1868. 

Thomas Conant, M. D. Second 
lieutenant, 29th Mass. V. M., Dee. 6, 
1862 ; discharged May 21, 1864. 

Theodore Scott Keith, M. D. Med- 
ical cadet, U. S. A., 1862; acting as- 
sistant surgeon, U. S. N., June 13, 
1863 ; acting passed assistant surgeon, 
April, 1866 ; resigned 1868 ; died at 
Newton, Mass., Sept. 13, 1888. 

John Massey, M. D. Hospital 
steward, U. S. A., Aug. 28, 1863; at 
Sandy Hook, N. Y.; DeCamp Hos- 
pital, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1866 ; Fort Inde- 
pendence, Boston, Oct. 9, 1866; re- 
mained in service; reénlisted Aug. 
27, 1868; discharged on account of 
ill health, Oct. 30, 1870; died at 
Waterville, Kans., 1872. 


1869. 

John Ames Mead, M. D. Private, 
39th Mass. Vols., Aug. 22, 1862 ; mus- 
tered out June 2, 1865; died at New 
Orleans, La., Jan. 23, 1891. 

Warren Pierce, M. D. Private, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery, July 28, 1862; 
second lieutenant, 36th U. S. Col. 
Vols.; died at Plymouth, Mass., July 
10, 1898. 
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1870. 

James Shannon Griswold. Served 
in hospitals in Philadelphia, Penn. ; 
died at Worcester, Mass., Dec. 29, 
1889. 

Frank Tifft Moffett; M. D. In 
14th N. H. Vols. ; died at Littleton, 
N. H., July 12, 1896. 

Rollin Clayton Ward, M. D. “ Cap- 
tain in the army during the war.” 


1871. 

Thomas Thatcher Graves, M. D. 
Captain and A. D.C. on staff of Gen. 
Godfrey Weitzel, Sept. 1, 1864; mus- 
tered out June, 1867; died at Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 2, 1893. 


1873. 

Joseph Franklin Perry. Enlisted 
Aug., 1862, in the U.S. Navy ; served 
on the U S. 8S. Alabama in the West 
Indies ; was assistant to surgeon and 
assumed his duties during a serious 
yellow fever epidemic ; later, was pay- 
master’s clerk on the U.S. S. Orvetta 
off Charleston, S. C. 


1874. 

Frank Stillman Hillard, M. D. 
Private, 5th Mass. V. M., July 16, 
1864; mustered out Nov. 16, 1864; 
lieutenant, U.S. A. ; died at Los An- 
geles, Cal., 1887. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


1869. 
Thomas Haley, D. M. D. Private, 
27th Me. Vols., Sept. 3, 1862; died at 
Biddeford, Me., May 19, 1892. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
1832. 


Joseph Stockbridge. Left school 
1832; chaplain, U. S. N., 1841; served 





during the war on U. 8.8. Lancaster ; 
retired July 14, 1873; died at Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Nov. 16, 1894. 


1838. 

Nathaniel Collins McLean, LL. B. 
Colonel, 75th Ohio Vols., Sept. 18,1861; 
in January, 1862, in West Virginia; in 
command at Milroy and Fremont up to 
and through battle of Cross Keys; in 
command of brigade, Pope’s campaign 
in Virginia; brigadier-general, Nov. 29, 
1862; in Army of the Potomac through 
Charreellorsville ; provost marshal 
general, Department of the Ohio; in 
command of brigade, General Scho- 
field’s corps, in Tennessee; after bat- 
tles of Kenesaw and Lost Mountain 
ordered to Kentucky; service later in 
Tennessee, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina; resigned at close of the war. 

John Talbot Pitman. Left school 


1838; 1st R. I. Vols.; lieutenant-colonel, . 


11th R. 1. Vols., 1863; died at Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Oct. 30, 1892. 


1844. 

Lewis Baldwin Parsons, LL. B., at 
the opening of the war, was engaged 
with General McClellan in the man- 
agement of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad at Cincinnati; volunteer aide 
to Gen. Frank P. Blair at capture 
of Camp Jackson, St. Louis, Mo., 
May 10, 1861; entered service under 
General McClellan in the East with 
rank of captain, Volunteers, Oct. 31, 
1861; tendered his resignation soon 
after, in view of field service, which 
was not accepted, and was ordered to 
report to Gen. Robert Allen at St. 
Louis ; Nov., 1861, assigned to the 
exclusive charge of rail and river 
transportation of the armies in the 
valley of the Mississippi. Colonel and 
A. D.C. on the staff of Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck, April 4, 1862. Accom- 
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panied him to the front, and was at 
the capture of Corinth, May 30, 1862. 
On Dee. 11, 1862, was ordered to pro- 
vide means, and take personal charge 
of transportation of General Sher- 
man’s army of forty thousand men 
from Memphis, Tenn., for first move 
on Vicksburg; participated as A. D. C. 
to General Sherman in battle of 
Chickasaw Bluffs, Dec. 29, 1862. Re- 
ceived special mention for service in 
battle of Arkansas Post, Jan. 11, 1863, 
and capture of about six thousand pris- 
oners by same army. In 1864, or- 
dered to Washington to take personal 
charge of all rail and river transpor- 
tation; to revise army regulations per- 
taining thereto, and make national the 
system he had inaugurated in the 
West. Brig.-general of Volunteers, 
May 11, 1865, on autographie order 
of President Lincoln for special ser- 
vices. Brevetted major-general “ for 
meritorious services,” and mustered 
out April 10, 1866, after four and a 
half years’ service as chief of rail and 
river transportation, during which time 
he was constantly employed in wield- 
ing the vast machinery for the move- 
ment of the Union armies and their 
immense supplies in all stages of the 
conflict, a service characterized by the 
highest military and civil authorities 
as “most extraordinary and success- 
ful,” and by Secretary Stanton as 
“without parallel in the movement 
of armies.” General Grant states} 
that General Parsons’s position was 
“Second in importance to no other 
connected with the military service. 
That to have been appointed to it at 
the beginning of a war of the magni- 
tude and duration of this, and holding 
it to its close, providing transporta- 
tion for whole armies, with all that 
pertains to them, for thousands of 
1 See Rebellion Records, vol. c, p. 536. 
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miles, adjusting accounts involving 
millions of money, and never delaying 
any military operations, evidenced a 
business intelligence and executive 
ability of the highest order.” 

General Sherman also states in re- 
viewing General Parsons’s final re- 
port, “I more especially recall the 
fact that you collected at Memphis in 
Dec., 1862, boats enough (71) to 
transport forty thousand men with 
full equipment and stores on less than 
a week’s notice, and subsequently that 
you supplied an army of over one 
hundred thousand men operating near 
Vicksburg for six months without men 
or horses being in want for a single 
day.” 

The New York Times of July 31, 
1865, contains a leading editorial 
of that eminent war editor, Mr. James 
A. Raymond, inspired by Secretary 
Stanton, from which is taken the fol- 
lowing extract: “No officer of the 
United States Army could speak with 
a more correct knowledge than did 
Gen. Parsons of the numbers and effi- 
ciency of the armies of the Union, for 
no one perhaps had more experience 
than he in their organization, subsist- 
ence, and handling. And we were sur- 
prised to see in a morning contem- 
porary a slighting allusion to Gen. 
Parsons, in connection with this very 
speech at Yale, as an officer not very 
well known in the war. We venture 
the assertion that if Secretary Stanton 
were called on to name the officer 
that more than any other had distin- 
guished himself in the task of wield- 
ing the vast machinery of the Union 
armies during all the stages of the 
conflict, in response to the plans and 
requirements of our generals, he 
would, with little hesitation, designate 
Gen. Lewis B. Parsons, of St. Louis.” 

George Frederic Betts. Left school 
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1846; lieutenant-colonel; died at New 
York, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1898. 


1847. 

Lewis Henry Boutell, LL. B.  Pri- 
vate, 44th Mass. V. M., Sept. 20, 1862; 
mustered out July 7, 1863; major, 
45th Mass.; died at Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 16, 1899. 


1851. 

William Cutting. Left school 1851; 
captain, A. D. W. Vols., Nov. 16, 1861; 
major and A. D. C. on staff of Maj.- 
Gen. A. E. Burnside, July 22, 1862 ; 
brevet lieutenant-colonel, U. S. Vols., 
Aug. 1, 1864; colonel, U. S. Vols., 
Aug. 1, 1864; brevet brigadier-general, 
U.S. Vols., March 13, 1865; resigned 
May 8, 1865; died at New York, N. Y., 
March 26, 1897. 

James Fowler Dwight. Left school 
1851; first lieutenant and adjutant, 4th 
Miss. Cavalry ; died at Stockbridge, 
Mass., Sept. 22, 1899. 


1853. 


IIorace Barnard, LL. B. In the 
army for a time, but resigned on ac- 
count of illness; died at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 8, 1897. 


1854. 


John Lindsay Swift. Left school 
1854 ; private, 35th Mass. V. M.; ser- 
geant; lientenant; captain, 41st Mass. 
V. M.; in Banks’s expedition; provost 
judge at Baton Ronge, La.; adjutant of 
Louisiana; died at Boston, Mass., Feb. 
19, 1895. 

William Winthrop. Left school 
1854 ; private, 7th N. Y. N. G., April 
26, 1861 ; mustered out June 3, 1861; 
lieutenant and captain, U. S. Sharp- 
shooters, Oct., 1861; major and judge 
advocate, U. S. A., Sept. 19, 1864; 
brevet colonel, U.S. Vols., May 8; 
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colonel and judge advocate general, 
U.S. A., Jan. 3, 1895; retired Aug. 3, 
1895 ; died at Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 8, 1899. 


1856. 

John Watson Foster. Left school 
1856 ; major 25th Ind. Vols. ;_lieu- 
tenant-colonel and colonel, 65th Ind. 
Mounted Infantry; colonel, 136th Ind. 
Inf. Advanced Cav. Brigade; in Burn- 
side’s expedition in eastern Tennessee; 
the first to occupy Knoxville, 1863; in 
command of a division at Fort Donel- 
son, Shiloh, Corinth, Holly Springs, 
Knoxville, Cumberland Gap, Mur- 
freesboro, and Nashville; secretary 
of State of Indiana, 1892. 

Robert Bowne Hull, LL. B. First 
lieutenant, 18th U. S. Infantry, May 
14, 1861 ; captain, Oct. 2, 1861; brevet 
major, U. S. A., Dee. 31, 1862; brevet 
lieutenant-colonel ;_ resigned Aug., 
1870 ; died at New York, N. Y., Feb. 
16, 1891. 


1857. 

Robert Porter Allen. Left school 
1857; private, 11th Penn. Vols., 1861; 
served through the war; died at Wil- 
liamsport, Penn. 

George Sherman Batcheller, LL. B. 
Colonel 11th N. Y. Vols. 


1858. 

John Leverett Thompson, LL. B. 
Private, 1st Ill. Artillery; first lieuten- 
ant battalion N. H. cavalry raised for 
1st New England regiment, after- 
ward part of ist R. I. Cavalry ; 
attached to McDowell’s command at 
Fredericksburg, Va. ; present at Port 
Royal, Cedar Mountain, Second Bull 
Run, and Chancellorsville; at Middle- 
burg, Va., in 1863, where the regiment 
of 250 men was surrounded and 175 
killed or captured ; Gettysburg ; cap- 

















tain; major; lieutenant-colonel ; in 
Jan., 1864, regiment furloughed and 
became nucleus of a new regiment ; 
colonel ; with Sheridan in Shenan- 
doah Valley: brigadier-general, U. S. 
Vols., March 19, 1865; died at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Feb., 1888. 

William Swinton Everett Hopkins. 
Captain, 3ist Mass. Vols., Feb. 20, 
1862 ; lieutenant-colonel, April 15, 
1864 ; commanding regiment, Nov., 
1862, April, 1864, in Butler’s expedi- 
tion to New Orleans and the Red 
River ; resigned April 14, 1864 ; died 
at Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 14, 1900. 


1859. 
Atkinson Clayton Varnum. Left 
school 1859; private, U. S. Vols.; died 
at Lowell, Mass., May 4, 1897. 


1860. 


Charles James MelIntire. Left 
school 1860 ; private, 44th Mass. V. 
M., Sept. 15, 1862; mustered out 
June, 1863. 

Elwell Stephen Otis, LL. B. Cap- 
tain, 140th N. Y. Infantry, Sept. 13, 
1862; lieutenant-colonel, Dec. 23, 
1863; brevet colonel, U. S. Vols., 
March 13, 1865; brevet brigadier- 
general, U. S. Vols., March 13, 1865 ; 
lieutenant-colonel, 22d Infantry U. S. 
A., July 28, 1866; discharged Jan. 24, 
1880; colonel, 20th Infantry U.S. A., 
Feb. 8, 1868; brigadier-general, U. S. 
A., 1893; brigadier-general, U. S. 
Vols., 1898 ; major-general, U. S. 
Vols.; military governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

George Thomas Russell, LL. B. Cor- 
poral, 13th Mass. Vols., July 16, 1861; 
second lieutenant, 17th Mass. Vols., 
Feb. 19, 1862; resigned Sept. 18, 
1863 ; second lieutenant, Veteran Re- 
served Corps, June 27, 1863; died at 
Oakland, Oregon, Nov. 2, 1899. 
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Henry Abiel White, LL. B. Major ; 
died at Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 28, 1896. 

John Howard Worcester. Left 
school 1861 ; private, 7th N. H. Vols., 
Dec. 14, 1861; first lieutenant, June 
30, 1862; in service in Florida and 
South Carolina ; died on steamer Cos- 
mopolitan, off Port Royal, S. C., of 
wounds received at Fort Wagner, July 
26, 1863. 

Abram Zabriskie. Left school 1861; 
adjutant, 9th N. J. Vols., Oct. 18, 
1861 ; major, Feb. 10, 1862 ; lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Dec. 22, 1862; died at 
Chesapeake, U. S. A., Hospital, Fort- 
ress Monroe, Va., of wounds received 
at Drury’s Bluff; buried at Green- 
wood Cemetery, New York. 


1862. 

Frederic Perkins Taylor. Assistant 
paymaster, U.S. A.; died at Sanborn- 
ton, N. H., Nov. 3, 1864. 

Lucius Henry Warren, LL. B. Pri- 
vate, 32d Mass. Vols., July 30, 1862 ; 
second lieutenant, Aug. 11, 1862; 
first lieutenant, Dec. 13, 1862; re- 
signed April 8, 1864; major, U. S. 
Col. Troops, April 9, 1864 ; lieuten- 
ant-colonel, April 12, 1865 ; first lieu- 
tenant, 39th U. S. Infantry, July 28, 
1866 ; captain, July 31, 1867; re- 
signed Oct. 15, 1871; brevet-lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel, and_ brigadier- 
general, U. S. Vols., for gallant and 
meritorious service during the war ; 
judge advocate during winter of 1863- 
1864 ; in May, 1865, with troops sent 
to Texas to look after Emperor Maxi- 
milian ; in command of Brazos San- 
tiago, during the spring of 1866 ; and 
the District of Indianola, Texas, dur- 
ing the winter of 1866-1867 ; wounded 
at New Iberia, La.; in Jan., 1868, 
A. D. C. to Brevet-Major R. C. Bu- 
chanan, commanding Department of 
Louisiana and Texas; acting assist- 
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ant adjutant-general ; resigned Nov. 
15, 1869. 


1863. 

Howard James Reeder. Left school 
1863 ; second lieutenant, Ist U. S. 
Infantry ; wounded ; first lieutenant 
and adjutant; captain, 153d Penn. 
Vols. ; died at Easton, Penn., Dec. 28, 
1898. 

1864. 

Joseph Conner Bodwell. Served in 
cavalry regiment ; minister to court 
at Stockholm. 


1865. 

Douglas Campbell, LL. B. Cap- 
tain, 121st N. Y. Vols. ; major, U. 8S. 
Vols.; resigned April 27, 1863; died 
at Schenectady, N. Y., Mareh 7, 1893. 


1867. 

Henry Ware Lawton. Left school 
1867 ; private, 9th Ind. Vols., April, 
1861; lieutenant-colonel, 9th Ind. 
Vols. ; brevet-colonel, U. S. Vols. ; 
received medal of honor for gallant 
services by vote of Congress ; second 
lieutenant, U. S. A., July 28, 1866 ; 
in U. S. Cavalry till 1888; colonel 
and inspector-general, U. S. A. ; brig- 
adier-general, U. S. A.; major-gen- 
eral, U. S. Vols., July 8, 1898 ; killed 
at San Mateo, Island of Mateo, P. I., 
Dee. 19, 1899. 

Edward Payson Nettleton. Left 
school 1867 ; in Western Bay State 
Regiment, 1861 ; captain, 31st Mass. 
Vols., Feb. 20, 1862 ; in Butler’s New 
Orleans and Red River expeditions ; 
chief of staff ; ordnance officer on staff 
of Gens. Weitzel and Emory ; in com- 
mand of regiment at battle of Sabine 
Cross Roads, April 8, 1864 ; colonel, 
April 15, 1864 ; wounded in cavalry 
charge near Alexandria, La. ; colonel, 
June 7, 1865; provost marshal-gen- 
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eral of Ala., July, 1865; mustered 
out Sept. 9, 1865; died at Boston, 
Mass., April 17, 1889. 


1868. 
Augustus Hall Fenn, LL. B.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 19th Conn. Vols. ; 


wounded at Cedar Creek, Va.; died 
at Winsted, Conn., Sept. 12, 1897. 


1869. 

William Franklin Griffin. Left 
school 1869 ; lieutenant ; captain, 93d 
Ill. Vols.; died at West Roxbury, 
Mass., Jan. 6, 1896. 


1885. 

Alexander McCrackin, LL. B.  U. 
S. N., Dee. 14, 1863; discharged Dee. 
13, 1864; served in Porter’s Missis- 
sippi fleet; reéntered navy as mid- 
shipman, July 27, 1866; ensign, July 
13, 1871; master, Sept. 25, 1873; 
lieutenant, Jan. 13, 1879 ; lieutenant- 
commander, Nov. 15, 1897 ; ordnance 
officer, Mare Island, Cal. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


1851. 

George Bates Nichols Tower. Left 
school 1852 ; chief engineer, U.S. N. ; 
died at Boston, Mass., Oct. 1, 1889. 

Presby Oldham Craig. Lieutenant, 
Artillery, U. S. A.; killed at Bull 
Run, Va., July 21, 1861. 


1858. 

Arthur H. Burnham. Left school 
1859; major, U. S. A.; died Sept. 
12, 1889. 

David Smith, 8. B. Engineer corps, 
U.S. N. ; assistant engineer, U.S. N., 
1859 ; second assistant engineer, 1861 ; 
first assistant engineer, 1863; chief 
engineer, 1871; duty on sloop Lan- 


caster, Pacific Fleet, 1860-1864. 
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Charles Hickling Webber. Left 
school 1858; major, Artillery, U.S. A., 
1850 ; died Sept. 1, 1890, at Tucson, 
Ari. ’ 

1860. 

Daniel Cady Eaton, S. B. Served 
through the war; professor at Yale 
University ; died at New Haven, 
Conn., June 29, 1895. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
1847. 


Hasbrouck Davis. Lieutenant-col- 
onel, 12th Lllinois cavalry, Feb. 1, 
1862-Aug. 1865; brevet brigadier- 
general, U. S. Vols., March 13, 1865 ; 


died off the coast of Ireland, Oct. 19, 
1870. 
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1859. 

Edward Beecher French. Private 
in 39th Mass. Vols. from July 6 to 
Sept. 6, 1862 ; chaplain from Sept. 6, 
1862, to June 2, 1865. 


1872. 

Abraham Willard Jackson, S. T. B. 
Private, 8th Me. Vols., 1861-1862 ; 
sergeant-major, lst S. C. Vols., 1862 ; 
lieutenant ; captain, 33d U. S. Vols., 
1865. 

James Putnam Kimball. Chief of 
staff to Gen. Patrick; captain and 
assistant adjutant-general, U.S. Vols., 
1862 ; in army of the Rappahannock ; 
at Grovetown, Manassas, Chantilly, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, and Gettysburg. 

Francis H. Brown, ’57. 


ATHLETICS. 


The Football Season of 1901. 


The football season of 1901 opened 
under what seemed to most people 
very discouraging circumstances. The 
heritage of the previous season ap- 
peared at first glance to consist solely 
of avery scanty nucleus of experienced 
players, a loss of prestige and confi- 
dence, and a crushing defeat. To those, 
however, who had charge these seem- 
ing misfortunes were a blessing in dis- 
guise. The lack of tried material 
made it necessary to draw upon new 
blood, — a good thing in itself, and at 
the same time insured a lively compe- 
tition for the various positions. The 
lost prestige and the defeat thoroughly 
upset the feeling of fancied security 
which usually follows in the wake of 
a big victory such as that of 98, 
and brought every one face to face 
with the great necessity for very pains- 





taking and strenuous work. These 
three circumstances combined had a 
great effect upon the season and its 
results. 

Realizing the great amount of work 
to be done before any tangible results 
could be obtained from the mass of 
green material at our disposal, rigor- 
ous discipline was enforced from the 
very first. In accordance with this 
idea, every man who made a late re- 
sponse to the call for fall work was 
disciplined in one of two ways: If an 
old player, he was kept from the train- 
ing table and relegated to the scrub 
team for a week or two, his place on 
the ’Varsity being filled meanwhile 
by another man. If at the end of his 
probation the old player showed the 
proper spirit and the ability to dis- 
place his substitute, he was returned 
to his old position; if a new man, the 
late comer was largely ignored for a 
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time. In this way the idea that the 
making of a ’Varsity team means 
constant, hard, and earnest work was 
inculeated in the men. 

As condition is an indispensable 
qualification of a winning team, par- 
ticular care was taken that the pre- 
liminary work should be so subdivided 
that candidates already in good condi- 
tion need not overdo, while those in 
poor condition should have plenty of 
work. Light dumb-bell work of ten 
minutes’ duration was given the men 
every afternoon for the first five weeks 
of the season, in order to get the 
muscles limber before undertaking the 
more strenuous outdoor work. This 
precaution reduced the number of 
slight strains incident to the prelimi- 
nary work very perceptibly. 

In selecting the ’Varsity squad 
from the entire number of men the 
spirit shown by the candidates was the 
first thing to be considered; for, no 
matter how much knowledge of the 
game a man may have, or how experi- 
enced he may be, it is obvious that his 
value must depend chiefly upon his 
willingness to subordinate his own in- 
terests to those of the Team. As fast 
as players showed the proper spirit, as 
well as the other necessary qualifica- 
tions, they were taken to the training 
table, until finally the best men were 
separated from the remainder of the 
squad. Owing to the number of men 
apparently equal in ability, the sift- 
ing process was continued up to and 
through the West Point game (Oct. 
19). After this game the first steps 
towards choosing a final team and se- 
curing team play were taken, — that 
is to say, the entire schedule up to the 
West Point game was won largely 
through individual effort, little atten- 
tion having been paid to offense, the 
early games having been looked upon 
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merely as opportunities for trying out 
the men. 

From the very first careful and thor- 
ough attention was paid to details, — 
such as falling on the ball, starting, 
passing, etc. As an illustration of this 
thoroughness, a man was required to 
fall on the ball whenever he dropped 
it; if he failed to do so, he was sent 
from the field. 

In order to heighten the discipline 
the innovation of requiring the players 
to address the coaches as “ Mr.” or 
“Coach” was tried, and with great 
success. When a player speaks to a 
coach in a familiar way the discipline 
is weakened and the attention and con- 
centration of the player relaxed. Thus 
during practice the relationship of sub- 
ordinate to superior was established. 

To develop a fighting spirit and a 
feeling of mutual dependence, the 
Team was sent on to the field’in the 
minor games with instructions to score 
once in any way possible, and then to 
make the following scores through the 
strongest points in the opponent’s line 
or risk losing the game. This ac- 
counts for the low scores of the early 
part of the season. In the Amherst 
game (Oct. 9) the Team, unable toscore 
in the first half, hammered straight 
through the Amherst line in the last 
half for two touchdowns in fifteen 
minutes. These touchdowns were the 
result of splendid spirit executing a 
weak and uncoached offense. 

One great handicap under which 
Harvard teams have had to struggle, 
—viz., the undue attention given to 
players by the Boston papers, which 
attention frequently causes a condition 
of self-satisfaction among the indi- 
viduals as well as the Team, — was 
greatly reduced by encouraging in 
every way the gloomy view which was 
commonly taken of the prospects. 
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Under the shadow of this disguise the 
improvement of the Team was uni- 
formly steady, and the “star” ele- 
ment was eliminated. This may seem 
a trifle; but the successful handling 
of a “newspaper star” has been a 
serious problem to coaches. 

The tackling of the Team was gen- 
erally low, —a result obtained by in- 
troducing rather heroic measures into 
the practice and by the use of a new 
tackling dummy invented by McMas- 
ter. This dummy, instead of being 
tackled and downed while still sus- 
pended from a rope, was by a patent 
clasp released from suspension and 
thrown to the ground much as a man 
would be. In practice a rule was 
made whereby a high tackle was penal- 
ized by the substitution of another 
player for the offender. 

In developing an offense every at- 
tempt was made to satisfy the follow- 
ing conditions, viz. : that it should cope 
with the Yale defense ; should utilize 
the entire offensive strength of both the 
line and the backs; that the plays from 
the formations adopted should have 
enough outlets to prevent an effective 
concentration of the opponent’s de- 
fense at any one spot; that the mass 
plays should be as nearly tandem in 
their forms as_ possible, should be 
suited to the men who were to exe- 
cute them, and should be capable of 
quick execution. 

Such a set of plays having been de- 
cided upon, the Team was drilled in- 
cessantly at them until every man 
knew his duties thoroughly. This drill 
brought about an amalgamation of 
strength, spirit, power, and good feel- 
ing which made the Team more and 
more formidable as the welding pro- 
cess went on. In order to make the 
Team an intelligent one, the purposes 
of the various plays, as well as the 
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general policy of the season, were ex- 
plained to the men. 

The splendid condition of the Team 
was due to a variety of causes: the 
training tables were moved to the 
Union, where better food, better ser- 
vice, and more room added much; al- 
most no ale was used during the entire 
season; a careful watch was kept of 
the sleep and weight of each player 
(a player whose sleep was poor or 
whose weight went down being laid 
off for a time); the clothing and the 
reasons for injuries were looked into 
very carefully, the result being a re- 
markable decrease in the number of 
cripples. 

The giving up of ale (except on rare 
occasions) had a marked effect, — men 
who had played in previous years, when 
ale was used, declaring without excep- 
tion that they felt better in every way 
without it. Another innovation was 
the further development of the means 
taken to prevent injury. Greater care 
than usual was exercised in clothing 
the players, the vulnerable spots of the 
body being carefully covered. Every 
man wore aluminum thigh protect- 
ors, which eradicated all danger of 
“poops” or “Charley horse,” —a 
bugbear in past years; carefully placed 
leather shoulder-pads reduced shoul- 
der injuries to a minimum; again, in- 
juries to shoulders due to ignorance as 
to the methods of falling on the ball 
(which injuries have by statistical in- 
vestigation been found to make up one 
half of the total) were greatly cut 
down by painstaking instruction; and 
lastly, a great saving was made to 
knees, necks, and ankles by, looking 
carefully after the “wind” of every 
candidate. The theory is that a winded 
man is more susceptible to injury, ow- 
ing to his inability properly to meet 
and ward off attacks, than a man 
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with good wind, where alertness and 
strength are worth any amount of pad- 
ding. The men were never played to 
exhaustion, being allowed to rest when 
their wind gave out, and then being 
sent back into the game. On hot days 
the work was short and light, the heat 
being detrimental to the wind. As a 
result of these precautions the average 
number of men on the injured list, ac- 
eruing from a squad of eighty men, 
was reduced from eighteen to six. 
Another factor in the conditioning 
of the Team —and perhaps the most 
important one of all — was the making 
of the Yale game the sole objective of 
the year, and the leaving of the Penn- 
sylvania game wholly out of considera- 
tion. The weakness of the Pennsyl- 
vania team assisted greatly in carrying 
out this policy, but did not cause it. 
The idea of taking the Pennsylvania 
game in “on the stride” is an old one, 
but one which has generally been dis- 
regarded as the Pennsylvania game 
has drawn near, — the disregard being 
occasioned by the apparent formidable- 
ness of our opponent and the fear of 
defeat. The necessary consequence 
has been that the ’Varsity Team has 
reached its best form for the Penn- 
sylvania game and has then slumped, 
owing to the impossibility of success- 
fully keeping it on edge until the Yale 
game. The policy this season as car- 
ried out was to play just well enough 
to win from Pennsylvania, and then 
to complete the development of the 
Team in the two weeks remaining be- 
fore the Yale game. In this way the 
Team progress was steady right up 
to the-end, without a chance for a 
slump. Instead of spending two weeks 
in preparing a defense for the Penn- 
sylvania game, as has been customary, 
only three days were given to it this 
year. The remainder of the secret 
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practice period was spent on the of- 
fensive game which was being devel- 
oped especially for Yale. This secret 
development made it impossible for 
Yale to plan a systematic defense for 
the Harvard attack, inasmuch as the 
main formations used in the big game 
were never played in public. Had 
the Pennsylvania team been an aver- 
age one, Harvard’s score would have 
been much smaller ; as it was, the run- 
ning of up so large a score was merely a 
defensive measure, in accordance with 
which Harvard kept possession of the 
ball most of the time, thereby saving 
the injury usually occasioned in stop- 
ping the “ guards-back ” formation. 

The songs, cheering, and enthusiasm, 
which added so much to the whole 
spirit of the year, were due mainly to 
the new Union, and bid fair to continue 
in an inereased ratio as the Union 
grows more and more into its place in 
Harvard life. 

We may say, therefore, in elosing 
this brief review, that during the sea- 
son of 1901 Harvard football has made 
considerable progress along practically 
the same lines which Mr. Forbes laid 
out when in ’98 he laid the corner- 
stone of what we may term modern 
Harvard football. 


W. T. Reid, Jr., ’01. 


Football. 
THE YALE GAME, 


The annual game with Yale was 
played on Soldier’s Field, Novy. 28. 
Nearly 35,000 spectators were present, 
in spite of the gray and chilly day. 
From the start, Harvard proved su- 
perior. In the first half two goals 
were kicked from touchdowns, and 
Marshall kicked one from the field. 
In the second half, one more touch- 
down and one goal were scored, mak- 
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ing the total 22 to 0. The teams 
were :— 


HARVARD. YALE. 
Bowditch, r. @.....-+-.+++ l. e., Gould, Rafferty 
Cutts, £. t.....cccccccccsccesccccevecs 1. t., Goss 
Barnard, ©. Z.cccccccscccssecscccees 1. g., Olcott 
CAE. Gis: son nwenswengnees saahepaesess c., Holt 
Lee, 1. go... cceecescecee r. g-, Hamlin, Johnson 
Blagden, 1. t......-+eseeeeeeeeeevecs r. t., Hogan 
Campbell, 1. €....+eseeeeeececeeeeces r. e., Swan 
Marshall, q. b.....++++. q. b., DeSaulles, Metcalf 
Ristine, r. h. b........+ ea Gesu nas Re wis Deg eee 
Kernan, I. h. b.....-.+ r. h. b., Chadwick, Owsley 
Graydon, f. b......f. b., Weymouth, Vanderpoel 


Score, Harvard, 22; Yale, 0. Touchdowns: 
Blagden, Ristine, Graydon. Goals from touch- 
downs, Cutts, 2. Goal from the field, Marshall. 
Umpire, Dashiel of Annapolis. Referee, Mc- 
Clung of Lehigh. Timekeeper, Whiting of Cor- 
nell. Linesmen, J. 8. Lawrence of Harvard; 
Hull of Yale. Time, 35 minute halves. 


In all Harvard rushed 97 times and 
gained 340 yards, while Yale rushed 
25 times and gained 46 yards. Har- 
vard ran back 12 kicks for gains, mak- 
ing a total of 175 yards, and Yale ran 
back 6 kicks for a total gain of 58 
yards. Harvard kicked 10 times, ex- 
elusive of kick-offs and drop-kicks, 
for a total distance of 348 yards ; 
while Yale kicked 13 times for a total 
of 354 yards. Harvard averaged 3} 
yards gain on rushes and about 35 
yards on kicks; Yale averaged 14 
yards on rushes and 27 yards on kicks. 
Harvard lost the ball twice on fumbles 
and twice on downs ; Yale did not lose 
the ball on fumbles, but lost it once on 
downs. Harvard was foreed to kick 4 
times and Yale was forced to kick 5 
times. Harvard was penalized for a 
total loss of 30 yards, while Yale was 
not once penalized. Harvard also 
twice lost the ball for holding. 

Even the briefest record of the game 
would be incomplete without reference 
to the cheering, led by O. G. Frantz, 
03. The great meetings for rehearsal 
at the Union in the previous weeks 
resulted in the best organized enthu- 





siasm ever known at a Harvard game. 
It should also be recorded that for the 
first time the streets and stores of 
Cambridge were decorated by the 
citizens. 

On Nov. 26 a torchlight parade of 
the undergraduates and a bonfire on 
Soldier’s Field were had in celebration 
of the victory over Yale. At the 
Union, before the parade, speeches 
were made by Colonel Hallowell, ’61, 
Major Higginson, [’55], Captain Camp- 
bell, Coach Reid, and Coach W. H. 
Lewis. At the Field each member of 
the Team made a short speech and was 
cheered, and the celebration ended 
with singing the football songs. 

On Dee. 12, a dinner was given the 
Football team at the American House 
in Boston. J. H. Sears, ’89, was toast- 
master, and the speakers, J. J. Stor- 
row, °85, N. P. Hallowell, ’61, H. L. 
Higginson, [’55], L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, 
Prof. I. N. Hollis, J. T. Wheelwright, 
76, D. C. Campbell, 02, W. T. Reid, 
701, W. H. Lewis, / ’95, and F. J. 
Stimson, ’76, aroused a great deal of 
enthusiasm. Two days later the team 
was entertained at dinner by the Har- 
vard Club of New York. 

The Class Football championship re- 
sulted in the third consecutive victory 
for 1903. The Junior team defeated 
the Seniors 6-5. The Sophomores beat 
the Freshmen 5-0. The Juniors then 
made the series complete by defeating 
the Sophomore team, 11-5, in a game 
full of the usual excitement of Class 
games. The winning team was cap- 
tained by R. Pier. 


Che Aniversity “H.” 

The following members of the Uni- 

versity are now entitled to wear the 
University “ H” : — 

Football. D.C. Campbell, ’02, W. 

T. Reid, 1 G., C. Blagden, ’02, W. G. 





Lee, 2 M., C. S. Sargent, Jr., 02, E. 
H. Greene, ’02, R. C. Barnard, ’02, O. 
F. Cutts, 2 L., E. Bowditch, Jr., 03, C. 
B. Marshall, 04, R. P. Kernan, ’03, A. 
W. Ristine, 02, T. H. Graydon, ’03, 
J. A. Burgess, 04, R. Lawrence, ’02, 
C. F. Wright, ’03, G. L. Jones, ’03, E. 
T. Putnam,1G., 8. W. Mifflin, 2 L., M. 
Donald, 3 L., A. Stillman, ’03, W. D. 
Eaton, 02, H. K. Roberts, ’04, D. A. 
Baldwin, ’03, and J. D. Clark, ’03. 

Crew. H. Bullard, ’02, G. Bancroft, 
02, W. Shuebruk, ’02, R. H. Goodell, 
02, M. R. Brownell, ’02, R. 8S. Francis, 
02, W. E. Ladd, ’02, J. B. Ayer, ’03, 
D. D. L. MeGrew, ’03, R. Derby, ’03, 
and W. James, Jr., ’03. 

Baseball. B. Wendell, Jr., ’02, A. 
L. Devens, 02, F. W. George, 4 M., 
E. E. Coolidge, 2 L., W. T. Reid, 1G., 
G. P. Milne, 1G., A. Stillman, ’03, W. 
Clarkson, ’03, R. P. Kernan, ’03, C. A. 
MacDonald, 2 L., O. G. Frantz, ’03, 
and T. F. Murphy, 04. 

Track. J. G. Willis, 02, H. W. 
Foote, 3 Dv., O. W. Richardson, 3 L., 
H. S. Knowles, ’02, J. H. Converse, 
02, J. H. Shirk, 02, A. W. Ristine, 
02, E. W. Mills, ’02, A. M. Butler, 
’02, E. B. Boynton, ’02, J. Foster, Jr., 
°02,G. E. Behr, Jr., 1 G., N. F. Glidden, 
03, R. Abercrombie, ’03, J. E. Haigh, 
03, M. T. Lightner, ’03, E. C. Rust, 
04, T. L. Manson, 04, and C. H. 


Robinson, ’O4. 


Rowing. 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion in the Crimson over the length of 
the C. Storrow, ’89, 
who has coached the University crews 
for the last three years, has advocated 
reducing the course to three miles, 


boat-race. E. 


giving as his reason the unnecessary 
strain of the last mile. It is unlikely 
that the course will be shortened for 
some time to come, however, as it is 
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still to be proved that three miles 
would be less exhausting than four, 
and, moreover, Yale has beaten us in 
the races of the last two years after 
the three-mile mark has been passed. 
A most auspicious beginning of the 
season was the appointment, as head 
coach, of F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00, 
who rowed at 4 in ’98 ; captained and 
stroked the winning ’99 crew, and was 
only prevented from stroking the 1900 
crew by a serious accident only four 
days before the race. Light work under 
the coaching of Capt. H. Bullard, ’02, 
and Coach Higginson, has been going 
on in the boat-house since January. 
Of last year’s squad, nine of the twelve 
men who rowed at New London are 
still in the University and able to row, 
and the new candidates are so good 
that a hot contest for seats in the boat 
is expected. The 
not called out for regular work until 
after the Midyears. 


Class crews were 


Che Five-Bear Agreement with Bale. 


The five-year agreement with Yale 
expires this year, and it is not known 
whether another arrangement will be 
made, as up to the present Yale seems 
unwilling to establish a permanent 
Athletic Committee, 
deal intercollegiate 
The Crimson’s summary of Harvard- 
Yale scores in the past five years, 
during which Prof. Hollis has been 
chairman of our Committee, follows. 
It will be seen that Harvard has 
beaten Yale at Football, Track Ath- 
leties, and Baseball; Yale has been 
first in Rowing. 


competent to 


with interests. 


Rowing. 

1897. — At Poughkeepsie, June 25: Cornell 
won in 20 minutes 34 seconds ; Yale second, three 
lengths behind Cornell; Harvard third, 
lengths behind Yale. 

1898. — At New London, June 23 : 


five 


Cornell won 
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in 23 minutes 48 seconds; Yale second, four 
lengths behind Cornell; Harvard third, twelve 
lengths behind Yale. 

1899,— At New London, June 29: Harvard, 
20 minutes 524 seconds; Yale, 21 minutes 13 sec- 
onds. 

1900.— At New London, June 28: Yale, 21 
minutes 13 seconds; Harvard, 21 minutes 37 
seconds. 

1901. — At New London, June 27: Yale, 23 
minutes 37 seconds; Harvard, 23 minutes 45 
seconds. 

Football. 

1897. — At Cambridge, November 13: Harvard 

0, Yale 0. 


1898. —At New Haven, November 19: Har- 
vard 17, Yale 0. 

1899. — At Cambridge, November 18: Harvard 
0, Yale 0. 

1900.— At New Haven, November 24: Yale 


28, Harvard 0. 
1901. — At Cambridge, November 23 : Harvard 
22, Yale 0. 


Track Athletics. 

1897. — At New Haven, May 15: Yale 80, Har- 
vard 24. 

1898.— At Cambridge, May 14: 
Yale 48. 

1809. — At New Haven, May 13: Harvard 54}, 
Yale 413. 

1900. — At Cambridge, May 12: Harvard 623, 
Yale 41}. 

1901. — At New Haven, May 11: Yale 57, Har- 
vard 47. 


Harvard 56, 


Baseball. 

1897.-— At Cambridge, June 23: Harvard 7, 
Yale 5. At New Haven, June 29: Harvard 10, 
Yale 8. 

1898. — At Cambridge, June 23: Harvard 9, 
Yale 4. At New Haven, June 28: Yale 7, Har- 
vard0. At New York, July 2: Yale3, Harvard 1. 

1899. — At Cambridge, June 22: Yale 2, Har- 


vard(. At New Haven, June 27: Harvard 4, 
Yale 3. At New York, July 1: Harvard 13, 
Yale 10. 


1900. — At Cambridge, June 21: Yale 15, Har- 


vard 5. At New Haven, June 26: Harvard 3, 
Yale 0. At New York, June 30: Harvard, 5, 
Yale 3. 


1901.— At Cambridge, June 20: Harvard 7, 
Yale 3. At New Haven, June 25: Harvard 3, 
Yale 0. 

Crack Ceam. 

After a few weeks’ work in the Gym- 
nasium and on the Holmes Field board 
track, the winter track work was com- 


pleted by the B. A. A. games on Feb. 
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8. Mr. John Graham, the trainer, 
selected the relay teams for the Class 
races and the race with University of 
of Pennsylvania as follows : — 

University Team — J. G. Willis, 02, 
J. E. Haigh, ’03, M. T. Lightner, ’03, 
E. C. Rust, 04; substitutes, W. A. 
Schick, 05, F. W. C. Foster, ’03. 

1902 — C. H. Schweppe, capt. ; R. 
W. Robbins, K. E. Adams, W. L. 
Bryant ; substitutes, G. Richards, J. 
B. Winter. 

1903— D. S. Greenough, capt. ; J. 
W. Foster, J. T. Doyle, E. M. Ayer ; 
substitutes, O. Chew, E. Mayer. 

1904 — I. G. Fry, capt. ; F. S. Buf- 
fum, L. T. Bernstein, W. B. Egan ; 
substitutes, E. C. Smith, A. Peterson. 

1905— F. B. Scheuber, capt. ; S. 
Curtis, L. K. Southard, C. P. Whorf ; 
substitutes, B. S. Prentice, J. A. 
Powelson. 

The University team won easily by 
half a lap in 3 min. 134 sec. 

The Class races resulted in a vic- 
tory for 1905. The heats were won 
as follows: 1902 vs. 1903, won by 
1903; time, 3. min. 212 sec. 1904 
vs. 1905, won by 1905; time, 3 min. 
21 see. Final heat, 1903 vs. 1905, 
won by 1905 ; time, 3 min. 15? sec. 

Other Harvard men to win events 
were F. B. Scheuber, ’05, who won the 
special 40 yards dash, beating Duffey 
of Georgetown in record time ; G. F. 
Henneberry, ’02, who won both the 40 
yard handicap and the 40 yard novice ; 
J. H. Shirk, ’02, who won the 45 yard 
hurdle handicap, F. W. C. Foster, ’03, 
who won third place in the 16 pound 
shot, and N. F. Glidden, ’03, who tied 
for second in the running bigh-jump. 


Baseball. 
The candidates called out 
shortly after the Midyears and work 
was begun in the cage on Soldier’s 


were 
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Field. The Team will make its usual 
training trip this spring vacation, and 
the training quarters will be at An- 
napolis. The outlook for a strong 
Team is good, as of last year’s men 
nearly all have returned to College fit 
to play better than ever before. The 
only place which will be particularly 
hard to fill will be Capt. Reid’s at 
catcher, and there are several likely 
candidates for it ; J. Hamlen, ’04, R. 
P. Kernan, ’03, J. T. Manning, ’03, 
P. E. Marean, 03, and F. Jaques, 
’03, being the most likely. B. Wendell, 
Jr., 02, is captain. A. V. Galbraith, 
’99, has been appointed head coach of 
the nine, with Cy Young of the Boston 
League team to assist. 


Basket-Ball. 

The University Basket-Ball Team is 
particularly weak. For a time the 
outlook seemed so hopeless that T. 
Riley, of the Webster basket-ball 
team, was engaged to coach the Team. 
He completed his work in a couple of 
weeks, but the improvement, though 
considerable, was not enough to make 
the prospects for victory bright. Cor- 
nell has beaten Harvard in one game ; 
Harvard has won once from Cornell, 
and Columbia defeated Harvard on 
Feb. 8, 28-12. On Feb. 4, Brown 
won from Harvard, 35-33. The men 
who have played in the league games 
so far are: Capt. Gilles, Clark, Smith, 
K. Smith, Fosdick, Hanavan, Linehan, 
Fenwick, and Ritter. The 
Class basket-ball championship was 
won by 1903, which defeated the 
Freshmen 60-12. 


Cricket. 

The captain of the Cricket Team 
this year is W. N. Taylor, ’03, whose 
father, F. H. Taylor, ’77, captained 
the winning cricket team 25 years ago. 


srowne, 
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The schedule is the longest in some 
years; 12 games in all are to be played 
and of these only two are to be in 
Cambridge. Last year Harvard lost 
to Haverford and forfeited to Pennsyl- 
yania; the cup was awarded to Penn- 
sylvania. ‘Two years ago the cup was 
not awarded, and the year before that, 
Harvard won. The prospects this year 
are for a strong batting and medium 
bowling team. There will be no in- 
door practice, as Capt. Taylor believes 
that it spoils the eye for outdoor bat- 
ting. Work will begin on the new 
practice wicket on Soldier’s Field as 
soon as the weather permits. Of the 
old players the following are now in 
the University: Chew, Drinkwater 
(ex-capt.), Mather (ex-capt.), Mifflin, 
Moore, Pasea, Paul, Taylor, Tyng. 


Notes, 

Annapolis has challenged Harvard 
to an eight-oared race to be rowed on 
the Severn in May. The Athletic 
Committee has acted favorably on the 
challenge, and if arrangements can be 
made the race will take place. — The 
final in the Class Hockey champion- 
ship was won by 1902. — A. Ames, ’03, 
has been appointed Football manager 
for next season. — The Fencing Team 
has arranged the following matches in 
the New England Fencing league : 
Jan. 18, B. A. A.; Feb. 1, Worcester; 
Feb. 15, Cambridge; March 1, Provi- 
dence; March 15, Boston Y. M. C. A. 
—A. Tyng, 704, on Jan. 5, made a 
new strength-test record of 2226.4.— 
In the intercollegiate shoot in Novem- 
ber the scores were as follows : Prince- 
ton — Archer, 43; Frost, 40; MeMil- 
lian, 45; Laughlin, 40; Spear, 36. 
Total, 204. Harvard — Hilliard, 44 ; 
Colson, 46; Bancroft, 41: DuPont, 37, 
Phelps, 34. Total, 202. Yale— Brown, 


43; Kueon, 45; Franchot, 35; DuPuy, 
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42; Barnes, 33. Total, 198. Penn- 
sylvania — Weaver, 37; Parrish, 40; 
Landon, 42; Adams, 36; Vaughn, 35. 
Total, 190. The cup for the best in- 
dividual score was won by Colson of 
Harvard, who broke 46 out of a pos- 
sible 50 birds. — The Fencing Team 
has a match with Yale in Cambridge 
on Feb. 26. —Candidates for the 
Freshman Lacrosse Team will be called 
out early in March to prepare for the 
interclass Following — this 
series a permanent squad will be 
picked and regular practice held dur- 
ing the remainder of the season under 
the coaching of University players. 
A schedule of home games will be 
arranged for May with Dummer 
Academy, New York College Fresh- 
men, and St. Paul’s, where the game 
will be taken up for the first time. 
The season will close with a game 
with the Columbia Freshmen at New 
York. — This is Harvard’s first year 
in the intercollegiate Hockey League, 
although last year she virtually won 
the championship by defeating Yale, 
the nominal champion. The Team has 


games. 


developed rapidly and at times has 
played with remarkable speed and 
team-play.— A Swimming Team and 
a Water-Polo Team are forming under 
the leadership of P. Fox, ’03, and E. 
George, ’03. 


D. D. L. McGrew, ’03. 


Che Cutts Case. 

On Saturday, Nov. 23, the football 
game between Harvard and Yale was 
played on Soldier’s Field, Harvard 
winning, 22 to nothing. About a week 
before the game the daily papers 
printed a rumor to the effect that Yale 
intended to protest against the play- 
ing of Cutts, the Harvard right tackle. 
Although the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee was anxious to see the evidence 
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on which Mr. Cutts’s ineligibility was 
based, Yale in fact sent no protest. 
On the Wednesday preceding the 
game a telegram was received from 
Mr. Walter Camp asking whether Mr. 
Cutts had received money for teaching 
football at the Haverford School. A 
reply was sent that he had not. Friday 
morning, Mr. Stillman of Yale came 
to Cambridge to call the Athletic Com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that the 
school catalogue styled Mr. Cutts 
“instructor in physical culture.” Mr. 
Cutts’s position at the preparatory 
school had long been well understood 
here, and his assurance that he had 
received no money for teaching foot- 
ball or physical culture had been ac- 
cepted ; but, nevertheless, the cor- 
tinued rumors had previously led to 
sending Mr. B. Wendell, Jr., to Hav- 
erford for a personal interview with 
Mr. Crossman. The chairman of the 
Athletic Committee also had a conver- 
sation with Mr. Crossman over the 
long distance telephone, and found 
Mr. Cutts’s statements entirely con- 
firmed. That being the case the Ath- 
letie Committee voted that Cutts 
should play in the game, as the eligi- 
bility rules at Harvard were not in 
any way infringed by his Haverford 
connection. 

Shortly before the Christmas vaca- 
tion, however, Harvard received proof 
that Mr. Cutts had been paid for giv- 
ing private lessons in boxing to a boy 
at the Haverford School. 

Immediately after the term opened 
a full statement of Mr. Cutts’s action 
was given in the following letters 
printed in the Harvard Crimson of 
Jan. 11: — 


To THe Eprrors or THE Crrson: At Mr. 
Cutts’s request I hand you for publication the 
accompanying statement from him which ex- 
plains itself. The Athletic Committee can only 
express their regret that through what appears 
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to have been the unintentional suppression of 
facts, a member of the football team was de- 
clared eligible when he should not have been al- 
lowed to play on a Harvard team. The case of 
Mr. Cutts came before the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the spring of 1901, and he was declared 
eligible. He had taught physical culture at the 
Haverford Grammar School in addition to his 
regular work as instructor in mathematics, ard 
his name appeared on the catalogue of that 
school as an instructor in mathematics and phy- 
sical culture. The question was f 





ully discussed 
by the Athletic Committee on the evening be- 


he was again declared 





the Yale game, and 
e upon the assurance of the principal of 
the school and his own signed statement that he 








had never received any payment whatever for 





hysical exercise or for coachi 
At that time it was not known 
to the committee, or suggested to them, that he 


nen received money for giving private lessons in 








ver received 





he had r 


boxing, and his w 





acent which would in any way impugn his ama- 
teur standing was accepted. The part of our 
rule under which the decision was rendered reads 

student shall be allowed to 
represent Harvard Ur ty in any public con- 
test who shall have taught or engaged in any 
s of liveli- 














athletic exercise or sport as a mean 


hood.’’ Additional evidence has only recently 


been sent to Harvard in the shape of a receipted 
bill showing conclusively that Mr. Cutts had been 
paid in 1899 for giving boxing lessons to a boy 
in the preparatory school where he taught. He 
was therefore clearly ineligible by the Harvard 





rule 
It is to be regretted that this info 





not reach Har i earlier, and tk 


be made 


feel that the 
known to the 
the football te 

er not makes no difference, the playing of ar 
not properly eligible must necessarily detract 
from the satisfaction over our victories. A copy 
of thi s communication will be sent to all colleges 


i 





yhether a change in 
would have affected the result 
















and universities against whose teams we play 
bh our power. — You 


. For the Committee. 











1€ all TeSD y: 

made before the football game wi 
had never received 
way impair my standing as an amateur in college 











le teaching in a preparatory school before 
entering the Harvard Law School, I gave private 
less n boxing and fencing to several boys who 
were students in the school, and I received pay 
for these lessons. At the time it did not occur 
to me that this would in any way affect my posi- 
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tion as an amateur in outside sports, and the 
matter dropped entirely from my mind. When 
my eligibility was challenged the day before tle 
Yale game, I never once thought of these private 
lessons, and did not subsequently recall them 
until they were brought to my attention, asI had 
not considered them of any importance. I there- 
fore gave the Athletic Committee the assurance 
that I was an amateur within the full meaning of 
the Harvard rules, which debar men who have 
received money for teaching physical exercises. 
My statement having been received by the Ath- 
Committee as conclusive evidence of my 

















ligibil my earnest desire now to relieve 
Harvard of any embarrassment in my case, as 
my wish was to contribute in an honorable man- 
ner only toward Harvard success. — Respectfully, 


The considerations which led the 
Athletic Committee to declare Mr. 
Cutts eligible to play on the Harvard 
football team involve a question affect- 
ing the standing of teachers in all sec- 
It had appeared upon 





ondary scho § 
investigation that he was engaged to 
teach mathematics at the Haverford 
Grammar School, and that he subse- 
quently agreed to take the physical 
culture of the students without addi- 
tional salary. His name appeared 
the school catalogue as instructor in 
mathematics and physical culture. 
Two views of the case were discussed: 
one against his being allowed to play, 
and the other in favor of his playing. 

According to the first view, the ap- 
pearance of his name on a school cat- 
alogue as instructor in physical culture 
seemed evidence that part of his sal- 
ary was paid for work in the gymna- 
sium, and that he was therefore inel- 
igible. The advocates of this view 
hought that the contract with the 
school had nothing to do with the 
case; that he was engaged to teach 
mathematics because of his ability in 

athletics, and that whatever the stipu- 
lation between him and his employer 
might have been, his salary was paid 
for physical culture as well as mathe- 
matics. 
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According to the second view, which 
ultimately prevailed in the Committee, 
the teaching of physical culture was 
purely voluntary, as explicitly stated 
by Mr. Cutts and his employer. Tes- 
timony was procured from the school 
that his salary was paid for mathe- 
matics alone, and had no connection 
whatever with his other services. He 
could have given up all work in the 
gymnasium and on the football field 
without thereby surrendering any part 
of his salary. Taking this in connec- 
tion with the usual practice in second- 
ary schools, the Committee ruled that 
there was no case against him. The 
preparatory schools are in the habit of 
giving the preference in appointments 
to instructors who have played on col- 
lege teams. Young men often go 
into athletics to improve their chances 
of obtaining positions in the schools 
after graduation. It is not uncommon 
to print the names of instructors who 
have had previous experience in col- 
lege athletics as directors or instruct- 
ors of sports. It would seem absurd 
from this point of view to make a rul- 
ing which would endanger the amateur 
standing of every teacher in the pre- 
paratory schools if he received a pre- 
ference by reason of his knowledge of 
athletics, or if he took an interest in 
outdoor or indoor exercises. 

The decision to allow Mr. Cutts to 
play may be regarded as a close one, 
and no one at Harvard has ever pre- 
tended that there might not be differ- 
ences of opinion. Another committee 
might have given greater weight to 
the first consideration above stated, 
and have thrown Mr. Cutts out. 

The insinuations which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers, intended to 
give the impression that Harvard re- 
ceived information before the game 
which would have enabled the Com- 
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mittee to find out about the boxing 
lessons, are wholly without justifica- 
tion. No information whatever was 
supplied beyond what was already 
known, and the principal point dis- 
cussed on the evening before the game 
was the effect of having printed Mr. 
Cutts’s name in the school catalogue 
as an instructor of physical culture. 
The question hinged upon whether 
this use of his name did not practi- 
eally nullify the certificate from the 
principal of the school that his ser- 
vices in the gymnasium were purely 
voluntary and unremunerative. The 
receipted bill for boxing lessons was 
sent to Harvard by Yale about four 
weeks after the game. It is impossi- 
ble to believe that responsible author- 
ities knew of its existence before the 
game, as by the communication of this 
information the exclusion of Cutts 
would have been accomplished. 

It is difficult to determine how far 
investigations ought to proceed in con- 
nection with eligibility cases. Har- 
vard has always accepted the word of 
its students, and the positive state- 
ment by any student that he had never 
received money for teaching athletics 
would be considered sufficient evi- 
dence. The fact that a mistake has 
been made in one case does not vitiate 
the principle at issue. When the Com- 
mittee finds itself obliged to go into 
the detective business the games will 
not be fit for college grounds. We 
must, necessarily, accept the word of 
our own men as to their status. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Cutts should 
have forgotten the private lessons 
given two years and a half ago, and 
yet it is easily conceivable that a man 
should have dismissed entirely from 
his mind these lessons. They do not 
seem to have any connection whatever 
with football, and the decision against 
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Mr. Cutts’s playing is purely techni- 
eal. Nevertheless, the Harvard rule 
contemplated making any man who 
had received a money benefit by rea- 
son of his athletics, ineligible; and 
Mr. Cutts would, without further 
question, have been removed, if the 
evidence had been received before the 
game. 

Another proposition upon which this 
has an important bearing is the neces- 
sity of intercollegiate agreement on 
rules. For many years Harvard and 
Yale have acted independently of each 
other in the making of eligibility 
rules, and much confusion has been 
the result. It seems about time that 
an attempt should be made to agree 
upon rules, especially those referring 
to amateur standing and residence in 
other universities. Not a year goes 
by without some dispute or misunder- 
standing, and the two universities are 
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set at odds by differences which could 
easily be avoided. There is no reason 
under the sun except sentiment and 
tradition why the rules should not be 
identical at the two places. Without 
mutual understanding the games ought 
not to be played. This seems to be 
the universal sentiment at Harvard. 
For years the Athletic Committee and 
the students have been willing to make 
concessions to other universities and 
adjustments to bridge over difficulties. 
The only place with which Harvard has 
not successfully conferred upon the 
subject of rules is Yale, and the only 
logical outcome of the present situa- 
tion, unless the differences between 
Harvard and Yale can be adjusted, 
will be to postpone all games between 
them until a satisfactory understand- 
ing on the subject of rules has been 
reached. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 
The fifth annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs was held at 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 
7,1901. The Council met in the fore- 
noon, with J. H. McIntosh, ’84, Omaha, 
in the chair, and W. Cary, ’93, Chicago, 
as secretary. There were present (be- 
sides the officers) R. J. Cary, 90, Chi- 
cago, V. H. May, 95, Milwaukee, J. 
S. Bell, ’81, Louisville, E. H. Pendle- 
ton, 82, Cincinnati, V. M. Porter, ’92, 
St. Louis, H. E. Barnes, ’84, Minnesota, 
and H. McK. Landon, ’92, Indianapo- 
lis. The order of business for the con- 
vention to be held in the afternoon 
was outlined and arranged. 
At noon the visiting delegates were 





taken to the Pabst Brewery, where a 
typical German luncheon was served by 
the Brewery Co. Mr. Pabst person- 
ally conducted the guests through the 
establishment and explained the pro- 
cess of making the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous. The party reas- 
sembled in the courtyard of the brew- 
ery and gave the College cheer for him 
and sang a few appropriate songs. 
The meeting of delegates from the 
constituent Harvard Clubs was called 
to order at 2.30 p.M., with President 
J. H. McIntosh, ’84, presiding, and 
Walter Cary, ’93, as secretary. The 
roll call showed the following dele- 
gates present: Chicago—C. I. Stur- 
gis, [’82]; F. A. Delano, ’85; W. C. 
Boyden, ’86; F. W. Burlingham, 91; 
R.J.Cary, ’90; M. D. Follansbee, ’92; 

















George Higginson, ’87; J. L. Lom- 
bard, 64; J. F. Holland, ’85; J. W. 
Mack, ’87. Minnesota—F. B. Tif- 
fany, ’77; M. Barrows, ’80; S. M. 
Hayes, 84; W. Burton, ’99; John 
Bigelow, 61; F. J. Ottis, J ’96; J. W. 
Hunt, ’92; C.C. Stillman, ’98; J. P. 
Jewett, 84; F. L. Chapman, ’7i. Mil- 
waukee — E. H. Abbot, ’55; F. B. 
Keene, 80; J. W. Mariner, ’91; Wm. 
Thorndike, 92; A. T. Holbrook, ’92; 
C. R. Falk, 93; E. W. Frost, ’84; A. 
H. Vogel, ’86; O. R. Hanson,’85; C. 
S. Lester, [’69]. Omaha — J. H. Me- 
Intosh, ’84; C. S. Elgutter, ’87; W. 
S. Robinson, ’87. Cincinnati — E. H. 
Pendleton, ’82; J. Wilby, ’75; H. M. 
Levy, ’€4; M. B. May, ’90. Louis- 
ville —J. S. Bell,’81. Knozville, Tenn. 
—E. T. Sanford, ’85. Akron, O.— 
C. C. Goodrich, 93. St. Louis — V. 
M. Porter, ’92; E. H. Sears, 74; A. T. 
Perkins, ’87; S. L. Swarts, ’88; C. C. 
Morrill, 00. Indianapolis —H. Me- 
Kay Landon, 792; F. H. Gavin, ’73; 
J. L. Ketchum, ’95. There were 
vresent also other Harvard men not 
delegates, chiefly from Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

After the disposition of formal mat- 
ters, the Chairman invited suggestions 
as to how the Association might assist 
the Appointment Committee of the 
University in its work of obtaining 
places of employment for Harvard 
graduates. After a brief discussion, 
the Convention adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Barnes : — 

** Resolved, That it be, and it is hereby recom- 
mended to the various constituent clubs that they 
appoint committees to assist in every way possible 
the Appointment Committee of the University in 
the work of advancing the interests of all Har- 
vard men, by assisting them in securing such 
employment as they may be seeking.’’ 

Next considered was the matter of 
extending aid to the Harvard Gradu- 
VOL. X.— NO. 39. 28 
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ates’ Magazine. A lengthy discussion 
ensued on ways and means of increas- 
ing its circulation. Mr. May offered a 
resolution which was amended by Mr. 
Mack to read as follows : — 

‘* Resolved, That the secretary of each constit- 
uent club be requested to send at once to every 
member of his club a personal letter urging upon 
him the desirability of becoming a subscriber to 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, and inclos- 
ing in the letter a blank form for subscription and 
an envelope addressed and stamped for an an- 
swer; that each constituent club also be re- 
quested to appoint at once a committee for the 
purpose of immediately getting subscriptions to 
the magazine of all Harvard alumni in their club 
or in their vicinity.”’ 

After a general expression of praise 
from the members on the merits of the 
Magazine, the resolution and amend- 
ment were carried with much enthusi- 
asm. 

The promised journey of Pres. Eliot 
in the spring to the Pacific coast, and 
his entertainment by the several Har- 
vard Clubs in the cities he will pass 
through, evoked a discussion as to how 
the clubs might codperate to promote 
his pleasure and comfort on the jour- 
ney. The following resolution, offered 
by Mr. Keene, was adopted : — 

“* Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to 
correspond with President Eliot on the question 
of his proposed Western trip, and if agreeable to 
President Eliot to arrange with Harvard men in 
localities along his route for the sort of entertain- 
ment most appropriate for the purpose of his 
journey.” 

The subject of securing for the 
alumni the right to vote for Overseers 
by letter ballot, which was brought up 
by a proposed resolution that the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs go on record 
as favoring the change, inspired a lively 
debate. So much opposition was shown 
that a motion to refer the resolution 
back to the constituent clubs, to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the majority, was 
unanimously carried. 

The Chairman suggested that some 





496 
action ought to be taken whereby 
measures favored by the Association 
and requiring the attention of the in- 
dividual clubs, or the members thereof, 
should reach them promptly and re- 
ceive immediate consideration. Mr. 
Follansbee submitted a resolution in 
line with the suggestion and supported 
it with an earnest plea, which carried 
the measure unanimously. The reso- 


lution follows : 


‘* Resolved, That the Associated Harvard Clubs 
request the constituent clubs to bring before 
their members at their annual meetings the mea- 
sures considered by this Association in which the 
constituent clubs are requested to participate 
and to urge upon their members for these mea- 
sures their active codperation and support.” 

The Convention next elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year : 
Pres., E. H. Pendleton, ’82, Cincin- 
nati; vice-pres., John Bigelow, ’61, 
sec. and treas., V. M. 
St. Louis. 


Minneapolis; 
Porter, ’92, 

The Harvard Club of Cincinnati and 
the Harvard Club of Omaha each ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to entertain 
the Association next year. 

A telecram was sent to Pres. Roose- 
velt regretting his absence and convey- 
ing the hearty greetings of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs. A vote of thanks 
was given to the retiring officers of the 
Association for their efficient and loyal 
work. 

Before adjournment Prof. Palmer, 
who was present as the guest of the 
Association, made a short address, in 
which he complimented the delegates 
on their enthusiastic loyalty to the 
University, and gave an instructive 
account of the birth of the Harvard 
Union, its purposes, and its promises 
of usefulness. Atthe close of his talk 
three times three cheers were given 
for him, and three times three for 
Harvard. 

At the banquet in the evening there 
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were present over 100 men, including 
all the delegates to the Convention, 
and many members of the Harvard 
Clubs of Milwaukee and Chicago not 
delegates. 

The tables were decorated with red 
flowers and large red dinner cards, on 
which were pictures of Captain Camp- 
bell and “‘Old John.”’ The list of 
courses, printed in Latin, aroused much 
curiosity. On the wall was a huge 
sign bearing the magic inscription: 
“ Harvard —22. Yale—0O.” The 
glee club of the organization, made up 
of ex-members of the University Glee 
Club, the Weld Glee Club, and the H. 
A. A.,— who have now met together 
at these annual reunions often enough 
to be regarded asa regular feature, — 
sang all the songs they knew, and many 
others. 

The Rev. C.S. Lester, [°69}, of Mil- 
waukee, presided at the dinner, and wel- 
comed the guests before turning over 
the reins to the toastmaster, Dr. A. T. 
Holbrook, ’92, of Milwaukee. Prof. 
G. H. Palmer, ’64, representing the 
University, and E. H. Abbot, ’55, of 
Cambridge, were the guests of honor, 
each of whom made a speech that was 
received with loud applause. Prof. 
Palmer spoke of the wonderful spread 
of Harvard influence throughout the 
land. He cited facts illustrating the 
great antiquity of the University, and 
then characterized it as the youngest 
of all our institutions, for none has the 
spirit of the modern age in a greater 
degree. He said he did not mean that 
Harvard had got quickly at the ecur- 
rent fashions, but that she had made 
them, and had shown what are the new 
modes of advancement. It had set 
itself, under matchless leadership, at 
the head of all educational movement 
in this country. He spoke also of the 
new building era at the University, 
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pointing out the fact that the number 
of buildings added this year practically 
equaled the total equipment of an 
average sized college. The increasing 
interest in study among the students 
he instanced by some personal experi- 
iences of men who had arranged their 
courses without regard to the conven- 
ience of the hours. He defended the 
so-called “snap courses” by saying 
they are as a rule the most valuable in 
the curriculum, being taught by men 
of genius, who are able themselves 
to impart so much that there is little 
left for students to obtain from text- 
books. Still he believed that students 
choose their courses by the ques- 
tion of how interesting they are, and 
not how easy they are, just as they 
choose their sports. The 
courses often have the greatest attend- 


severest 


ance, and from all classes of students. 
After touching on several other topics, 
he spoke in conclusion of a proposed 
memorial to Emerson in the form of 
a hall for the Department of Phi- 
losophy. 

Mr. Abbot told of the beginning of 
the Harvard Club of Milwaukee, in 
whieh he had taken a leading part, 
and expressed his pleasure at the 
growth of Harvard sentiment in the 
West. He spoke of the work being 
done for Harvard, or reflecting glory 
on Harvard, by Harvard men not en- 
titled by their degrees to the right to 
vote for Overseers, and he advocated 
an extension of the franchise. 

Prof. J. L. Laughlin, ’73, of Chicago 
University, Mr. McIntosh, the retiring 
president,and Mr. Pendleton, the new 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, E. T. Sanford, ’85, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., F. A. Delano, ’85, of Chi- 
eago, and J. Wilby, ’75, of Cincinnati, 
responded to toasts. A humorous 
poem, hitting off the peculiarities of 
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certain men present, was read by F. 
B. Keene, ’80, of Milwaukee, and an 
ode, written for the oceasion, was 
offered by Dr. A. B. Farnham, ’68, of 
Milwaukee. One of the hits of the even- 
ing was an original Harvard song, with 
stirring chorus, written by Mr. Pendle- 
ton, which he was called upon to sing 
repeatedly. Other glee club men con- 
tributed solos, and the whole assembly 
lent lusty aid on the choruses. Toasts 
were drunk and loud cheers were given 
for Pres. Roosevelt, Pres. Eliot, and 
the,Harvard Club of Milwaukee. “Fair 
Harvard” was then sung, and the din- 
ner formally ended, although many of 
the men remained to indulge in a con- 
cert after the “ main performance.” 

On the day following those of the 
delegates who were still in town par- 
took of the hospitality of the clubs 
and the Harvard men of Milwaukee, 
who proved themselves intelligent and 
thoroughly capable hosts. The dele- 
gates departed with the conviction that 
the convention had been highly suc- 
cessful, and that they had all had a 
memorably pleasant time. 

V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


HARVARD COLLEGE CLASS SECRE- 
TARIES. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
this Association was held at the Har- 
vard Union, Cambridge, Dee. 11, 1901. 

We had as guests Pres. Eliot, ’53, 
and Professors I. N. Hollis, A ’99, and 
M. H. Morgan, ’81, and Messrs. W. 
R. Thayer, ’81, and F. C. Hood, ’86. 
The business transacted was the elee- 
tion of officers and the report on Com- 
mencement Day celebrations, by the 
committee appointed by the Associa- 


tion. The principal topic for discus- 


sion was: ‘ What can the Secretaries’ 
Association do to help the Harvard 
Union ?” 
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Under the provisions of the by-laws, 
J. F. Tyler, 77, is chairman of the 
Association for 1902. H. M. Wil- 
liams, °85, was reélected a member 
of the executive committee, and A. J. 
Garceau, ’91, was reélected secretary. 

The following by-laws were adopted: 

“This Association shall be called 
‘The Association of Harvard College 
Class Secretaries.’ 

“ Every class secretary of Harvard 
College shall be eligible for member- 
ship, not 
class, but as its secretary. 

“ The secretary of the class having 
its 25th anniversary of graduation shall 


as a representative of his 


be the chairman of the Association for 
that year. 

“There shall be a secretary who 
shall be elected annually. 

“One other member of the Associ- 
ation shall be elected annually as one 
of an executive committee, the other 
two members of which shall be the 
chairman and secretary, ex-officio. 

“ An assessment not exceeding two 
dollars annually shall be made on each 
secretary joining the Association. 

‘* Any secretary who is unable to be 
present at meetings and dinners shall 
be allowed to appoint a representative 
from his class. 

“ The executive committee shall be 
authorized to call meetings at its 
discretion. 

“There shall be an annual dinner 
for the election of officers, and any 
other business.” 

It was voted that the chairman ap- 
point a committee to confer with the 
Committee of Alumni appointed by the 
president of the Alumni Association 
on recommendations as to the obser- 
vance of Commencement Day, and to 
offer this committee the information 
obtained by our committee in its con- 
ference with the executive committee 
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of the Alumni Association in June, 
1901. 

The chairman appointed Messrs. 
Williams, Wheelwright, and Garceau. 

It was also voted that the executive 
committee confer with Prof. Hollis on 
the needs of the Union ; ascertain how 
best the Secretaries’ Association can 
be of assistance to it ; and prepare : 
circular which shall be sent by the 
secretaries to their classes. The exec- 
utive committee, after consulting with 
Prof. Hollis, subsequently prepared a 
circular which has been sent out. 

Those present at the dinner were 
the Rev. Francis Tiffany, ’47, H. G. 
Denny, ’52, S. S. Shaw, ’53, D. A. 
Gleason, ’56, J. C. Davis, ’58, S. W. 
Driver, ’60, G. A. Goddard, ’65, T. B. 
Ticknor, ’°70, A. L. Lineoln, Jr., ’72, 
G. P. Sanger, ’74, J. T. Wheelwright, 
"76, J. F. Tyler, ’77, J. C. Whitney, 
78, J. Woodbury, ’80, C. R. Sanger, 
81, H. W. Cunningham, ’82, E. A. 
Hibbard, ’84, H. M. Williams, ’85, 
J. H. Ropes, ’89, A. J. Garceau, ’91, 
A. R. Benner, ’92, S. F. Batchelder, 
93, E. K. Rand, 94, A. H. Newman, 
95, B. H. Hayes, ’98, A. Adams, ’99, 
E. Spalding, ’00, J. W. Hallowell, ’01. 

Our committee met the committee 
of Alumni on Commencement Day ob- 
servances, and after discussion, a sub- 
committee was appointed to report 
back to the committee of Alumni on 
the feasibility of (1) modifying the 
Commencement Dinner ; (2) making 
provision for an overflow meeting on 
Commencement Day; (3) the com- 
pression of events about Commence- 
ment week. 

Mr. Solomon Lincoln, ’57, chairman 
of the Alumni Committee, appointed 
Gen. Stephen M. Weld, ’60, F. C. 
Hood, ’86, and A. J. Garceau, ’91, to 
serve on this sub-committee. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, See. 
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THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The 65th annual meeting was held 
at the library of the Association on 
Jan. 20, 1902. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
Pres., Dr. S. W. Langmaid, ’59 ; vice- 
pres. the Rev. James Reed, °55 ; 
sec., H. H. Darling, ’89 ; treas., G. D. 
Burrage, ’83 ; directors at large, C. G. 
Saunders, ’67, F. S. Converse, ’93, and 
Henry Ware, ’93. The retiring Presi- 
dent, S. L. Thorndike, ’52, became a 
member of the Association in 1854; 
he was treasurer, 1862-87 ; vice-presi- 
dent, 1887-94 ; and president, 1894— 
1902, until the annual meeting of this 
year. In recognition of his services 
the Association adopted a resolution 
of thanks. 

The new President, Dr. Langmaid, 
was corresponding secretary, 1870-94, 
and vice-president, 1894-1900. 

During the past year the Associa- 
tion lost 3 members by death, and 7 
by resignation; and added 12 new 
members by election. At the annual 
meeting, eight new members were 
elected as follows : Wellington Wells, 
90, C. M. Cabot, ’88, J. L. Wakefield, 
80, Prof. A. A. Howard, ’82, J. H. 
Wright, ’92, J. H. Bell, 94, H. B. 
Warren, and J. R. Wakefield. The 
membership now consists of 199 resi- 
dent members and three non-resident 
members, of whom 141 are graduates 
and 61 non-graduates. Graduates of 
Harvard number 125, and Yale, Brown, 
Williams, Union, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell, Amherst, Cambridge, 
Athens, Leipzig, and Agram are repre- 
sented in the membership. There are 
members from 44 Harvard classes, the 
oldest class represented being the Class 
of ’44 and the youngest, the Class of 
99. 

The Librarian, E. O. Hiler, ’93, re- 
ports that the use of the library at 1 
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West Cedar Street, Boston, is steadily 
increasing, the attendance for 1901 
being 550 as compared with 366 for 
1899. The accessions to the library 
during the past year were 219 volumes 
by purchase and 41 by gift. During 
the past year all the important works 
of musical literature published recently 
were purchased and especial attention 
was given to orchestral scores of mod- 
ern masters, — Richard Strauss, Tschai- 
kowsky, Tainew, Glinka, and others. 
The library will soon receive a com- 
plete set of Brahms’s published com- 
positions. 

The annual dinner was held at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Jan. 24. 
Dr. Langmaid presided and about 45 
members were present. The guests 
included Prof. J. K. Paine, h 69, Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke, and Mr. Otto Roth. 
After dinner, S. L. Thorndike, 52, the 
retiring president, Prof. Paine, Mr. 
Gericke, Mr. B. J. Lang, N. H. Dole, 
74, and Courtenay Guild, ’86, spoke. 
Mr. Whelpley played some of his own 
compositions for the piano, and Messrs. 
W. J. Winch and A. W. Wellington 
sang. The evening was in every way 
delightful. 

Herbert Henry Darling, ’89, Sec. 





CENTRAL OHI. 

The third annual dinner was held 
Dec. 4, 1901, at the Columbus Club, 
Columbus, O. It was preceded by a 
short business session, at which officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: Wm. N. King, ’71, pres.; G. 
H. Stewart, vice-pres.; and W. H. 
Siebert, ’89, sec. and treas. 

Covers were laid for 18 persons, six 
of whom were from neighboring Ohio 
cities, and one from Chicago. It is 
our custom to invite guests to these 
dinners, and Gov. G. K. Nash and 
Pres. W. O. Thompson, of the Ohio 
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State University were present as 
guests. A special feature of the din- 
ner was the presence of representa- 
tives from the Harvard clubs of 
Cincinnati and Chicago. Ex-Pres. H. 
A. De Windt, ’81, of the Chicago Club, 
and Pres. E. H. Pendleton, ’82, of the 
Cincinnati Club, represented their 
associations in a capital manner, and 
added greatly to the pleasure of the 
occasion. 

At the conclusion of the banquet 
Toastmaster King gave a summary of 
the remarkable development at Har- 
vard during the past year, and then 
ealled for the oration of the evening 
on the time-honored subject, “ Fair 
Harvard,’ which was delightfully 
given by Judge G. H. Stewart. This 
was followed by the singing of “ Fair 
Harvard,” and the list of toasts here 
appended : “The State and the Uni- 
versity,” responded to by the gov- 
ernor of the State; “ Harvard Club 
Dinners,” by Col. James Kilbourne ; 
and “ Harvard in the West,” by Prof. 
T.C. Smith. Informal responses were 
ealled for from Mr. De Windt and Mr. 
Pendleton. The latter, at the con- 
clusion of his remarks, regaled the 
company with an original song, — 
which received loud applause, — on 
the great football victory over Yale. 
The Secretary then read letters of 
greeting from members of the Har- 
vard Faculty. The only disappoint- 
ment connected with the dinner was 
the absence of Prof. G. H. Palmer, 
who had been invited to speak on 
behalf of Alma Mater, but was de- 
tained in Buffalo by a wreck. 

The Harvard Club of Central Ohio 
is in a flourishing condition, and has 
on its roll of members the names of 
men distinguished in political, judicial, 
and business life. These gentlemen 
manifest an active interest in both 
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the Club and the affairs of the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge ; and the younger 
members of the Club derive a great 
deal of pleasure and profit from asso- 
ciation with these men of affairs. 
Wilbur H. Siebert, ’89, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

The meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs was held in Milwaukee on 
Dec. 7 last, and the Chicago Harvard 
Club sent to the convention a delega- 
tion in the neighborhood of thirty 
men. The standard of success com- 
pared favorably with the past records 
of this enthusiastic organization, and 
we are now already anticipating the 
pleasures which are sure to come at 
the next convention tobe held in 





Cincinnati. 

The annual dinner of the Club has 
been changed to Feb. 26 for the pur- 
pose of enabling Pres. Eliot to attend 
the dinner. The Chicago Club is ex- 
tremely fortunate in again having the 
opportunity of hearing Pres. Eliot so 
soon after his visit to us in 1900. It 
is hoped that the Club will also have 
as its guest some prominent graduate 
from the New York Harvard Club. 

Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 
The Club, in order to bring the 
Cincinnati men who are now in Har- 
vard into closer fellowship with the 
members of the Club, gave a luncheon 
on Dec. 27 to the students who were 
at home from Cambridge for the 
Christmas holidays. The usual order 
of having the older men speak and 
the younger men listen to them was i 
reversed, and Pres. Pendleton called 
on several of the guests for short talks 
about what is going on in College. 
These talks were full of interest to 
all who heard them, but they were es- 
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pecially enjoyed by the older mem- 
bers. Murray Seasongood, ’00, spoke 
on College debates: he showed what 
opportunities are offered at Harvard 
for practice in debating, and explained 
the method of selecting men to repre- 
sent the University in the debates 
with Yale and Princeton. T. H. 
Graydon, L. S.S., 03, in his talk on 
football, told how the team was trained 
and how it gained its victories. Fay 
Ingalls, ‘04, described the system of 
class and club races, which keep up 
the interest in boating and develop 
good material for the crews. M. H. 
Urner, ’02, spoke of the manifold 
forms of charitable work carried on 
by Harvard men in and about Cam- 
bridge. A. A. Thayer, 04, was the 
last speaker, his subject being the 
Harvard Union and its influence on 
the social life of the University. 
G. S. Sykes, ’77, See. 
EASTERN NEW YORK. 

The Club held its annual meeting 
and dinner at the Fort Schuyler Club, 
in Utica, N. Y., on Jan. 24. There 
were about 35 graduates present. The 
former officers were reélected for the 
ensuing year, namely: Pres., F. G. 
Fineke, 73, of Utica; vice-pres., J. L. 
King, ’71, of Syracuse; treas. and sec., 
W. B. Van Rensselaer, ’79, of Albany. 
After-dinner speeches were made by 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, of New York, 
Prof. Hollis of Cambridge, and by the 
Rev. P. S. Grant, 83, of New York, 
the guests of the Club. 

W. B. Van Rensselaer, ’79, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 

At the regular meeting of the Club, 
held Dec. 7, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., Dr. H. B. Jacobs, ’83; first 
vice-pres., Morris Whitridge, ’89 ; sec- 
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ond vice-pres., Dr. H. E. Greene, ’81; 
sec., A. M. Tyson, [90]; treas., C. F. 
Bond, ’94; directors, W. J. A. Bliss, 
88, W. S. Marston, ’74, Dr. C. R. 
Bardeen, ’93. 


A. M. Tyson, [790], See. 


MILWAUKEE. 

On Dee. 7, the fifth annual meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs was 
held in Milwaukee. Many delegates 
arrived Friday and the majority stayed 
until late Sunday, making a gathering 
of two days full of good fellowship. 
It was the expressed opinion of those 
who had attended the former meetings, 
that the Association is growing stronger 
with each successive meeting, and cer- 
tainly the recent one was full of en- 
thusiasm and comradeship. In order 
to keep those attending the meeting 
together, as much as possible, it was 
arranged to have all delegates stay at 
one hotel, and the meeting of the As- 
sociation and the dinner given by the 
Milwaukee Harvard Club were held 
there also. 

At the dinner the Rev. C.S. Lester, 
[’69], president of the Milwaukee Har- 
vard Club, introduced Dr. A. T. Hol- 
brook, 92, as toastmaster, and then 
followed talks and stories from Prof. 
G. H. Palmer, 64, Edwin H. Abbot, 
55, J. H. MelIntosh, °84, F. B. 
Keene, ’80, F. A. Delano, ’85, E. T. 
Sanford, ’85, Joseph Wilby, ’75, and 
songs from Herman Gade, 93, Walter 
Cary, ’93, E. H. Pendleton, ’82, S. L. 
Swarts, ’88, and the Glee Club. 106 
Harvard men attended the dinner. 

The object of the meeting, which is 
fully reported elsewhere, received the 
undivided attention of all, and none 
who took part in this last meeting 
could but feel that the deepest earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm were shown. 

falentine H. May, 95, Sec. 








































MINNESOTA, 

Twelve members of the Club were 
present at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. Ten of these 
made the journey to Milwaukee to- 
gether, and by the adroitness of H. E. 
Barnes, ’84, who had charge of the 
arrangements, oceupied a special car. 
The pleasure of these annual meetings 
is much enhanced by the zest of trav- 
eling to them in a party of fellow 
members. The spirit of the conven- 
tion and of the dinner was fine, and 
the singing was exceptionally good. 
It was the common opinion that the 
speaking at the dinner was better 
than at any previous meeting. The 
hospitality of the Milwaukee Harvard 
Club and of its members was very 
hearty. 

Henry Burleigh Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

On the evening of Dec. 14 a recep- 
tion was given by the Club in honor of 
the Harvard Football Team of 1901 at 
the club-house, preceded by a dinner 
at the University Club. At the recep- 
tion Pres. Fairchild made a short 
speech of welcome, and introduced 
Capt. Campbell, who was greeted with 
the Harvard cheer, His account of 
the work of the team in preparing for 
the big games of the year was most 
interesting, and his remarks on the 
good spirit shown throughout the sea- 
son by the University at large, as well 
as by the players, were enthusiastically 
received. Messrs. Kernan and Reid 
followed Capt. Campbell with inter- 
esting speeches, and were heartily 
cheered by the Club. Prof. Hollis 
then told the Club about the Harvard 
Union, its present achievements, and 
future plans, and a most welcome let- 
ter from Major H. L. Higginson re- 
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lating chiefly to the same subject was 
read. The University Glee Club of 
New York city contributed greatly to 
the evening’s entertainment with sev- 
eral numbers, and were of great assist- 
ance in the singing of “ Fair Harvard” 
and the football songs. 

At the regular meeting of the Club 
held on Jan. 11, the Hon. J. H. Choate, 
52, formerly president of the Club, 
was the guest of honor. The reception 
given to him was of an informal char- 
acter, Mr. Choate having expressed a 
desire to meet his old friends at the 
Club, and also the younger and more 
recent members, in a personal way. 
Partly on this account, perhaps, the 
occasion was most enjoyable. At the 
time of his recent departure for Eng- 
land Mr. Choate presented the Club 
with an excellent photograph of him- 
self taken during his recent stay in 
New York. 

The movement to enlarge the pre- 
sent club-house, begun over a year ago, 
has taken an added momentum during 





the last few months. The necessity of 
increasing our accommodations has be- 
come very obvious of late, owing to 
the rapid increase in the membership, 
151 men having joined the Club since 
May 1 last, — making a total of 1625, 
of which number 575 are non-resident 
members. It is therefore highly de- 





sirable that the proposed extension in 
the rear of the present building should 
be secured at the earliest possible time. 
The committee appointed in October, 
1900, consisting of George Blagden, 
%. D. Winthrop, Edward King, A. W. 
Sherwood, F. R. Appleton, and Thomas 
Slocum, reported unanimously in favor 
of accepting the liberal offer made by 
Messrs. Bacon, Appleton, Twombly, 
and Winthrop of the premises on 45th 
Street immediately behind and to the 
north of the present club-house on 44th 
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Street, at the cost price of $121,000. 
The committee also reported in favor 
of enlarging the club-house in the event 
of the acquisition of this property, and 
submitted a plan for financing these 
undertakings in a manner consistent 
with the conservative policy of the 
Club; part of the expense to be de- 
frayed by a mortgage on the Club 
property, and $50,000 to be raised by 
subscription. Upon recommendation 
of the committee at a regular meeting 
of the Club, held on May 11, 1901, the 
following resolutions were adopted : — 


‘* First. Resolved that the Club approve of the 
policy of acquiring the property in 45th Street 
in the rear of the club-house. 

** Second. Resolved that the Club approve of 
the policy of enlarging the present building. 

“ Third. Resolved that the Club approve of 
the plan proposed by the Committee for raising by 
subscription and loan the funds necessary for the 
above purpose, and that a committee, of which 
the President shall be chairman, be appointed by 
him to obtain subscriptions up to the amount 
named ($50,000), with the direction that they re- 
port to the Club at or before its meeting in Oc- 
tober next.”’ 


The Committee on Subscriptions, 
appointed in pursuance of the above 
resolutions, has been actively at work 
during the past eight months, and at 
the meeting of Jan. 11 the chairman 
reported that the sum then raised 
amounted to $37,500, exclusive of the 
reports from several classes not yet 
The Board of Managers, 
being of opinion that the whole amount 


handed in. 


proposed to be raised was already as- 
sured, recommended the appointment 
of a committee to report on plans and 
estimates for the proposed addition, 
and the Club voted that the President 
appoint such a committee. The pro- 
perty which the Club desires to pur- 
chase cannot be conveyed before April 
1 next. 

The Yale Club extended a very hos- 
pitable invitation to the officers and 
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members of the Harvard Club to a 
reception at its new club-house to 
be held on Jan. 31,—an invitation 
which was accepted with most plea- 
sant anticipations. 

The 36th annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club is to be given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Feb. 21. Pres. Eliot 
and Major H. L. Higginson are among 
the speakers. 

Francis H. Kinnicutt, ’97, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The midwinter meeting was held at 
the University Club-house, Providence, 
Feb. 4. Pres. G. T. Swarts, m’79, pre- 
sided over the H-shaped tables around 
which were gathered 50 members of 
the Club with their guests, being the 
largest number that ever assembled 
for a Harvard dinner in Rhode Island. 
Promptly at 7.15 o’clock a double 
quartette from the Harvard Glee Club 
struck up “Johnny Harvard,” and for 
the next five hours Harvard enthusi- 
asm found vigorous expression in songs 
and cheers and speeches. The Glee 
Club sang between each course of the 
dinner, while the whole assemblage, 
under the leadership of E. M. Water- 
house, ’97, joined in the more popular 
songs, some dozen of which had been 
printed in a Harvard Song Book es- 
pecially prepared for this occasion. 
About 9.30, the members of the Har- 
vard Basket- Ball Team, who had 
played Brown earlier in the evening, 
came in to cheer and be cheered, be- 
fore the departure of their train for 
Cambridge. The vociferous celebra- 
tion somewhat subsided after the un- 
dergraduates retired, giving place to 
the more serious exercises. Prof. A. 
C. Coolidge, ’87, gave an admirable 
account of contemporary Harvard, the 
way it is growing, its needs, its possi- 
bilities, and its determination to ac- 
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complish the very best in the way of 
college and university education. As 
1 member of the Athletic Committee, 
he spoke with especial authority re- 
garding the recent developments in 
relation to Yale, and confirmed the 
feeling common among the younger 
graduates at least, that the affairs of 
Harvard are being so managed that, 
whatever mistakes may be made, and 
whether she wins or loses, a Harvard 
man may never fear loss of his self- 
respect or of his ‘confidence in the 
th; 

Professor-elect C. E. Moore, who has 


s for which Harvard stands. 





been taken from one of the largest 
Providence churches to become pro- 
fessor in the Divinity School, told of 
the effort now being made to develop 
that School, so that it may teach di- 
vinity to men of all creeds from the 
same standpoint of freedom and 
breadth, with the same regard for the 
fundamental Truth, as characterizes 
the teaching in the other departments 
of the University. The Secretary pro- 
posed the toast to the senior mem- 
ber of the Club, Dr. E. L. Cunning- 
ham, “29, the second oldest living 
graduate, from whom a very charm- 
ing letter was read. Short speeches 
by Professors L. T. Damon, ’94, and 
William Macdonald, 92, both now on 
the Brown faculty, closed the formal 
exercises at table. 

At the business meeting, before the 
dinner, it was voted to issue a Club 
book, giving an account of Harvard 
influence in Rhode Island, and to ap- 
point F. R. Martin, 93, a committee 
to arrange for sending a Providence 
paper to the Harvard Union. The 
following new members were elected, 
resident in Providence except as 
noted: A. M. Allen, / ‘00; L. T. Da- 
mon, °94; J. B. Diman, A. M. °96 
(Newport) ; J. W. De Wolf (Bris- 





tol); E. M. Dodd, ’80; Alphonse 
Gaulin, Jr., 1 °96 (Woonsocket) ; E. 
S. Harrington ; A. H. Jameson; Al- 
len Jacobs, 98; A. E. Krom, A. M. 
01; H. L. Koopman, A. M. ’93 ; G. 
W. Latham, °93; E. I. Lindh, °93 
(Hope Valley); W. Macdonald, ’92 ; 
J. M. Peters, m ’87 ; J. E. Powers, d 
°99; E. S. Shannon; M. X. Sullivan, 
99 ; H. M. Shartenberg, 00; F. W. 
Snow, d 00; H. E. Windsor, d °87; 
E. M. Waterhouse, ’97. 
G. P. Winship, ’93, 
Sec. for Providence. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

The officers of the Club are: C. C. 
Stein, pres. ; C. E. Edson, vice-pres.; 
G. P. Costigan, Jr., sec. and treas.; 
E. F. Welles, C. K. Boettcher, exec. 
com. 

On Nov. 27, 1901,a special meeting 
of the Club was held with Vice-Presi- 
dent C. E. Edson in the chair. The 
resignation of M. B. Porter, as secre- 





tary of the Club, was read and reluc- 
tantly accepted ; G. P. Costigan, Jr., 
was thereupon duly elected to the of- 
fice of secretary and treasurer ; his 
address is 421 Ernest and Cranmer 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

The Club appointed a committee to 
arrange to receive Pres. Eliot, should 
his contemplated Western trip bring 
him through Denver. 

G. P. Costigan, Jr., ’92, Sec. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

On Dee. 6, 1901, in the office of 
Charles Monroe, Room 402 Wilcox 
Block, Los Angeles, Cal., was held a 
meeting of graduates from Harvard 
University, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the feasibility of 
organizing a Harvard Club. 

The following were present : Russ 


Avery, H. O. Collins, C. J. Ellis, C. R. 


Holterhoff, E. R. Kellam, Charles 
Monroe, H. G. Weyse, of Los Angeles; 
G. H. Gould, of Santa Barbara; and 
Roy Jones, of Santa Monica. 

Mr. Monroe was elected chairman 
and Mr. Collins secretary of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Jones made a statement of 
the object of the gathering, reading in 
this connection a communication from 
H. P. D. Kingsbury, of Redlands, giv- 
ing an account of the proceedings in- 
augurated to organize a Harvard Club 
at that place. The matter was gen- 
erally discussed, and upon a final con- 
sideration it was unanimously resolved 
that a Harvard Club be organized, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. Upon 
motion of Mr. Avery, the Chairman 
was authorized to appoint a committee, 
of which he shall be a member, to 
draft a plan of organization and report 
at a meeting to be arranged by them, 
to which all known Harvard men in 
Southern California shall be invited. 

The Chairman appointed-the follow- 
ing committee: Messrs. Avery, Col- 
lins, Ellis, Gould, and Jones. 

There being no further matters for 
consideration, the meeting adjourned. 

The Club held its first general meet- 
ing and first dinner in the rooms of the 
California Club, Los Angeles, on Dec. 
28. The following were present: 
Russ Avery, H. O. Collins, C. J. Ellis, 
F.C. Garbutt, W. ‘H. Holliday, C. R. 
Holterhoff, Charles Monroe, M. S. Sev- 
erance, H. G. Weyse, E. S. Williams, 
W. L. Wills (M. D.), and O. C. 
Bryant, of Los Angeles; G. M. Ab- 
bott (M. D.), S. C. Clark, and H. W. 
Wadsworth, of Pasadena; Roy Jones, 
of Santa Monica ; D. L. Withington, 
of San Diego; W. D. Brookings, of 
Highland; Judge G. E. Otis, of Red- 
lands; and G. H. Gould, of Santa 
Barbara. 

The journey from Toke Point on 
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Shell to Café Noir was enlivened by 
the singing of old College songs, the 
relation of old University incidents, 
the reunion of old classmates, and the 
hearty good-fellowship of old associa- 
tions. 

Charles Monroe presided, and in 
calling the gentlemen to attention for 
the discussion of the business matters 
he presented the report of the com- 
mittee which had been appointed at 
the preliminary meeting held on Dec. 
6, 1901. The report, containing a 
draft of a constitution, was received 
with enthusiastic acclamations, and on 
motion of Mr. Gould, of Santa Barbara, 
it was unanimously approved; the by- 
laws as presented were adopted, and 
the gentlemen recommended for the 
officers for the ensuing year were 
elected, —viz., pres., F. H. Rindge, 
79; sec., H. O. Collins, / 67; treas., 
W. H. Holliday, ’86. 

The healths of Pres. Eliot and Profs. 
Shaler and Ames were toasted, and 
the Secretary was instructed to com- 
municate with Pres. Eliot to-ascertain 
the time when he will be in Los An- 
geles, with the view of making suitable 
arrangements for his reception. The 
Secretary was also instructed to trans- 
mit to H. B. Sargent, of Santa Monica, 
one of the oldest living graduates of 
Harvard, the greetings of the Club 
and the hearty good wishes of its 
members for a prosperous and happy 
New Year. The thanks of the Club 
were extended to Mrs. Roy Jones and 
Mrs. Charles Monroe, for their labors 
in designing and arranging the beauti- 
ful decorations of the table. The 
health of Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, was toasted 
standing ; and the President and Sec- 
retary were directed to inform Mr. 
Roosevelt of the organization of this 
Club, and request him to inform us 
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whether he proposed to visit the Pacific 
coast during the next year, and if so, 
whether he would devote one evening 
for a reception and dinner by this 
Club. With hands joined’ round the 
circular table and singing “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” the meeting adjourned at mid- 
night. 

On Dee. 31, Pres. Rindge appointed 
C. J. Ellis and Charles 
Los Angeles, and Roy Jones, of Santa 
Monica, members of the executive 
committee. 

Holdridge Ozro Collins, 167, Sec. 


Monroe, of 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The annual business meeting was 
held Dee. 1901. The Secretary 
reported the death of the following 
members of the Club: J. J. Hayden, 
1’41, May 9, 1901; C.J. F. Beale, ’80, 
Sept., 1901. Charles Moore, H. R. 
Webb, and Pickering Dodge were ap- 
pointed the committee to arrange for 
the annual dinner of the Club in Feb- 
R. R. Perry, Jr., W. H. 
Putnam, -and Percival Hall were 
elected a committee to nominate offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing new members were elected : 
C. C. Brayton, 01, L. H. Woolsey, 
E. C. E. Lord, p 01, W. A. Heilprin, 
701, Wm. Abbe, 98; H. J. Wilder, 
°97, E. S. Cushman, H. H. D. Ster- 
rett, 99, W. D. Sterrett, ’01. 

J. Macbride Sterrett, p ’70, See. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
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their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


“ Tost Men.” 


Any information about the follow- 

ing men will be gladly received by 
their respective class secretaries. <A 
star (*) denotes a temporary, or irreg- 
ular, member. 
1887. John Coit Adams, Charles Chol- 
let, *Charles Frederic Hall, 
Fredk. E. Hughes, *Lester 
Richardson, *Eben Blanchard 
Thaxter, Henry Adams Thayer. 
*Lewis Alexander Burgess, * An- 
drew Carnegie (son of Thomas), 
*George Lawrence Day, *John 
Waldo Eichinger, *Walter Lit- 
tlefield, Carl Horton Pierce, 
*Walter Judd Scott, *Walter 
Herriman Wickes. 


1893. 


1828. 
The Rev. J. W. Cross has removed 
from Worcester to 66 Bradford St., 
Lawrence. 


1836. 

On Jan. 22, W. E. Parmenter re- 
signed as chief justice of the Municipal 
Court, Boston ; he had served since 
1883, as chief justice, and as judge 
since 1871. — The Rev. John Healy 
Heywood died at Louisville, Ky., on 
Jan. 13. He was born at Worcester, 
March 30, 1818; graduated at Harvard 
in 1836, and at the Divinity School in 
1840. He went immediately to Louis- 
ville, where he succeeded the Rev. J. 
F. Clarke, ’29, as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Messiah. From 
1842 to 1856 he was a member of the 
Public School Board, and its president 
for six years. Through his energy, the 
first high schools were introduced into 
Louisville. He was for a time editor 
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of the Louisville Examiner and a con- 
stant contributor to the Christian Re- 
gister and the Unitarian Review. Dur- 
ing the war he was an active member 
of the U. S. Sanitary Commission. In 
1880 he resigned his pastorate, and 
after travel abroad, he accepted a call 
to the Unitarian Church at Melrose, 
where he remained from 1884 to 1889. 
Then he returned to Louisville, where 
he passed the rest of his life in good 
works. In youth a Whig, he soon be- 
came an Abolitionist, and was one of 
the few Kentuckians who spoke out 
early against slavery. He was among 
the first Odd Fellows in Kentucky. 
He married, Aug. 16, 1848, Sarah E. 
Burrill, of Providence, R. I., who died 
Oct. 25, 1849. On Dec. 29, 1853, he 
married Margaret Cochran, of Louis- 
ville, who survives. So universally 
was he esteemed that clergymen of 
several other denominations took part 
in his funeral ceremonies. 


1839. 
Dr. E. E. HALE, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

A bas-relief of Samuel Eliot, trustee 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
for more than 40 years, has been placed 
in the chapel by Mrs. Eliot. The 
sculptor is Mr. Bela Pratt. — A com- 
mittee of prominent citizens has been 
formed to celebrate, on April 3, Dr. E. 
E. Hale’s 80th birthday. — Ep. 


1845. 
C. W. Fotsom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

George Phinehas Upham died in 
Boston on Noy. 20. He was born in 
that city Jan. 1, 1826, and prepared 
for college at Mr. Ingram’s school. 
Graduating with the Class of 1845, he 
entered the counting room of Upham, 


Appleton & Co., dealers in dry goods, 
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and forerunners in business of Upham, 
Tucker & Co., and the present Amory, 
Brown & Co. He was made a mem- 
ber of the firm in the year following 
his entrance into the business. In 
this capacity he acted for a period of 
about ten years, when he retired from 
the dry goods business to assume the 
management of his father’s property, 
in which occupation he continued. He 
was one of the original members of 
the Somerset Club, as well as one of 
the oldest members, and was senior 
trustee at the time of his death. He 
was one of the first cottagers at Na- 
hant. His son, G. P. Upham, Jr, 
graduated in 1881. 


the Classes. 


1846. 
C. E. Gumxp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Davis Smith was born in Tisbury, 
Martha’s Vineyard, April 19, 1820; 
graduated A. B. in 1846 and at the 
Divinity School in 1849. He preached 
at Montague, 1850 to 1852 ; was or- 
dained June 20, 1853, at Carlisle, and 
left this position from loss of voice, 
which forced him to withdraw from 
public life, in July, 1854. <A year or 
two later he went West, settling at 
Rockford, Ill. Out of doors life re- 
stored his health and he returned to 
Vineyard Haven in 1885, where he led 
a quiet, secluded life until his death 
on Dee. 6,1901, from a fall on his head 
from a team in his own yard. — Dr. 
A. L. Merrill, of Boston, has given to 
Phillips Exeter Academy one of the 
finest brick business buildings on Ex- 
eter’s Main Street — to be called Mer- 
rill Hall, and to be used in part for 
administrative purposes, and for a 
reading room and society rooms. He 
has deeded to the Academy two large 
brick warehouses adjoining, one of 
which will be converted into a library 
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for the large private collection of E. 
F. Rice, of the Boston Public Library. 
He has also provided a fund that sup- 
ports the annual Merrill prize speak- 
ing and composition contests, and his 
wife, the late Harriet M. Merrill, gave 
a fund of $2000, the income from 
which is loaned to needy students. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

J. H. Choate, after a continuous 
service of 43 years in the law firm of 
Evarts, Choate & Beaman, has with- 
drawn, to devote his time more fully 
to the duties of his position as Ambas- 
sador to England. He returned to 
London on Jan. 15, after spending two 
months in New York. —S. L. Thorn- 
dike is a member of the Mass. Histor- 
ical Society ; he is also a trustee for 8 
years of the Masonie education and 
charity trust. —John Taylor Perry died 
at Exeter, N. H., on Nov. 29, 1901. He 
was born in Exeter, April 5, 1832, the 
youngest of five children of Dr. Wil- 
liam Perry, 11, and Abigail Gilman. 
He entered Phillips Exeter in 1843, 
and was graduated from Harvard in 
1852, with Phi Beta Kappa rank. He 
then began the study of law with Gen. 
Gilman Marston, and was admitted to 
the bar in April, 1856, but never prac- 
ticed. In 1857 he joined the New 
Hampshire of Concord, 
being with that paper about a year. 








Statesman 


Early in 1858 he joined the Cincinnati 
Gazette as an editor, and remained on 
that journal, of which he soon became 
a part owner, until its consolidation 
with the Cincinnati 
1883. He then returned to Exeter. 
His home was the old Ladd house on 
Water St., which, during the Revo- 
lution, was the home of his great-grand- 
father, Nicholas Gilman, the treasurer 


Commercial in 
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of the state. Mr. Gilman had his office 
there and all currency was issued from 
that house during his term. Since 
1888, Mr. Perry had been the editorial 
writer of the Exeter News-Letter. 
From 1888 to 1896 he was the editor 
of the New Hampshire Journal and 





its successor, the Record, the organ of 
New Hampshire Congregationalists. 
He contributed to leading reviews, and 
in 1897 published a book, “Sixteen 
Saviours or One,’’ anattempt to prove 
that the gospels are not Brahmanic. 
In 1899 he compiled and published a 
history of the First Congregational 
Church of Exeter. He was elected a 
trustee of Phillips Exeter in March, 
1885, resigning in April, 1899, at which 
time he was the president of the board. 
He had been a trustee of the public 
library for nearly 20 years, and was a 
member of the New Hampshire State 
Historical Society. He was amember 
of the First Congregational Church, 
and a Republican. In 1862 he married 
Sarah Chandler of Concord. She died 
June 11, 1897, leaving no children. 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry had visited Europe 
several times, and in 1895 undertook 
a two years’ voyage round the world. 


1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

H. L. Higginson is a trustee of the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
D. C.— A. Agassiz was one of the few 
American the 
Fisheries Exposition at St. Petersburg. 
He has not yet returned from his ex- 
pedition to the Indian Ocean. — The 
Eng., Nov. 1, 
1901, commenting on the death of E. I. 
Browne, reported in the last Magazine, 
speaks of his benefactions in England, 
including gifts to All Saints’ Church, 
at Stamford. 


scientists invited to 


Lincoln, Mercury, of 
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1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

George Campbell Barrett died very 
suddenly of heart disease at his resi- 
dence in Roxbury, Jan. 23. The son 
of George Campbell and Susan P. 
(Chamberlin) Barret, he was born in 
Boston, April 21, 1835. His father 
died the same year, and he with his 
mother lived during his early years in 
Boston, Brighton, and Cambridge. 
He was a pupil at the Eliot School, 
Boston, David B. 'Tower’s private 
school in Boston, and for a while at the 
Hopkins Classical School in Cambridge. 
He was fitted for college by private 
instruction M. Chase, 750. 
After graduation he entered the count- 
ing-room of Winslow Bros., Boston, 
and subsequently that of Pickering & 
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Winslow, importers of East India 
goods. In May, 1859, he started in 


business in the firm of Winslow & 
Barrett, importers of and dealers in 
alkalies. This firm was afterwards 
dissolved. From that time till 1873 
he was often in Europe and Cuba, 
representing business houses, and then 
became a member of the firm of Albert 
A. Cobb & Co., and in 1876 of Can- 
dler, Cobb & Co.; afterwards a mem- 
ber of the firm of John W. Candler 
& Co., importers of sugar and Caleutta 
goods, which firm was dissolved in 
1884, when he retired from active 
commercial business. He was after- 
wards interested in various real estate 
and corporation enterprises, residing 
in Boston, but generally spending his 
winters in the South. In May, 1899, 
he sailed for Europe, and returned 
after a short residence. He was mar- 
ried in Boston, Feb. 13, 1878, to Susan 
M. Meriam, daughter of Silas P. and 
Susan M. (Briggs) Meriam. His wife 


died at Passaic, N. J., Dec. 18, 1895. 
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They had no children. — C. F. Adams 
has been requested to act as one of the 
advisory committee on the relations 
of capital and labor appointed at the 
conference of representatives of lead- 
ing organizations lately held in New 
York. — Moses Merrill has been com- 
pelled by the unsatisfactory condition 
of his health to resign the headmaster- 
ship of the Boston Latin School which 
he has held with great success for 25 
years. 


1861. 


Tue Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

F. W. Hackett has resigned his posi- 
tion as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
to return to his law practice, the re- 
signation taking effect Dec. 16, 1901. 
— A. H. Hardy has resigned the trea- 
surership of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. —S. F. Emmons was elected 
first vice-president of the Geological 
Society of America, at their 14th annual 
meeting, held Dec. 31. — Joseph Brad- 
ford Hardon died suddenly, Jan. 1, at 
his home in Cambridge. He was born 
in Attleborough, March 31, 1834. 
Some ten years of his early life were 
spent in northern Virginia. After his 
graduation he served several years as 
assistant master in the Portland, Me., 
high school, but in 1864 he entered 
upon a business career, first with 
Hallowell Brothers, in New York, 
later with Burr Brothers & Co., in 
Boston. In 1875 he with others formed 
a partnership in Boston under the title 
of C. A. Browning & Co., importers 
and jobbers of millinery goods ; and 
he remained a member of that firm 
until his retirement 1897. He 
married Miss Alison Nisbet Cleveland, 
daughter of the late Prof. C. D. Cleve- 
land, of Philadelphia, in 1876, who, 
with two sons and a daughter, survives 


in 
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him. His home was in Jamaica Plain 
for 23 years, but, with the education 
of his children in view, he removed to 
Cambridge in 1899. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

[Charles] Stuart Faucheraud Weld 
lied at Hyde Park, Nov. 8,1901. He 
was born at Fort Lee, N. J., Dee. 
14, 1839, and fitted for college at his 
father’s school at Perth Amboy. After 
graduation he resided in Boston and 
Hyde Park, engaged in studying and 
teaching. In 1877 he took private 
pupils. At his suggestion a monu- 
ment was erected in the North Burial 
Ground, Providence, R. I., to some of 
Rochambeau’s soldiers buried there. 
He contributed several articles on the 
Panama Canal, Napoleon III, and 
Mexico to the Atlantic Monthly and 
other periodicals. He married, Aug. 
16, 1880, in Hyde Park, Lydia Anna 
Harvell, and had one son, Louis. — A 
memorial window to J. D. W. French 
has been placed in Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. — Prof. C. L. Smith has re- 
signed as dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences; his resignation takes 
effect at the end of the year. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Dr. Thomas Waterman, a widely 
known insanity expert and 33d degree 
Mason, died in Boston, Dee. 14, 1901. 
He was born in Boston, Dee. 17, 1842, 
the son of Thomas Waterman. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1864 and 
from the Harvard Medical School in 
1868. After being connected with the 
Mass. General Hospital for a while, he 
engaged in practice, eventually making 
msanity his specialty. He was mar- 
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ried in 1872 to Harriet H. Howard, 
who, with two daughters, survives 
him. He held many prominent offices 
in Masonry. He was a past grand 
master of Zetland Lodge, and a past 
potentate of Aleppo Temple, a member 
of Boston Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plars, and had received his 33d degree 
in the Scottish rite. He had been 
medical examiner of the Northwestern 
and Home Life Insurance Cos., Cura- 
tor of Mammals in the Boston Society 
of Natural History, instructor at the 
Harvard Medical School, councilor of 
the Mass. Medical Society, surgeon to 
St. Joseph’s Home, ete. As a recrea- 
tion he exposed pseudo-spiritualism 
and mediumistie impostures. — Judge 
Samuel Badger Neal was acciden- 
tally killed at Kittery, Me., Dec. 25, 
1901, by being knocked down and 
trampled upon by a horse. He was 
born at Portsmouth, N. H., April 29, 
1842; fitted at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy; after graduating at Harvard 
he served the New Hampshire Na- 
tional Bank at Portsmouth as assistant 
cashier. In 1867 he entered the house 
of Bangs & Horton, coal dealers, Bos- 
ton, as cashier, and pursued that busi- 
ness till 1884, when his health broke 
down and he retired to Kittery, Me. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Prescott Hall Butler, who has been 
prominent in the history of the law 
firm of Evarts, Choate & Beaman, 
died at his home in New York, Dee. 16. 
He was born on Staten Island, N. Y., 
March 8, 1848. After graduating 
from Harvard in 1869, he went to 
New York, and was soon admitted to 
the bar and entered the well-known 
firm of Butler, Southmayd & Evarts, 
of which his father had been senior 
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partner. He had a summer home at 
St. James, L. I. He was a member 
of the Century and Down Town asso- 
ciations, the University, the Racquet, 
the Riding, the Harvard, the Players’, 
the Metropolitan, the Adirondack 
League, the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht, the New York Yacht, the 
Larchmont Yacht, and the Jekyl 
Island clubs, and was a patron of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
His son, Lawrence S., graduated at 
Harvard in 1898, and Charles S. in 
1899. — Gov. Crane has appointed Dr. 
J. B. Ayer to the Mass. State Board 
of Insanity. — 33 members of the Class 
gave a dinner at the Harvard Union 
on Jan. 16, in honor of A. I. Fiske, 
just appointed headmaster of the Bos- 
ton Latin School. A.M. Howe pre- 
sided. Mr. Fiske when called on re- 
sponded with deep feeling and quaint 
humor. Some of the Class spoke 
briefly, discussing the functions and 
value of preparatory schools of 1861- 
1865, and giving recollections of their 
schoolboy days, and of Mr. Fiske’s 
boyhood. — J. J. Myers is again 
speaker of the Mass. House. — Secre- 
tary Long has appointed F. Rawle a 
visitor at the Naval Academy. 





1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland 8t., Cambridge. 

The Committee on a memorial to 
the late Roger Wolcott suggest that 
the memorial be erected on the State 
House grounds, Boston. The fund 
amounts to over $40,000, contributed 
by over 10,000 persons, representing 
every city and 223 towns. — Melville 
Moore Weston died suddenly in Bos- 
ton on Dec. 25. -He was born in Ban- 
gor, Me., on Aug. 11, 1848, and was 
the son of George Melville Weston 
and Bathsheba H. (Moore) Weston. 
VOL. x. — NO. 39. 29 
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He was the grandson of Chief Justice 
Nathan Weston of Augusta, Me., and 
was a first cousin of M. W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States. 
Mr. Weston’s boyhood was passed 
partly in Bangor and partly in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which city his father 
at the time of the civil war was editor 
of the leading Republican paper. He 
was fitted for college under the tutor- 
ship of Joseph Willard of the Boston 
bar, entered Harvard in 1866, and 
graduated in 1870. He then con- 
tinued his study of law, and received 
his degree as a bachelor of laws in 1872, 
after which he went abroad for a year 
of European travel. Upon his return 
in the fall of 1873 he began the prac- 
tice of law in the office of Henry W. 
Paine and of his brother-in-law, R. D. 
Smith, 57, continuing there until the 
death of Mr. Smith in 1888, since which 
time he had remained in practice with 
largely increasing clientéle. He was 
a member of the University Club, St. 
Botolph Club, and other organizations. 
— Laurence Curtis has retired from 
the Boston Stock Exchange. 
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1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

J. B. Gerrish has given a large col- 
lection of books to the Harvard Union 
Library. — Senator H. C. Lodge has 
been selected as the annual commence- 
ment speaker before the Yale Law 
School.— Through the omission of 
“Jr.” (for which the Seeretary was 
not responsible) G. L. Stowell, instead 
of his son, was registered in the list of 
“marriages ” last time (p. 365). — C. 
J. Bonaparte is one of the national 
committee on arbitration between 
capital and labor. — Nathaniel Thayer 
has been reélected a director of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 





1872. 
A. L. LINcoLn, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

On Jan. 22 J. F. Brown was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Boston 
Municipal Court, of which he has been 
a judge since 1894.— Perry Belmont, 
Dem., was defeated in an election to 
Congress on Jan. 7 from the 7th New 
York District. — L. C. Ledyard is 
again Commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club. — Prof. E. S. Sheldon 
presided at the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

D. L. Withington, of San Diego, 
and G. C. Shepard, of Bostonia, San 
Diego Co., Cal., are actively interested 
in the formation of a Southern Cali- 
fornia Harvard Club, and the former 
attended a meeting for that purpose 
at Los Angeles on Dec. 28. —J. S. 
Patton was candidate for the Boston 
Board of Aldermen from the Brighton 
District. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 
addressed the 
Society on 


Alden Sampson 
American 
Jan. 21 on “a visit to Palmyra.’? — 
Daniel Carpenter Bacon died at Lar- 
amie, Wyo., on Nov. 3. The son of 
Eben and Susan G. (Low) Bacon, he 


Geographical 


was born at Jamaica Plain, July 2, 
1854; fitted at the Boston Latin School; 
entered Harvard in 1872; was the most 
prominent athlete in the Class; cap- 
tain of the University Crew; member 
of the Football team; belonged to the 
Dickey, Hasty Pudding, A. D.Club,and 
other societies; and was second mar- 
shal. Fora year after graduation he 
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was with Lee, Higginson & Co., bank- 
ers, Boston. In 1877, went West and 
with H. G. Balch bought the Home 
Ranch on the Big Laramie River. 
Established the Laramie Nat. Bank, 
and the First Nat. Bank at Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and bought out the 
First Nat. Bank of Laramie. He was 
president of the last two banks, of 
Laramie Electric, Gas Light and Fuel 
Co., of a Land Improvement Co., and 
of the Riverside Livestock Co. He 
traveled extensively in this country 
and Europe. Unmarried. 


1877. 

J. F. Ty er, Sec. 

73 Tremont St., Boston. 
Arrangements for Commencement 
are not yet complete. — It is proposed 
to use the lodge of the ’77 Gate as an 
information bureau, with telephone. — 
Prof. E. H. Strobel is a member of the 
Mass. Society. — Morris 
Gray is a vice-president of the New 

England Trust Co., Boston. 


Historical 


1878. 
J. C. Wuirtney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

C. C. Binney has severed his con- 
nection with the Department of Justice 
at Washington, and resumed the prac- 
tice of law in Philadelphia, at 703 
North American Building. — The Rev. 
H. C. Hay has resigned his pastorate 
in Brockton to become associate pastor 
of the Boston Church of the New Jeru- 
salem. — The Class dined at the Union 
Club on Jan. 31. N. N. Thayer pre- 
sided. Forty were at table and the 
after-dinner speaking was excellent. 
Especial honor was paid to H. W. 
Smyth, recently elected professor of 
Greek at Harvard, and Herbert Par- 
ker, attorney-general of Mass. — Dr. 
E, T. James is president of North- 
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western University, Evanston, I]. — 
B. F. Harding is teaching at the Mil- 
ton Academy. — Prof. Paul Shorey is 
at the American School, Athens. 


1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. W. Ellis, Rep., is mayor of 
Springfield. — Jesse Rowland Norton 
died at Ironton, O., Jan. 25, 1900. 
He was married, Nov. 15, 1894, to 
Eunice Cook, of Nashville, Tenn., to 
which place he had moved from Iron- 
ton, in 1887. From 1891 to 1895 he 
lived in Chicago. He leaves a widow, 
one daughter, and two sons. He was 
born at Wheeling, W. Va., April 22, 
1858.— E. L. Baylies has been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt a secretary 
to the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, special 
envoy from this country to the corona- 
tion of Edward VII.— W. B. Law- 
rence is Junior Grand Warden of the 
Mass. Grand Lodge, F. and A. Masons. 
—G. v. L. Meyer, U. S. Ambassador 
to Italy, oceupies the Brancaccio Pal- 
ace, Rome. — Wm. Schofield is a di- 
rector of the Federal Street Trust Co., 
Boston. — Francis Almy has been 
elected a director of the newly organ- 
ized Society for Beautifying Buffalo. 
— Charles Franklin Sprague died at 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 30, 1902. He 
was born at Boston, June 10, 1857. 
In College he was a member of the 
Dickey, Hasty Pudding, and Porcel- 
lian. After graduation he studied 
law, and practiced in Boston. His ex- 
perience in politics began in 1886 and 
1887, when he served on the Boston 
Republican city committee. In 1888 
he was elected a member of the com- 
mon council from Ward 10, and he 
was reélected for the following year. 
In 1891 and 1892 he was a member of 
the Mass. House of Representatives. 
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In 1893 he became a member of the 
park commission by appointment of 
Mayor Matthews. His work as a 
commissioner was signalized by the 
settlement out of court of many im- 
portant law suits. In 1895 he was 
elected to the State Senate from the 
9th Suffolk district, and served on the 
committees on metropolitan affairs, 
federal relations, and constitutional 
amendments. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
metropolitan affairs, and had member- 
ship in the committees on constitu- 
tional amendments and education and 
libraries. He supported all measures 
which he thought would loosen the 
grip of politicians on municipal affairs. 
He was elected to Congress as a Re- 
publican in 1896, from the 11th dis- 
trict, and was reélected in 1898, but 
declined to be a candidate for a third 
term in 1900. Failing health, the 
earliest symptoms of which appeared 
four years ago, prompted his declina- 
tion. His disorder, at first nervous, 
gradually affected his mind, and a 
year ago general paresis set in. He 
died in a private asylum. In 1891 he 
was married to Mary Bryant Pratt, 
who survives with two daughters. — 
W. D. Denégre has returned to New 
Orleans, La., after a year’s absence. 
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1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

C. B. Blair has left Grand Rapids 
and is passing the winter at Redlands, 
California. — R. N. Ellis has been re- 
chosen master of the Meadow Brook 
Hounds. — The following names ap- 
pear in the list of the directors of the 
National Suffolk Bank, formed by the 
consolidation of the Washington and 
Suffolk National Bank of Boston : 
H. B. Chapin, R. M. Saltonstall, C. G. 
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Washburn, C. M. Weld, Robert Win- 
sor. — Charles Frederic Tiffany Beale 
died Sept. 1, 1901, at Port Kent, N. Y. 
He was born in Kinderhook, N. Y., on 
June 15, 1857, the son of Charles 
Louis and Catherine (Wilder) Beale. 
He prepared for college at the Epis- 
copal Academy of Connecticut at Che- 
shire, and at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
graduating from the latter in June, 
1876, and entering Harvard with the 
Class of 1880. After he graduated 
from college he studied law at Hud- 
son, N. Y. in the office of his father, 
with whom he later formed a partner- 
ship under the title of Beale & Beale. 
In 1892 he removed to Washington, 
D. C., where he continued to reside 
and practice law until his death. He 
was married, Feb. 20, 1883, to Mar- 
garet DuBois, and had one son named 
DuBois. For many years he took a 
great interest in secret orders, and 
was a prominent member in several of 
them. Oflate years he has been spe- 
cially interested in the patriotic orders, 
and was an officer of the Society of 
Colonial Wars. — Howard Townsend 
is a trustee of the Bellevue Hospital, 
New York.—C. E. Fish is principal 
of the School of the Lackawanna, 
Scranton, Pa. 


News from 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

J. P. Parmenter has been appointed 
by Gov. Crane a justice of the Munici- 
pal Court of Boston, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the retirement of his father, 
Judge W. E. Parmenter, from the 
chief - justiceship. — Information is 
wanted by the Secretary of the follow- 
ing men: Fisher, Merrill, Hopkins, 
Edwards, Borland, Griswold, Allen, 
C. N. Hussey, Tenney, Wentworth. — 
Dr. G. A. Gordon is Lyman Beecher 
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Lecturer at Yale Divinity School this 
year — Dr. H. B. Howard and E. A. 
Whitman are trustees of the Mass. 
State Colony for the Insane. — Merritt 
Starr attended the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association Convention 
as a delegate from Chicago. He has 
recently given $2500 to the endow- 
ment fund of Oberlin College, of which 
he is a trustee. —G. M. Lane has 
given the Harvard Corporation a fund 
for paying for lectures before the 
Classical Department by eminent 
scholars. —G. F. Morse is secretary 
of the Clinton Hospital Association. — 
Prof. C. R. Sanger, at the request of 
the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair, United States Navy Department, 
has completed an extended investiga- 
tion into the absolute and comparative 
merits of two processes for the fire- 
proofing of certain woods used in the 
construction and internal fitting of ves- 
sels of the United States Navy — Ep. 
—N. L. Robinson is deputy commis- 
sioner of bridges for Greater New 
York. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sev. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Rev. H. H. Morrill of Holyoke 
has been chosen secretary of the new 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of West- 
ern Massachusetts. — E. H. Pendleton 
of Cincinnati is president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs of the West. — 
The midwinter Class lunch was held 
at the Union Club, Boston, Jan. 18. 
44 members were present, and G. C. 
Buell, of Rochester, N. Y., presided. 
— The Committee on the celebration 
of the 20th anniversary has arranged 
for a trip down Boston Harbor in a 
steamer on Tuesday, June 24, stop- 
ping at Misery Island or Marblehead 
for lunch. Wednesday morning the 
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Class will meet at the Harvard Union 
and visit new buildings in Cambridge, 
and Wednesday evening dine in Bos- 
ton. — Prof. G. L. Kittredge and Al- 
bert Matthews are members of the 
American Antiquarian Society. — H. 
T. Oxnard is in Washington, D. C., 
pushing the claims of the beet sugar 
industry. — Great praise has been 
given to Capt. F. N. Goddard for his 
work in helping to overthrow Tam- 
many in New York. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A.C. Burrage has purchased a con- 
siderable tract of land in Jamaica 
Plain, where he intends to lay out a 
polo field, with extensive grand-stands, 
stables, ete., and where he will also 
later erect a private residence. He 
spends two months of the winter at 
his home in California. — C. S. Ham- 
lin appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration, on Jan. 21, 
and presented Resolutions of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce relative to 
Chinese immigration. He urged the 
continuance of the present exclusion 
law until the expiration of the existing 
treaty in 1904, on the ground that the 
honor and faith of the government 
were involved. — C. C. Nichols was a 
candidate for renomination as mayor 
of Everett on the Republican ticket at 
the December election, but was de- 
feated by a small majority in the cau- 
cus. He had been elected in 1899 and 
1900 as a citizens’ candidate. —J. A. 
Noyes was elected on Dee. 26 a resi- 
dent member of the Colonial Society 
of Mass. — J. D. Pennock delivered a 
lecture on Nov. 22 at the Mineralogical 
Laboratory at Harvard, his theme be- 
ing “The Retort Coke Oven and its 
Chemical Products.”—C. P. Perin 


made an address before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston on Dec. 28, 
taking for his subject “The Experi- 
ences of a Visiting Engineer in West- 
ern Siberia.” He described his work 
as mining expert for the Vosskressen- 
ski Syndicate and the progress of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Later, at a 
dinner given by Dr. A. K. Stone, sev- 
eral classmates assembled to meet 
him, among them being A.C. Burrage, 
C. P. Curtis, G. H. Page, Soren and 
H. L. Smyth. — G. J. Porter is in the 
employ of the Boston Steel and Iron 
Co., at 166 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
Fletcher Ranney is now a member of the 
firm of Ranney & Elmore, practicing 
law at the old address, 23 Court St., 
Boston. — Wallace Rice prepared for 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., the Chicago 
publishers, a handsome volume for the 
holidays, entitled “ Animals: A Popu- 
lar Natural History of Wild Beasts.” 
He has recently edited for F. M. Morris 
“ The Basia of Johannes Secundus.”’? — 
C. R. Rockwell has left Kansas City, 
and hopes to make his headquarters in 
Boston, though his work as auditor of 
various railway corporations takes him 
on regular trips to Detroit and other 
Western cities. He is alsoengaged in 
expert accountant work for large busi- 
ness concerns, which necessitates occa- 
sional journeys to the South and else- 
where. — J. D. Sherwood has been in 
Boston, with his wife. —The Rev. E. 
S. Rousmaniere was mentioned as a 
candidate for the Bishopric of the 
newly created Diocese of Western 
Massachusetts. — The Rev. W. E. C. 
Smith has been called from St. Mary’s 
Church, Dorchester, where he has been 
settled for the last ten years, as as- 
sistant to the Church of the Ascension 
in New York city, of which our class- 
mate, the Rev. P. S. Grant, is rector. — 
The Rev. Edward Cummings preached 
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a sermon on Jan. 26 which has excited 
It was in effect a 
powerful discussion of political moral- 
ity, with reference to the place of our 
country in the family of nations, and 
was a pulpit utterance in accord with 
Pres. Schurman’s widely discussed 
speech on the Philippine situation. — 
The Committee appointed last Com- 
mencement to consider the question 
of a gift from the Class to the Uni- 
versity has issued a circular through 
its chairman, J. R. Brackett. It will 
hold meetings as often as practicable 


a notable interest. 


between now and next June, to consider 
and diseuss such suggestions as shall 
from 
time to time, and will report its conclu- 


have been brought to its notice 


sions to the Class for ratification in due 
season. It will greatly facilitate the 
work of the Committee if classmates 
will communicate to its members the 
suggestions and ideas they have at 
heart. 
1884. 

E. A. Hrpsparp, Sec. 

111 Broadway, New York. 

R. H. Terrell, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt a Civil 
Justice for the District of Columbia. 
These justices preside over the ten in- 
ferior courts for that District. — Dun- 
lap Smith died at his home in Chicago 
on Dec. 24, 1901, after a short illness. 
Mr. Smith had been one of the fore- 
most men in business circles in Chi- 
eago. He was at one time president 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board and 
was a member of the Valuation Com- 
mittee of the Real Estate Board, and 
in 1896, by appointment of the mayor 
of the city, became a member of the 
Tax Commission, appointed to deter- 
mine an equitable valuation of Chicago 
business property for assessment pur- 
poses. He was a director of the Chi- 
eago Elevator Co. and of other com- 
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panies. He was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of the Torrens and 
Pawnbrokers’ laws, and in organizing 
the Merchants’ Club. He had been 
engaged in general real estate business 
since graduation, and was head of the 
firm of Dunlap Smith & Co. In 1898 
he was president of the Harvard Club 
of Chicago ; he was also president of 
the University Club, and a member of 
the Union, Chicago, Chicago Athletic, 
North Shore, and Onwentsia clubs. 
The Class has suffered a great loss in 
his death, and all who remember his 
cheerful, vivacious, sunny disposition 
will mourn the demise of a personal 
friend. He married, Oct. 12, 1887, 
Miss Harriet Dean Flower, of Chicago, 
and he left surviving him his widow 
and four children. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiixrams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 


G. D. Cushing has been elected 
president of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. — Dr. J. G. Mumford has 
changed his residence and office to 
Haddon Hall, corner of Common- 
wealth Ave. and Berkeley St., Boston. 
— W. R. Trask has given up his po- 
sition as resident manager for Boston 
of the Lawyers’ Liability Company of 
New York to devote himself to his 
law practice. — W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
is treasurer of Hackley Hall School, 
the new Unitarian school recently 
organized at Tarrytown, N. Y. ; he is 
one of a committee to draft a feasible 
Sunday liquor law for Greater New 
York. —J. J. Storrow was elected in 
November a member of the Boston 
School Committee, primarily as a 
candidate of the Public School Asso- 
ciation ; he is also active in presenting 
the case of the petitioners at the Bos- 
ton State House in favor of a dam in 
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Charles River. — H. K. Swinscoe has 
resigned as superintendent of Harri- 
son Bros. & Co. of Philadelphia and 
now occupies the position as head of 
the wire cloth department of the 
United States Steel Co., at Joliet, Ill. 
— F. W. White, treasurer of the War- 
ren-Burnham Co., has changed his 
business address to 7 East 42d St., 
New York. — W. P. Homans is one 
of the directors of the new Automatic 
Weighing Machine Co. — C. W. Birt- 
well, General Secretary, has issued the 
37th annual report of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Boston. — Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., publishers, Boston, have 
organized a retail department and 
placed M. E. White in charge of the 
most attractive “book room” in the 
United States. — A. D. Cole is Grand 
Master of the Kentucky Odd Fellows. 





1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

The second part of the Fifth Re- 
port is at last in press. — F. S. Palmer 
is medical supervisor of the Munson 
gold mines in Korea; address, Che- 
mulpo, Korea. —T. W. Richards has 
been appointed full professor in the 
Chemical Department. —C. H. Tyler 
has changed his address to 77 Ames 
Building, Boston. — The statement 
that W M. Fullerton has succeeded 
M. de Blowitz as Paris correspondent 
of the London Times is incorrect, as 
the latter has not resigned. —The Rev. 
H. B. Hutchins has resigned his pas- 
torate of the Baptist church at Paw- 
tuxet, R. I., and removed tc 78 Lex- 
ington Ave., Providence. 


1887. 
G. P. FursBer, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 
Hamilton Kuhn died at Nassau, 
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Bahama Is., Jan. 27. He was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 8, 1866. 
After graduating with the Class, he 
entered the Law School and took his 
A. M. and LL. B in 1890. For a year 
he was in the office of E. H. Bennett, 
Boston ; then he practiced by himself 
until the autumn of 1893, when his 
health broke down. — A. R. Weed 
has been reélected alderman of New- 
ton. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Rev. Herman Page has been 
called from Fall River to be rector of 
the New St. Paul’s Church in Chicago, 
Ill. ; address, 5035 Madison Ave. — 
G. W. Cram’s address is 50 Bucking- 
ham St., Cambridge. — F. L. Dean has 
been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Republican Club of Mass. 
— J. M. Hallowell has formed a part- 
nership with the late attorney-general 
of Mass. and F. T. Hammond, ’92 ; 
the title cf the firm is Knowlton, Hal- 
lowell & Hammond ; address, 50 State 
St., Boston. — W. A. Leahy is secre- 
tary of the Musie Commission, Boston. 
—R. T. Paine, Jr., is on the Boston 
School Board. — D. T. Dickinson was 
defeated for reélection as mayor of 
Cambridge. — C. F. Adams, 2d, is 
vice-president of the City Trust Co., 
Boston. — Dr. John R. Eldridge has 
been obliged to give up his plans for 
locating in Providence, R. I., and has 
returned to San Francisco. — Prof. 
Maxime Bocher is a vice-president of 
the American Mathematical Society. 


1889. 
Pror. J. H. Roprs, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 
J.-P. Morgan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt to be one 
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of the three secretaries to the Special 
Embassy of the United States to the 
Court of St. James for the corona- 
tion of Edward VII. — Lewis Henry 
Morgan died on Oct. 31, 1901. He 
was born at Staten Island, N. Y., June 
12, 1867, and prepared for college at 
St. Mark’s School. In college he was 
one of the best known members of the 
Class, played on the Freshman Eleven 
and Nine, and on the University Nine 
and Cricket Team, and belonged to 
the Institute, A. K. E., Hasty Pudding 
Club, Z. ¥., and Porcellian. At grad- 
uation he received Honorable Mention 
in Fine Arts. After graduation he 
studied architecture at the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, and in 1891 he en- 
tered the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
He completed his course there in 1893, 
passing his studies under M. Deglane 
(the architect of the Gran Palais of 
the Exposition of 1900) with such suc- 
cess that he obtained several medals 
during his course. He received his 
diploma with the special felicitation 
of the jury in 1898. Returning to 
New York he associated himself with 
the firm of Howard & Cauldwell, with 
whom he remained until 1901, when he 
joined the firm of Warren, Wetmore 
& Morgan. His most important work 
is the residence of James A. Burden, 
Jr., which is now in the course of 
erection. He married, June 5, 1890, 
Camilla Leonard, who survives with 
two children. — C, H. Slattery, Dem., 
is a Boston alderman. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Dr. George Bridges Henshaw died 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1901. 
He was born at Jamaica Plain, May 6, 
1867. Hegraduated from the Medical 
School in 1894, with special mention 
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for a thesis on “The Use of the Mi- 
crospectroscope in Bacteriology.” Till 
July 1, 1895, he served on the House 
Staff of the Boston City Hospital; then 
opened an office in Cambridge, where 
he remained in active practice up to 
his death. He was awarded the Lyman 
Prize for an essay on ‘‘ The Treatment 
of Typhoid Fever with Typhoid Thy- 
mus Extract,” 1896 ; was a physician 
at the Cambridge Hospital, and bac- 
teriologist to the Cambridge Board of 
Health. He married, June 25, 1895, 
Grace E. Raymond, of Cambridge. — 
Homer Folks is commissioner of char- 
ities for New York. 


1891. 

A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 

12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

H. L. Norton has returned East for 

a few months, and is at Chestnut Hill. 
— Frank Rogers has given many 
successful concerts in Boston and 
vicinity this winter. — W. M. Turner 
is with Volkmann’s School, recently 
moved to 415 Newbury St., Boston. 
—D.S. Dean has returned from his 
northwestern mining trip.— J. A. Stet- 
son is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of New 
York. — A. J. Garceau was reélected 
secretary of the Association of Har- 
vard College Class Secretaries; he is 
also one of the organizers and secre- 
tary and librarian of the Dedham 
Glee Club; one of a sub-committee 
appointed to report on the recom- 
mendation of making changes in Com- 
mencement Day Observances, and he 
is also on the Entertainment Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation. — R. W. Nutter is assist- 
ant district attorney for Norfolk and 
Plymouth counties. — The Rev. A. L. 
Bumpus is vicar of the Church of the 
Ascension, Boston. — S. V. R. Crosby 
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has been admitted to partnership in the 
firm of F. S. Moseley & Co., brokers, 
Congress St., Boston. 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Secretary is preparing the third 
Class Report. Information will be 
welcome with respect to the addresses 
of the following: Sheldon Barrett 
Anable, Henry H. Buckbee, Frederick 
A. Googins, Herbert L. Grant, Wil- 
liam Doggett Hills, Paul Hunt, Er- 
nest H. Jackson, Herbert T. King, 
Henry Newman Lee, Thomas George 
Lee, Frank W. McDonald, Laton Carl 
Smith, Edward Nelson Thayer, and 
James B. Wethrell. — F. S. Kershaw’s 
address is 6 Bond St., Cambridge. — 
Benj. Cook has been appointed spe- 
cial justice of the Second Bristol Dis- 
trict Court. —G. L. Batchelder is in 
the Medford Common Council. — A 
special reunion of the Class of ’92 was 
held in the Harvard Union on Jan. 20, 
to make arrangements for the decen- 
nial next spring. A club was formed 
called the Boston Association of ’92. 
The object of the club is to entertain 
the members of the Class who attend 
the reunion next spring. Dr. F. S. 
Newell was elected president. — Dr. 
Wm. Thorndike is studying in the 
Vienna hospitals. 


1893. 


S. F. BatcHE.per, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

The new Revised List of the Class 
recently sent out contains an error on 
page 32, where “ Stokes” should read 
“ Stoker.” — The annual winter dinner 
of the members of the Class inand about 
Boston.will occur at the Hotel Lenox on 
March 8, and is expected to surpass 
even the success of last year. At this 
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dinner will probably be made the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the decen- 
nial celebrations. —F. Allen, M. D., 
after two years in Cuba as surgeon on 
Gen. Lee’s staff, has returned to Bos- 
ton and opened an office in Brimmer 
Chambers. He is specializing in an- 
aesthetics, and is one of the physicians 
of the Free Hospital for Women. — 
William F. Baker is in charge of the 
branch office of the Contract Depart- 
ment of the New York Telephone Co. 
at 111 West 38th St., New York city. 
—C. L. Barlow’s residence is at 47 
East 64th St., New York city. — R. 
W. Bergengren is with the Publicity 
Bureau, at 244 Washington St., Bos- 
ton. — P. Clagstone’s “ business is 
mining and ranching in the States 
of Washington and Idaho;”’ address, 
Granite, Kootenai Co., Idaho. — J. I. 
Cochrane, M. D., is practicing medi- 
eine at East Arlington, Vt.— W. H. 
Cushing isathird-year graduate student 
in History and an assistant on the same 
subject. — S. Dinsmoor, D. 0O., is a 
practicing osteopathist at 636 Fourth 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. —R. G. Dodge 
has accepted the position of assistant 
attorney-general of Massachusetts. 
He will also continue his general prac- 
tice at his office in the Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston. — W. Duane, professor 
of Physics at the University of Colo- 
rado, has patented a telegraphic device 
by which a single wire will carry as 
many as 18 messages, going in both 
directions at once, and using the com- 
mon Morse instruments. — R. D. Far- 
quhar received his dipléme at the Ecole 
des Beau Arts in June, and returned 
to this country in July. He is now 
with Hunt & Hunt, architects, of New 
York city; address, 142 East 33d St. 
— L.A. Frothingham has removed his 
law office to 8 Congress St., Boston, 
where he is a member of the firm of 
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Knox, Currier & Frothingham. — T. 
A. Gifford particularly requests that 
inail be not sent to him at 787 Park 
Ave., but to his new address, 18 Mur- 
ray St., New York city; his permanent 
address remains 72 Princeton St., 
Springfield. —C. S. Hawes is living 
at 1231 Harvard St., Washington, D. 
C., and working in the Census Office. 
— O. B. Hawes is a Unitarian clergy- 
address, 5131 Morris St., Ger- 
mantown, Pa.—E. C. 
attorney at law, with offices in Kilburn 
Block, Littleton, N. H. — I. W. How- 
erth’s address is now 6200 Greenwood 
Ave., Chicago. — J. T. Hughes has re- 
moved his law offices from 28 to 
Hutchinson’s 


man ; 


Howe is an 


-) 
oo 
State St., Boston. — L. 
is at 2245 Piedmont Ave., 


Cal.— E. P. Jose has re- 


residence 
Berkeley, 
from 31 State St. to 78 Devon- 


1 
St., Boston. — W. J. Henderson 


is a first-year student of physics, bio- 


movet 
shire 
logy, and education in the Graduate 
School. — H. F. Kent is in the photo- 
graphic and optical supply business at 
mton, N. Y. — P. Manchester 
is secretary of the Railway Appliances 
Co., 680 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 
ll. —S. A. MeIntire is with Davies, 
tone & Auerbach, 32 Nassau St., New 
York city. — R. J. Mulford’s summer 
camp for boys, “ Camp Choconut,” at 





Bing! 


Friendsville, Pa., will open for its 7th 
27.—E. S. Mullins 
oe 


‘ranklin, Pa.—G. A. Page 
F P G. A. I 


addressed care 


ason on June 
ould be 
] 


se 
sh 
M 


is secretary and treasurer of the L. C. 


uillDs, 


Page Company, publishers, 200 Sum- 
Boston. — L. N. Roberts’s 
permanent address is care of Andreas 
Blume, Esq., 27 School St., Boston. — 
T. L. Ross is assistant cashier of the 
American National Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo.— W. L. Sanborn has re- 

office from 178 Devon- 
to Congress St., Boston. 


er St., 


moved his 


shire St. 
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Schrader’s address is 1327 
W., Washington, D. C. 


—F. C. 
St.. N. 


—T. H. Shastid writes from 1129 
Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
“that I left off practicing medi- 


cine in 1897 on account of ill health; 
that I was then an invalid for two 
years, and did nothing but try to get 
well; and that at present I am in the 
Senior Law Class in the University of 
Michigan, — also that I took my A. M. 
at the same institution last June, and 
that I intend after graduating in law 
in June next to make a specialty of 
medical jurisprudence.”— R. K. Smith, 
after five years as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., has 
cepted the position of assistant min- 


ac- 


ister at Grace Church, Newton ; ad- 
dress, 14 Church St., Newton. — H. H. 
Stickney should be addressed at 19 
Clarke Ave., Chelsea. — F. C. Thwaits 
is living at 553 Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and practicing law. — 
J. S. Turner, Jr., hitherto reported 
“lost,” is living at 209 Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, Rome, Italy. —C. G. Van 
Brunt, for several years chief analyst 
of the Kansas City Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., is now taking advanced chem- 

School: 
address, 48 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 
— H. Ware has 
of Storey, Thorndike, Palmer 


ical work in the Graduate 


become a member of 





the firm 
& Thayer, attorneys and counselors 
at law, Exchange Building, Boston. — 
F. Winsor’s “ Middlesex School” for 
boys, on the outskirts of Concord, was 
formally opened Nov. 20, 1901. — F. 
L. Young has removed his law office 
to 943 Tremont Building, Boston. — 
C. R. Falk is superintendent of the 
foundry of the Falk Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Harrison G. Fay has resigned 
from the High School at Warren, R. L, 
and is now principal of the High 
School at Putnam, Conn. 
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1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Secretary is still at work on the 
Class Report, and could make much 
faster progress if the many delin- 
quents would make some reply to his 
circulars. Present address and occu- 
pation should always be reported, even 
if no change has been made in either 
since the last report. — Charles War- 
ner Shope died Jan. 10, at bis home, 
60 West 67th St., New York, after an 
illness of three weeks, of typhoid fever. 
He was thirty years old, and leaves a 
widow and two children. He was a 
member of the firm of C. H. Arnold 
& Co., South William St., and belonged 
to many clubs, among them the Har- 
vard, the Richmond County Country, 
the New York Yacht, and the Calu- 
met clubs; he was alsoa member of 
the Seventh Regiment, National Guard 
of New York.— D. W. Lane is a 
member of the Boston Common Coun- 
cil. — A. N. Johnson is expert in the 
Road Material Testing Laboratory, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton. — The Rev. G. F. Rouillard has 
accepted a call to the First Baptist 
Church, Bath, Maine. — D. J. Gallert 
has formed a law partnership with I. 
S. Heller, 31 Pine St., New York. — 
W. S. Woods is practicing law at 
Taunton, and is also city solicitor. — 
F. L. Fullam is assistant chemist of 
the International Smokeless Powder 
and Dynamite Co., Partin, N. J. — 
R. B. Beals is with Winslow Brothers, 
leather manufacturers, Boston. He 
has been traveling extensively in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and is now at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, where he will 
probably remain for two years. —A. 
L. Cahn is traveling in Europe. — 
W. J. Pelo is head of the classical 
department, Syracuse, N. Y., High 
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School.— E. Goldmark is practicing 
law in New York (115 Broadway); 
residence, 49 West 96th St.—D. J. 
Mulqueeney is practicing law in Bos- 
ton (10 Tremont St.). —C. F. M. Mal- 
ley is practicing law in Boston (5 Tre- 
mont St.).— The following addresses 
should be noted: A. A. Marsters, 15 
Dey St., New York; T. Dows, 8 Broad- 
way, New York; E. M. Grover, 20 
Maple St., Needham; the Rev. Perey 
Gordon, 372 County St., New Bedford. 
—E. P. Saltonstall and A. P. Carter 
are aldermen of Newton.—G. H. 
Tinkham has been reélected an alder- 
man of Boston. — W. P. Meehan was 
candidate for alderman from District 
11, Boston. —F. H. Kent has been 
called to the Unitarian church, North- 
ampton. — J. L. Benbow’s address is 
525 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

M. B. Fanning’s address is now 1079 
Boylston St., Boston. — Dr. L. V. 
Friedman is practicing medicine at 101 
Newbury St., Boston; he is physician 
to out-patients of the Boston Lying- 
in Hospital and assistant in Obstetrics 
at the Harvard Medical School. — 
George Snow Taft Newell was killed 
Jan. 20, 1902, in the Boston subway 
by falling from the front platform of 
a Cambridge car. The car and plat- 
forms were crowded, and the lurch of 
the car in rounding a curve threw him 
off. He struck on his head, and died 
almost instantly. Newell graduated 
from the Harvard Law School in 1897, 
and began the practice of law in Bos- 
ton. In the spring of 1898 he became 
associated with the United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, 
as their attorney in Boston. Two 
years later he formed with T. J. Fal- 
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vey the firm of Newell & Falvey, 
New England agents for the same 
company, and continued this business 
until his death. He was 29 years old. 
— The Rev. G. T. Smart has resigned 
his pastorate at Manchester, Vt., and 
accepted the pastorate of the Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church. — 
Thorndike Spalding is serving his 
fourth term in the Cambridge Com- 
mon Council, and in January was 
elected president of that body. — V.S. 
Thomas has removed from the West 
End Trust Building, and opened offices 
for the practice of law in the Harri- 
son Building, Philadelphia. — H. J. 
Young is with Purdy & Henderson, 
78 Fifth Ave., New York city. — Guy 
Murchie is on Gov. Crane’s staff. — T. 
R. Kimball is assistant rector of St. 
Siephen’s Church, Boston. —W. H. 
Cameron has become a member of the 
firm of Oliver C. Fuller Co., invest- 
ment bankers, Milwaukee, Wis. — P. 
H. Lombard is in Denver, Colo., as 
one of the electrical engineers of the 
General Electric Co. — R. M. Johnson 
is with the Chicago and Northwestern 
Ry. Co., and has recently been made 
traveling freight agent, with head- 
quartersat 17 Campus Martius, Detroit, 
Mich.— W. A. Lackey has resigned 
from the Pawtucket, R. I., High 
School, and is now superintendent of 
schools at Webster. — E. W. Forbes 
has deposited several other valuable 
works of art in the Fogg Museum. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

E. N. Jones has opened a law office 
at 947 Exchange Building, Boston. — 
J. S. Holbrook has entered into 
partnership with J. R. Brimley, as 
landscape architects and engineers, 
with offices at 156 Fifth Ave., New 
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York. — F. W. Kiesel is in the bank- 
ing business at Sacramento, Cal. — C. 
E. Beebe is a traveling salesman with 
headquarters at Williamsport, Pa. — 
W. D. Sterns is a Congregational min- 
ister with a parish at Blackstone. — 
R. S. Hosmer is forester in the U. S. 
Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D.C. 
— Charles Bullard is private assistant 
to Prof. W. G. Farlow. — F. G. Kean, 
Jr., is practicing law in Philadelphia. 
—G. B. Gavin is news editor for the 
Boston Daily Globe. —G. M. Busch is 
engineer and superintendent of the 
Black Diamond Mining Co., at Kar- 
thaus, Pa. —G. Folsom is manager of 
Puget Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. — C. E. 
Colligan is in the law department of the 
Boston Elevated R. R.—R. Mans- 
field is vice consul of Belgium in Bos- 
ton. — F. M. Bailey is practicing law 
in Chicago.—J. H. B. Lewman is 
teller of First National Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky. — B. E. Burns is practicing 
law at Nashua, N. H.—H. N. Moore 
is supervisor of school census for the 
State of New Jersey. — A. F. Allen is 
practicing law in Jamestown, N. Y. 
—H. D. Kirkover is in real estate busi- 
ness at Fredonia, N. Y. — D. R. Butler, 
Jr., is practicing medicine at Rutland. 
— L.E. Denison is salesman for Rice- 
Stix D. G. Co., St. Louis, Mo. — H.G. 
Carty is practicing law in New York 
city.— H. A. Harding is practicing law 
at Falmouth. — J. E. LeBosquet has 
been ordained minister of the North 
Ave. Congregational Church, Cam- 
bridge. — Stoughton Bell is a Cam- 
bridge alderman. — Jonathan Leonard 
is teaching in the Somerville High 
School. 
1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

H. G. Gray is an assistant in the 

office of District Attorney Jerome, 











1902.] News from 
New York city. —C. M. Weld is 


employed as assistant mining engineer 
with the Cleveland-Clipp Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. — F. H. Touret has 
completed a year’s work in the Harvard 
Divinity School, and is now a student 
in the Middle Class of the Cambridge 
Theological School. —J. E. Gregg is 
in the Middle Class of the Yale Divin- 
ity School, and is preparing for the 
Congregational ministry ; address, 
712 West Divinity Hall, New Haven, 
Conn. — M. Millar has been installed 
as pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Newton Centre. — Dr. R. W. Hall is 
instructor in Biology in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University. — 
H. B. Huntington is instructor in Eng- 
lish at Harvard. — E. P. Carr is at his 
home in Durham, N. C., his studies 
being interrupted by trouble with his 
eyes. —J. H. Patten, president of the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs, was a 
delegate from Harvard University to 
the convention held in Washington, 
D. C., Dee. 27 and 28, 1901. — Lom- 
bard Williams has been elected repre- 
sentative to the Mass. legislature from 
the 12th Middlesex district by the 
largest majority ever given. He has 
been appointed to the Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs. —E. V. Dexter 
is with the Chicago and Alton Ry. Co., 
at Bloomington, Ill. — E. M. Gregory 
is in the law office of Chauncey G. 
Parker, Newark, N. J. — G. H. Noyes 
should be addressed care of U. S. 
Weather Bureau, New Haven, Conn. — 
Hugh Bancroft is assistant district 
attorney of Middlesex County, — the 
youngest ever appointed. — Evan 
Hollister has given up the practice of 
law in Buffalo, to take an important 
place with the American Radiator Co. 
of that city. — Theodore Lyman is 
studying science at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Eng. — H. A. Phillips is 
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studyingarchitecture in Paris; address, 
14 Rue Soufflot. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary will be very happy 
to make arrangement for an informal 
dinner, to be held in Boston either 
the night before Commencement or 
“Grads’” night at the “ Pops,” pro- 
vided a sufficient number of men will 
send their names and signify their in- 
tention of being present. I shall also 
be glad to make arrangements for the 
grouping together of all ’98 men at 
the Yale-Harvard baseball game the 
day before Class Day, provided appli- 
cations for seats are sent to me within 
the time specified by the baseball 
management. —J. W. Prentiss has 
left the brokerage house of G. S. 
Baldwin & Co., and is inspecting tim- 
ber lands in Louisiana. — F.S. Arnold 
is a deacon in Grace Church, New 
York city; he will be raised to the 
ministry this spring. — F. Curtis has 
been made private secretary to J. J. 
Astor. —C. M. Sheafe has left the 
law office of J. C. Carter, and is 
now traveling abroad for one year as 
a tutor. — Lieut. H. Sayre arrived in 
New York from the Philippines dur- 
ing the week preceding Christmas, 
and spent a few daysin Boston. At 
this writing he and G. H. Scull are 
forming plans for a trip on horse from 
Colorado to the ranch of F. S. Sterling, 
2d, in Seymour, Baylor Co., Texas. — 
W. H. Rand, Jr., has been made presi- 
dent and a director of the Security 
Safe Deposit Co., Milk St., Boston. — 
G. A. Martell since his marriage is liv- 
ing on Prospect St., Willimansett. — J. 
J. Teevens, Jr., is a member of the Bos- 
ton Common Council from Ward 14. — 
L. J. Logan was reélected a member 
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of the Mass. House of Representatives 
at the last state election; he is serving 
on the Committee of Metropolitan Af- 
fairs, and is a monitor of the Second 
Division. — F. L. Ames has been made 
a director of the American Loan and 
Trust Co., State St., Boston. — H. Hill 
has left the real estate business, and is 
now connected with Hale & Codman, 
31 Milk St., Boston,as manager of the 
Holophane Glass Co. — H. M. Wood- 
ruff is with Henrietta Crossman as her 
“leading man.” He is acting the part 
of Orlando in As You Like It and 
King Charles in Mistress Nell. — 8. H. 
Dudley is a consulting engineer, with 
offices at 49 Wall St., New York. — 
J.R. McVey has been appointed a bail 
commissioner for Suffolk Co. — H. C. 
Hunter is with E. Harrington & Co., 
civil engineers, 60 State St., Boston. 
— E. G. Burgess has been visiting F. 
S. Sterling, 2d, at Seymour, Baylor 
Co., Texas. — W. E. Dorman and G. 
Newhall will again be in charge of the 
historical excursions conducted by the 
Harvard Summer School. —G. H. 
Breed is treasurer of the Breed Coal 
Co. of Lynn. M. Breed is also con- 
nected with the same company. — H. 
I. Foster has been made a member of 
the firm of Paine, Webber & Co., 
bankers and brokers, State St., Bos- 
ton, and is their representative in the 
Boston Stock Exchange, where he re- 
cently bought a seat.—N. P. Breed 
and H. A. Gale are house surgeons of 
the Lynn Hospital. —S. H. Hollis, 
W. E. Dorman, and G. Newhall have 
formed a partnership for the general 
practice of law under the firm name 
of Hollis, Dorman & Newhall, 34 Ber- 
gengren Building, Lynn. Hollis can 
also be found at his Boston office, 90 
Ames Building, Dorman at 708 Tre- 
mont Building, and Newhall at 10 
Tremont St., Room 66.— T. Hoague 
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is practicing law in the office of J. B. 
and H. E. Warner, 1021 Exchange 
Building, Boston. — R. T. Parke is in 
the law office of W. I. Badger, Ex- 
change Building, Boston. — P. M. Hub- 
bard is in the office of Morse & Freed- 
man, Exchange Building, Boston. — 
J. C. Rice is practicing law with Gas- 
ton, Snow & Saltonstall, 60 State St., 
K. Adams with his father, M. O. Ad- 
ams, Tremont Building, and R. B. 
Stone with Richard Stone, 50 State St., 
Boston. — A. H. Rice has been made 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. The Boston Tran- 
script of Dec. 9, 1901, said: “It is a 
distinguished honor to be conferred 
upon so younga man. This summer 
Mr. Rice explored the Napo River, 
one of the western tributaries of the 
Amazon, and then crossed the Amazon 
in a canoe to Para, on the eastern 
coast. It was a hazardous undertak- 
ing, and young Rice had many thril- 
ling experiences. Later it is hoped 
he will lecture and tell us of that 
country around the Napo River, where 
few white men ever ventured. It is 
not often that a Boston boy of 26 wins 
an F. R. G. 8S. to his name, and it is 
all the more flattering because it came 
unsolicited. The maps and drawings 
he made of the Napo River were ac- 
cepted by the society and highly spoken 
of.” Rice left for South America im- 
mediately after our triennial dinner, 
and returned here just before Christ- 
mas. He is now back again in the 
Medical School.—L. J. Logan is a 
director of the Federal Trust Co., 
Milk St., Boston. — P. Dove has left 
the Planters’ Compress Co., and is 
now with the Hoyt Metal Co., Arling- 
ton, N. J. — E. S. Thurston and B. R. 
Robinson are in the law office of Strong 
& Cadwallader, Wall St., New York 
city. — M. J. G. Cunniff is writing for 











1902. ] News from 


the World’s Work. —H. K. Brent will 
have charge of the Class Day arrange- 
ment for the Class of 1902.—C. H. 
Ayres is an instructor in Physics at 
Harvard, and W. W. Baker is an in- 
structor in Classics. — S. B. Rosen- 
thal is practicing law at 25 Broad St., 
New York city. — Eliot Wadsworth 
has been sent to El Paso, Texas, and 
the City of Mexico by Stone & Web- 
ster, electrical experts, of Boston, to 
complete arrangements for the for- 
mation of an electric light and street 
railroad company between these two 
cities. Wadsworth is an officer in a 
great many of the companies formed 
and managed by this firm.—J. H. 
Hyde is officially connected with the 
following-named institutions: Amer- 
ican Deposit and Loan Co., vice-pres. 
and trustee; American Surety Co., 
trustee; Brooklyn City and Newton 
R. R., director; International Banking 
Corporation, Commercial 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, director; 
Coney Island and Brooklyn R. R., di- 
rector; Continental Insurance Co., di- 
rector; DeKalb and North Beach R. 
R. Co., director; Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
vice-pres. and director; Fidelity Trust 
Co. of Newark, N. J., director; Fifth 
Avenue Trust Co., director; Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia, direc- 
tor; Mercantile Electric Co., director; 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., vice-pres. 
and trustee; Mercantile Trust Co., di- 
rector; Missouri Safe Deposit Co. (St. 
Louis), director; Security Safe De- 
posit Co. (Boston), director; Southern 
Pacific R. R., director; Union Pacific 
R. R. Co., director; Varick Bank, di- 
rector; Washington Bank, director; 
Western National Bank, director; 
Western Union Telegraph Co., direc- 
tor; Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., director; Lawyers’ Mortgage Co., 


director; 
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director; Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
Co., director; Long Island R. R. direc- 
tor; New York Realty Corporation, 
director. — The permanent address of 
E. T. Gundlach is 757 Pine Grove 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.— P. V. Bacon is 
with Allyn & Bacon, publishers, 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il]. — E. Van 
D. Tirrell is practicing law in Natick. 
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1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

T. S. Watson is no longer with his 
father, R. C. Watson, ’69, in the in- 
surance business, but is now with Arn- 
hold, Karberg & Co., merchants, 50 
Wall St., New York city.—J. E. 
Devlin, Jr., has also moved to New 
York, and is with Dominick & Dom- 
inick. — J. E. Brooks has left the Old 
Colony Trust Co., and is now with 
Steere & Burr, note brokers, 50 Fed- 
eral St., Boston. — Clarke Thomson is 
working for the Pennsylvania R. R. — 
R. P. Bellows has left the office of 
Peabody & Stearns, architects, and is 
studying at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. — J. C. Howe completes 
his course there at the Midyears this 
winter, and he will probably be with 
the American Tel. and Tel. Co. there- 
after. — F.O. White is practicing law 
at 53 State St., Boston, Room 641, and 
Albert Mehlinger is practicing at 30 
Court St., Boston, Room 18. — H. B. 
Hayden is with Dennison Mfg. Co. at 
South Framingham. —G. E. Adams 
is with H. W. Poore & Co., bankers, 
Devonshire St., Boston. — R. W. Wil- 
liams is with Parkinson & Burr, 
brokers, 53 State St., Boston. — S. P. 
Shaw, Jr., is with the City Trust Co., 
Boston. — Valentine Taylor is prac- 
ticing law at 35 Nassau St., New York 
city. —H. S. Thompson is assistant 
recorder of Harvard College. — H. H. 
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Fish is a clerk at the Hotel Touraine, 
Boston, having been transferred from 
the Parker House. —G. A. Cole has 
left the Durable Wire Rope Co., and 
is now with A. J. Wright, stock 
broker, Buffalo, N. Y.; his address is 
1411 Maine St., Buffalo, N. Y.—C.C. 
Mann has settled in Pasadena, Cal., as 
treasurer of a newly formed corpora- 
tion to manufacture certain products 
from oranges and lemons; address, 
Pasadena, Cal. He hopes to be East 
this summer. — H. St. C. Smith’s ad- 
dress is 116 Franklin St., Cambridge- 
port. — J. A. Macy is writing for the 
Youth’s Companion. — P. L. Miller is 
with McClure’s Magazine.—C. E. 
Preston is assistant in Botany in the 
Yale Forest School. — A. M. Sturte- 
vant is instructor in German in the 
Sheffield Scientific School. — D. H. 
Farr is canvasser for the United Gas 
Improvement Co. of Philadelphia. — 
The Class Committee hopes that ail ’99 
men will plan to be in Cambridge for 
the triennial which comes this spring, 
and they will do all in their power to 
make it a success. — O. J. Carleton is 
a member of the law firm of Moody & 
Bartlett, Haverhill.— C. G. Fitzgerald 
has been admitted to the Suffolk bar. 
— Howard Coonley has removed from 
Chicago to New York; address, 9 E. 
39th St. 


1900. 
Euiot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

The Secretary urges every man who 
has ever been connected with the Class 
to join the Harvard Union. Aside 
from the benefits derived from mem- 
bership, it is the best way for the 
graduates to help equip the Union for 
the work it must do for the under- 
graduates, and make it an unqualified 
success. — The Secretary hopes by 
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the time this number of the Maga- 
zine is out to have issued his first re- 
port to the Class. Copies will be sent 
free toevery member of the Class who 
received a degree, and to all other 
members who have subscribed to the 
Class Fund. Members of the Class 
who have not yet subscribed to the 
fund may obtain a copy of the Report 
by sending in subscriptions to the 
treasurer, William Phillips, Haddon 
Hall, Boston. — The Chicago members 
of the Class had a dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club on Jan. 23. It was unani- 
mously decided to have an annual din- 
ner Jan. 23 of each and every year. 
W. A. Boal was made chairman. There 
were present A. A. Cobb, P. Cobb, G. 
Manierre, R. Dana, A. B. Chandler, E. 
E. Mayer, B. Schwill, W. A. Boal, E. 
E. Euston, A. Follansbee, O. Crilly, 
S. Woodworth, W. Dunham, — or 14 
out of a possible 16. The two ab- 
sent —Clive Runnelsand L.S. Antisdel 
— were out of the city. — R. W. Stone 
is an assistant geologist in the U.S. 
Geological Survey. From July 15 to 
Dec. 15 he was making underground 
geological surveys in the Montana 
mines. —L. M. Dougan is superin- 
tendent of public schools at Maryville, 
Mo. —R. H. Tukey is instructor in 
Latin in Bates College. — R. R. Price 
is principal of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
High School. — W. P. Eaton, Reading, 
is on the city staff of the Boston Jour- 
nal.—C. Hardon is with Farson, 
Leach & Co., Boston. — O. D. Evans 
is teaching at the Nichols School, 35 
Norwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. —I. J. 
Uhrich is teaching Latin and Greek in 
the Greensburg (Pa.) High School. — 
C. W. Goodrich teaches physiography 
in the Holyoke High School. — J. M. 
Johnson has been appointed professor 
of Natural History and Chemistry at 
Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan. — 
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F. L. Higginson, Jr., who is with Lee, 
Higginson & Co., 44 State St., Boston, 
has been appointed head coach of the 
University Crew for the year. — H. B. 
Smith has received the appointment 
of first surgical dresser at the Boston 
City Hospital. —G. A. Thompson is 
instructor in English in the University 
of Maine.— L. K. Clark is teaching 
modern languages at Dummer Acad- 
emy.— G. F. W. Mark is principal of 
the High School at DuBois, Pa. — H. 
J. Colburn is teaching Latin and an- 
cient history at Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham. — C. B. Hersey is teacher 
of science in the Concord High School. 
— E. Mallinckrodt is a. chemist in the 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works of St. 
Louis and New York; address, 25 Van- 
deventer Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — Edward 
Gray is with E. H. Gay & Co., stock 
brokers, Boston. — Edmund Heard is 
traveling in Europe. — A. M. Good- 
ridge is with Foote & French, brokers, 
Boston. — W. A. Boal is in the real 
estate business with Ogden, Sheldon 
& Co., Chicago.— John Holliday is 
contributing to Life. —L. W. Chan- 
dler is with H. C. Busch Mfg. Co., 
printers and box manufacturers, Bos- 
ton.— C. L. Harding is treasurer of 
the Ferricut Metal Co., East Green- 
wich, R. I.— W. A. M. Burden is 
with Baring, Magoun & Co., New York. 
— G. Furlong is in the London office 
of the Library Bureau.— R. W. Kauff- 
man, 113 S. 2d St., Columbia, Pa., 
is assistant literary editor and editorial 
writer on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Press. — C. H. Ladd, care of Artillery 
Club, Galvesten, Texas, is inspector 
of the Galveston Wharf Co. —J. S. 
Minery, 1054 2d St., Louisville, Ky., 
is treasurer of the St. Louis Axle Co. 
—J. D.G. Oglesby, Elkhart, IIl., is 
secretary to the governor of Illinois. 
— T. W. Pierce, Topsfield, is a note 
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broker. — Francis Rawle, Jr., 1522 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa., is in the 
fire insurance business with Prevost & 
Herring. — R. A. Sanborn, 27 Park 
St., Malden, is engaged in forestry. — 
J.O. Watson, Jr., Fairmount, W. Va., 
is in the coal business. — E. S. Ben- 
nett is a stock broker at 87 Milk St., 
Boston. — L. B. Brown, 2d, is engaged 
in gold mining at Chibokee, Eastern 
Siberia, via Moscow.— C. B. Crockett, 
Jr., Cocoanut Grove, Dade Co., Fla., 
grows citrus and tropical fruits. —W. 
R. Evans, Jr., 591 Broadway, Everett, 
editor of the Everett Republican, is also 
a student in the Boston University 
Law School.— Edmund Grinnell, 11 
Orchard St., New Bedford, is engaged 
in the real estate business. —H. B. 
Harley, 447 Highland Ave., Fall 
River, is assistant superintendent of 
the American Printing Co., Fall River. 
—J. C. C. Johnston, 16 Pearl St., 
Dorchester, is an attorney at law. 





1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
249 West 54th St., New York. 

John W. Hallowell has been ap- 
pointed permanent Class Treasurer ; 
address, West Medford, Mass. —G. 
T. Putnam is with R. L. Day & Co., 
bankers, Boston. — D. P. Wheelwright 
and T. M. Rotch are studying in Bry- 
ant & Stratton’s Business College, Bos- 
ton. — N. H. Pride is teaching in St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro.—R. H. 
Howe, Jr., is teaching natural sci- 
ence in Groton, St. Mark’s, the Mid- 
dlesex School, and St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I. He is also a scientific 
reader for Knight & Millet, publish- 
ers. — N. B. Vanderhoof is with the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co. — L. Wil- 
merding is with Payne & Van Ant- 
werp, bankers, 2 Wall St., New York. 
—H.S. Whiton is with the Babcock 
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& Wilcox Boiler Co. —T. Gerrish is 
in the Farmer’s Loan and Trust Co., 
22 William St., New York. —C. W. 
Wright is with the Boston Book Co., 
83 Francis St., Back Bay, Boston. — 
John La Farge, Jr., is studying theo- 
logy in Austria; address, 1 Adam- 
gasse, Innsbriick, Tyrol, Austria. He 
intends to study there for at least a 
year, and perhaps for two or three 
years. —S. H. Bush is instructor in 
French and Italian in the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.—H. G. Giddings’s 
address is Bayambang, Province of 
Pangasinan, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 
—V. R. C. King’s address is Logan 
House, Altoona, Pa. —C. C. Brayton’s 
address is care H. A. Brooks, U.S. Ge- 
ological Survey, Washington, D. C. — 
P. L. Fish is with Lewando’s dyeing 
and cleansing establishment ; address, 
41st St. and 5th Ave., New York. — 
F. R. Du Bois is with Frank & Du 
Bois, insurance brokers, 47 William 
St., New York.— A. F. Bailey, Jr., 
is with J. L. & E. B. Grandin, Hills- 
boro, N. Dakota; address, 589 St. 
Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. — T. H. 
Sweetser is with Chase & Sanborn, 
wholesale tea and coffee merchants, 87 
Broad St., Boston; address, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston. — E. Pettus is in 
the State National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo. — M. E. T. Brown is in the auto- 
mobile business ; address, 121 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. — F. Shurtleff is 
teaching at St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I. —Gibson Bell is teaching 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
—M. Bloomfield is in charge of a 
settlement house, North End, Boston. 
L. H. Bonelli is teaching in the 
Philippines. — J. F. Briggs is in busi- 
ness in New Bedford. —S. M. Klein 
has left the Lawrence Scientific School, 
where he has been doing graduate 
work, to accept a position with the en- 
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gineering division of the N. Y., N. H. 


and H. Ry. He is at present engaged 
in a survey for straightening the track 
near Attleboro.—C. J. Swan is on 
the advertising staff of the Literary 
Digest, with his office in the Transcript 
Building, Boston.— W.Catchings, who 
is in the Law School, has been ap- 
pointed student inspector of Memorial 
Hall ; his duties began Feb. 1.— W. 
A. Applegate is draughtsman with E. 
D. Leavitt, civil engineer, Cambridge- 
port.—Leo Ira Newton, who was 
drowned in the Charles River at Cam- 
bridge on Sept. 25 last, was born at 
Gardner, April 9, 1878. Before grad- 
uating with 1901 he attended Amherst 
College. He expected this year to 
enter the Graduate School.— E. B. 
Horn is instructor in English in the 
Marion, Ala., Military Institute. — 
W. T. Foster is assistant professor of 
English Literature at Bates College. 
— E. A. Gray is with a chemical firm 
in Boston. 
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The Medical Alumni Association 
Bulletin gives the following addresses 
of Harvard M. D.’s in the U. S. Army: 
Ist Lieut. C. N. Barney, m ’95, Key 
West Barrack, Fla.; 1st Lieut. H. W. 

3eal, m 98, Manila, P. I.; 1st Lieut. 
W. P. Chamberlain, m’97, Fort Greble, 
R. I.; Major E. F. Gardner, m 775, 
Manila, P. I.; Lieut.-Col. G. E. Head, 
52, m 55, retired, Newport, Herki- 
mer county, N. Y.; Col. J. F. Head, 
m ’43, retired, 2015 R St., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Major C. E. Munn, m ’66, 
513 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan.; Capt. 
H. -A. Shaw, m ’90, Manila, P. L.; 
Major and Surgeon (Vols.) F. A. 
Washburn, m ’96, Manila, P. I.; Gen. 
Leonard Wood, m ’84, Havana, Cuba; 
1st Lieut. J. D. Yost, m ’98, Manila, 
Pia. 
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Dr. Francis Edward Hines, m ’79, 
who died in Salem, Sept. 30, 1901, was 
born in Boston, Dec. 3, 1850, and re- 
ceived his early education in the com- 
mon and high schools there, after 
which he took a special course in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School with honor. He served 
the city of Boston three years as an 
assistant assessor, and also represented 
the 7th Suffolk district in the legisla- 
ture. Dr. Hines went to Salem in 
1879 and began the practice of medi- 
cine, soon building up a large client- 
age: he was for several years a mem- 
ber of the medical staff of the Salem 
Hospital. Because of ill health, he was 
obliged to give up practice in the past 
few years and he managed a drug- 
store. Interested in the public schools, 
Dr. Hines served twelve years as a 
member of the Salem School Com- 
mittee, and was active in the promo- 
tion of everything that concerned their 
welfare. Prominent in polities, he 
went in 1884 a delegate to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention. He 
was foremost, too, in the good work 
of the Foresters. He married Mary 
E. Hurley, of South Salem. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, / 45, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been selected by 
Pres. Roosevelt to represent the 
United States at Madrid at the cere- 
monies attending the coming of age of 
King Alfonso XIII, on May 17. Dr. 
Curry was United States Minister to 
Spain during the first administration 
of Pres. Cleveland, and was present 
in his official capacity at the palace 
when the king was born. 

Dr. R. H. Carey, m ’66, of Trepas- 
sey, N. F., is stipendiary magistrate 
and justice of the peace for the Island 
of Newfoundland, thus combining law 
and medicine. 
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Dr. Daniel Waldo Stearns, m ’88, 
who died at Newton on Jan. 9, 1902, 
was born there Nov. 12, 1864. After 
graduating from the Medical School 
in 1888 he was for a year resident 
physician in the Lynn Hospital; then 
he studied in London and Paris, and 
on his return settled in the Nonantum 
district of Newton. He took an active 
interest in social affairs, was a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, the Newton Uni- 
tarian Club, the Newton Natural His- 
tory Society, the Mass. Medical So- 
ciety, ete. He married Harriet E. 
Webster, of Haverhill, who survives 
with one daughter. 

Judge Henry Baldwin, L. S., ’56, 
died at Allston, Jan. 22, 1902. He 
was born in Brighton, Jan. 7, 1834, 
the son of Life and Susannah (Dudley) 
Baldwin, and was the seventh in de- 
scent on the paternal side from Henry 
Baldwin, who emigrated from England 
early in the colonial period, and the 
eighth (through his mother) from Gov. 
Thomas Dudley. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1854 and studied at 
the Harvard Law School. Upon the 
establishment of the municipal court 
at Brighton, after the annexation of 
that town to Boston, in 1874, he was 
appointed presiding judge, a position 
which he held up to the time of his 
death. In 1862 he was a member of 
the Mass. House of Representatives. 
He was a member of the University 
Club, Boston. Nov. 27, 1861, he 
married Harriet A. Hollis, daughter 
of J. Warren and Judith B. (Ward) 
Hollis. Mrs. Baldwin and two chil- 
dren survive. 

Dr. F. L. Peddlin, m ’69, is at New- 
castle, N. B.; Dr. M. L. MacFarland, 
m °72, at Fairville, N. B.; and Dr. 
Richard Harrison, m ’74, at 12 Brus- 
sels St., St. John, N. B. 
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George Wilson Elder, J 49, died 
Nov. 10, 1901, at Lewistown, Pa. He 
was born in Half Moon Township, 
Centre County, Pa. July 28, 1821; 
studied in the preparatory department 
of Allegheny College, Meadville, and 
graduated at Jefferson College, Can- 
nonsbury, Pa., in 1846. After taking 
his degree at the Harvard Law School, 
he settled at Lewistown, Pa., and 
practiced there the rest of his life. He 
was an attorney for the Pennsylvania 
R. R., a trustee of Lewistown Acad- 
emy, a public school director, one of 
the founders of the public library, and 
for 30 years a director of the Mifflin 
County Nat. Bank. He married, in 
1853, Margaretta Seott Shaw, by whom 
he had three sons and two daughters. 

Past Asst. Surgeon D. N. Carpenter, 
m 96, is on the Jilinois ; Asst. Surgeon 
G. F. Freeman, m 796, is with the 
Essex ; Surgeon E. P. Stone, m 84, is 
on the Dolphin ; Past Asst. Surgeon 
F. C. Cook, m ’93, is on duty at the 
Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C.; 
Surgeon J. F. Urie, m ’88, is examin- 
ing surgeon at the Naval Recruiting 
Office, Boston; and Asst. Surgeon C. 
N. Fiske, m ’00, is on the training ship 
Mohican, at San Francisco, Cal. 

J. M. Flint, m 60, U.S. N., retired, 
is at Washington, D.C.; and C. H. 
White, m 62, U. S. N., retired, lives 
at Centre Sandwich, N. H.; they rank 
as rear admirals. 

The Rev. A. L. Hudson, Div., ’95, 
has left Buffalo, N. Y., and is now 
pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Newton. 

Dr. W. E. Moseley, m ’74, is pro- 
fessor of the Diseases of Women in 
the Baltimore Medical College and 
Gynecologist to the Maryland General 
Hospital. He also has a private sani- 
tarium in Baltimore for gynecological 
and obstetrical cases. 
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Paul Revere, L. S., ’78, died at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., on Nov. 10, 1901. He 
was born in Morristown in 1856. He 
was a great-grandson of Paul Revere 
of Revolutionary fame, and a son of 
Major-Gen. J. W. Revere. He was 
educated in the Morristown Classical 
School, afterward becoming a student 
in the Harvard Law School. He read 
law with Staats S. Morris, of Newark, 
and Bedle & Magee, of Jersey City. 
He later practiced law as head of the 
firm of Revere & Randolph; his part- 
ner being Carman F. Randolph, L. S., 
’79. Mr. Revere twice served as a 
member of the Morristown Common 
Council, and until the nomination of 
Bryan was one of the most influential 
members of the Democratic party 
in New Jersey; he then supported 
the Palmer and Buckner, or sound 
money party, and was the president of 
the local club. He was a manager of 
the Morris County Savings Bank and 
of the Morris County Mortgage and 
Realty Co., and he was one of the 
organizers of the Morristown Trust 
Co., of which he had always been a 
director. He was interested in the 
Board of Fire Wardens and the first 
captain of the General George G. 
Meade Camp, Sons of Veterans. He 
was one of the founders of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. He also 
was a member of the Washington 
Association of New Jersey, the Aztec 
Club, the New York Reform Club, 
was president of All Souls’ Hospital 
Association of Morristown, a member 
of the Morristown Club, the Morris 
County Golf Club, and the Morristown 
Field Club. 

Francis Ellison, L. S. S., ’61, died 
in Springfield, Jan. 29, aged 59. He 
was born in Duxbury, but had lived 
in Springfield since 1866. He wasa 
machinist of considerable skill, having 
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studied at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and worked for zome time in 
the machine shops of the Fitchburg 
R. R. in Boston. He established a 
boiler manufactory on a small scale in 
Liberty St., when he first went to 
Springfield, under the firm name of the 
F. Ellison Machine Works, afterward 
enlarging his plant and changing the 
character of its output to that of shaft- 
ing and mill supplies. He continued 
this business until compelled, 10 years 
ago, to give it up, owing to his illness. 
He leaves a widow, two daughters, 
and a son, Edward. He was a mem- 
ber of Hampden Lodge and Agawam 
Encampment of Odd Fellows. 

Dr. M. A. Walker, m ’91, has re- 
moved to Dillon, Mont. 

David Leicester King, L. S., ’47, for 
many years a prominent attorney and 
business man of Akron, O., and the 
original promoter and builder of the 
Valley Railroad, now the Cleveland 
Terminal and Valley, died at his home 
in Akron, O., on Jan. 29. He was 
born in Warren, O., in 1825. After 
spending a year at the Harvard Law 
School, he was admitted to the bar 
and settled in Cleveland in 1851, but 
four years later removed to Akron. 
He leaves a widow and three daugh- 
ters. 

Dr. J. N. T. Finney, m ’89, is asso- 
ciate professor of Surgery in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr. Donald Rose Hinckley, m 96, 
accidentally shot himself in his father’s 
home in Northampton on Oct. 14, 
1901. He was born at Northampton, 
Sept. 18, 1869 ; graduated A. B. from 
Yale in 1892; and after graduating 
at the Harvard Medical School and 
serving in the Boston City Hospital, 
he settled at New Haven, Conn. 

Myron Eugene Baker, p '94, profes- 
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sor of Modern Literature, died at Sa- 
lem, Ore., Sept. 26, 1901. He was 33 
years of age, the son of M. A. Baker, 
of Kenosha, Wis., and a graduate of 
the Kenosha High School, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and of the Har- 
vard Graduate School. 

Dr. H. Wiley, s ’73, is chief chemist 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and author of “Principles and 
Practice of Agricultural Analysis,” 3 
vols., 1895, 

J. C. Kirby, /’97, Dem., was among 
the candidates for nomination as mayor 
of Springfield. 

Dr. C. E. Donlan, m 798, is superin- 
tendent of the Lowell City Farm. 

C.S. Ensign, / ’63, is alderman, and 
Mareus Morton, L. S., ’83, is school 
committeeman of Newton. 

The Rey. O. J. Fairfield, t ’92, is 
pastor of the Unitarian church, Ware. 

E. B. Lee, s ’99, is Austin Fellow in 
Architecture. 

Dr. R. W. Guiler, m ’97, has an 
office at 348 Lake Ave., Newton. 

C. P. Howland, / ’94, was an anti- 
Tammany candidate for alderman in 
the 5th district, New York city. 

Napoleon Bonaparte Bryant, / ’48, 
formerly of the Suffolk bar, died Jan. 
28, in Concord, N. H. Since quitting 
active professional life he had made 
his home at East Andover, N.H. He 
was born in East Andover, N. H., Feb. 
25, 1825. His early education was 
acquired under difficulties. At the 
age of 15 he supported himself by 
school-teaching, and subsequently as 
the means to improve himself he at- 
tended, a term at a time, various acad- 
emies in the State, at Claremont, 
Gilmanton, and New London, until he 
entered New Hampton to fit himself 
for college. Afterward he entered 
the Sophomore class in Waterville, 
Me. At 22 he went into the office of 
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where he remained about two years, 
leaving there to enter Harvard Law 
School, where he graduated in 1848. 
He was admitted to the bar of Graf- 
ton County, N. H., and established his 
law office in Bristol. In 1850 he was 
elected one of the commissioners of 
Grafton County, holding office for 
three years, the second and third as 
chairman. He was appointed prose- 
cuting attorney for Grafton County, 
and in 1857 he was elected from Con- 
cord to the state legislature, and was 
reélected the two succeeding terms. 
In his second and third terms he was 
speaker of the house. In the latter 
part of 1860 Mr. Bryant went to Bos- 
ton, where he soon secured a promi- 
nent place at the Suffolk bar. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, is on furlough 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and is teaching in the Yale 
Forest School. 

A. E. Hadlock, / ’93, is assistant to 
Corporation Counsel Rives of New 
York. 

Dr. Richard Edward Edes, m 795, 
son of Dr. R. T. Edes, ’58, died sud- 
denly at Jamaica Plain, Nov. 25. He 
was born in Roxbury, Oct. 26, 1869, 
and attended the Roxbury Latin 
School. Then he entered Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he took a three 
years’ course, graduating in 1889. He 
spent a year more at that university, 
and another year at Harvard, after 
which he entered the Harvard Medi- 
eal School, from which he graduated 
in 1895. In 1894 he was connected 
with the Mass. General Hospital, and 
left to travel abroad for a year, study- 
ing medicine at Vienna. Returning 
to this country, he established himself 
in Dorchester, but on the breaking out 
of the Spanish war he was one of the 
first physicians to offer his services, 
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and was assigned as assistant surgeon 
in the navy, serving in Cuban waters. 
After the war he practiced at Grove 
Hall, Boston. 

The address of G. D. Braman, /’85, 
is The Arlington, 5th Ave., New York. 

J. A. Thayer, L. S., 91, is practi- 
cing law at Charleston, W. Va. Dur- 
ing the Spanish war he was first lieu- 
tenant in the 4th Immune Regiment. 

The Rev. Frederick Towers, p ’95, 
has been engaged as assistant rector 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Cam- 
bridge. He is a member of the faculty 
of the Emerson College of Oratory. 

Dr. R. MacDougall, p ’93, has ac- 
cepted a professorship at the New 
York University. 

E. R. Champlin, 780, is president . 
of the Boston Club. 

Dr. J. F. Burnham, m ’01, has 
opened an office at 383 Haverhill St., 
Lawrence. 

Gov. D. H. Chamberlain, / ’64, is 
president of the Quaboag Historical 
Society, Brookfield. 

Dr. P. H. Provandie, m ’98, is asso- 
ciate medical examiner of the 3d Mid- 
dlesex district. 

Dr. F. W. Clarke, s ’67, delivered 
his address as retiring president of 
the American Chemical Association at 
its meeting in Philadelphia on Dee. 
30; subject, “The Development of 
Chemistry.” 

C. M. Ludden, / ’89, is in the Med- 
ford Common Council. 

David Gibbs, s ’98, is a district su- 
perintendent of schools in the Philip- 
pines. 

Dr. T. J. O’Brien, m ’99, is instructor 
of Chemistry at the Mass. College of 
Pharmacy. 

Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, s ’62, assist- 
ant in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard, professor of pa- 
laeontology at Boston University and 
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curator of the Boston Museum of 
Natural History, died suddenly from 
apoplexy in Harvard Sq. on Jan. 15. 
He is survived by a wife and two 
daughters. He was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 5, 1838, and was the 
son of Alpheus and Harriett R. (King) 
Hyatt. He studied at the Maryland 
Military Academy; completed the 
freshman year at Yale, class of 1860, 
and then traveled in Europe a year. 
Upon his return he entered Lawrence 
Scientific School, and was graduated 
with high honors in 1862. He served 
as captain in the 47th Mass. Vols. 
from 1863 to 1865. In 1867 he be- 
came one of the curators at the Essex 
Institute, Salem, and in 1869 assisted 
in founding the Peabody Academy of 
Science at Salem, and was appointed 
one of the curators of the Academy’s 
museum. In 1870 he was appointed 
custodian of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, and in 1872 he con- 
tinued, at various museums in Europe, 
his work on ammonites, begun while 
at Cambridge. He was elected cura- 
tor of the Boston Society of Natural 
History in 1881, and having had 
charge of the fossil cephalopods at 
the Agassiz Museum for many years, 
he was appointed assistant in Palaeon- 
tology in 1886. He was professor of 
Zoology and Palaeontology in Mass. 
Institute of Technology, 1870-88 ; was 
one of the founders and became man- 
ager of the Teacher’s School of Sci- 
ence ; and in 1877 was made professor 
of Biology and Zoélogy at Boston Uni- 
versity. In 1883 he helped to form 
the American Society of Naturalists, 
and was elected its first president. 
He also founded the laboratory of 
natural history at Annisquam under 
the auspices of the Women’s Educa- 
tional Society of Boston, and took 
personal charge of this enterprise, 
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which was subsequently used as the 
basis for the foundation of the labora- 
tory of biology at Woods Hole, and he 
was first president of its board of 
trustees. He was elected fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1869, and a member of 
the National Academy of Science in 
1875. In 1889 he was appointed 
palaeontologist in charge of lower 
mesozoic (Trias and Jura) in the U. 
S. Geological Survey, and made sev- 
eral journeys in the West. He was 
one of the founders and original ed- 
itors of the American Naturalist. He 
was elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in 1895; 
was a member of the Geological So- 
ciety of Washington; an honorary 
member of the American Society of 
Naturalists ; corresponding member 
of the Geological Society of London; 
and a fellow in the American Society 
for the Advancement of Science. His 
more important works are “ Observa- 
tions on Polyzoa,” “Parallelisms be- 
tween the Life of the Individual and 
the Entire Group of the Order Tetra- 
branchiata,” “ Fossil Cephalopods of 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy,” 
“Revision of North American Pori- 
fers,” “Generaof Fossil Cephalopoda,” 
“Larval Theory of the Origin of Cel- 
lular Tissue,” “ Values in Classification 
of the Stages of Growth and Decline,” 
“Genesis of the Arietide,” “ Carbon- 
iferous Cephalopods of Texas,” “Jura 
and Trias at Taylorsville, Cal.,” “ Bi- 
plastology and the Related Branches 
of Scientifie Research,” “ Philogeny of 
an Acquired Characteristic,” “Ceph- 
alopoda, in Zittel’s Text Book of Pa- 
laeontology.” He edited ‘ Guides for 
Science Teaching,” for use of teach- 
ers in the public schools, and was the 
author of several of the series, includ- 
ing “About Pebbles,” “Commercial 
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and other Sponges,” “Common Hy- 
droids,” ‘‘ Corals and Echinoderms,” 
“ Oysters, Clams, etc.,” and “ Worms.” 

H. M. Knowlton, L. S., ’69, ex-attor- 
ney-general of Mass., has formed a 
partnership with J. M. Hallowell, ’88, 
and F. T. Hammond, ’92, to practice 
law in Boston. 

The Rev. Edward Caldwell Moore, 
who has been elected Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Theology, has been since 1889 
pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church, Providence. He graduated 
from Marietta College, O., in 1877, and 
from the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in 1884. He also studied 
at the universities of Berlin, Gottingen, 
and Giesen. His first church was in 
Yonkers, N. Y., and after three years 
there he was called to the Central 
Congregational Church in Providence. 
While living in Providence, Prof. 
Moore lectured frequently at Brown. 

Henry Seymour Sanford, L. S., ’53, 
aged 69, died at New Milford, Conn., 
Nov. 3, 1901. He graduated from 
Yale in 1852. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

Reported by G. W. Robinson, Sec., 
10 University Hall, Cambridge. 

p °98.—Dr. Campbell Bonner is 
professor of Greek in the Peabody 
Normal College, University of Nash- 
ville, Nashville, Tenn. — F. A. Bushée 
is assistant in Economies in Harvard 
University. — Dr. C. N. Cole is in- 
structor in Latin in Cornell Univer- 
sity. — Dr. T. H. Haines is assistant 
professor of Philosophy in Ohio State 
University. — Dr. J. C. Ransmeier is 
instructor in German in Williams Col- 
lege. 

p’99.— Thatcher Clark holds an 
Austin teaching fellowship in French 
in Harvard University. He instructs 
two sections in French A, and also is 
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continuing his studies towards the 
doctorate. — Dr. Ernest Howe is an 
assistant geologist in the United States 
Geological Survey ; address, 1724 I 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.— Dr. 
R. M. Strong is teaching in the Acad- 
emy of the University of Chicago, 
Morgan Park, Ill. — Dr. A. H. Wilde 
has been promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship of History in Northwestern 
University. — W. A. Willard is acting 
professor of Biology in Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Ia. 

p’00.— Dr. M. E. Blanchard is 
principal of the Hancock Grammar 
School, San Francisco ; address, 1320 
Green St., San Franciseo.—C. D. 
Cool is teaching in the Philippines. — 
W. H. Ferris is field agent for the 
Hart Farm School, of Fort Washing- 
ton, Md.— Dr. C. N. Haskins holds 
the Harris Fellowship, and is studying 
Mathematics at Gottingen as a travel- 
ing fellow of Harvard University. — 
L. E. Lord is teaching in Monson 
Academy. — U. S. Parker is superin- 
tendent of schools at Ouray, Colo. — 
W. D. Shue is superintendent of 
schools at Oxford, Miss. 

p 701.—E. P. Adams is studying 
Physics in Berlin, as John Tyndall 
scholar of Harvard University ; ad- 
dress, care Baring Bros. & Co., Lon- 
don. — Kenneth Beal is teaching Eng- 
lish in the Portsmouth High School, 
N. H.—Dr. M. A. Bigelow is in- 
structor in Biology in Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University. — W. 
A. Alward, Hiram Bingham, C. F. 
Brown, L. J. Demeter, C. O. Denny, 
W. M. Hart, L. F. Hite, W. G. Le- 
land, H. W. LeSourd, F. C. Lewis, 
R. B. Michell, Clarence Paschall, A. 
W. Peters, H. C. Porter, G. H. Rob- 
erts, J. E. Rouse, H. R. Shipman, W. 
J. Thompson, and A. H. Upham are 
continuing their studies in the Gradu- 
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ate School. — Hiram Bingham is Aus- 
tin teaching fellow in History. — E. 
T. Boyd is instructor in History and 
Mathematics in the Bangor High 
School, Me. ; address, 234 French St., 
Bangor. — F. J. Bradley is teacher 
of Greek and Latin in La Salle Acad- 
emy, Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 
— Rev. E. E. Braithwaite is acting 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature in Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary ; address, 240 W. Col- 
lege St.. Oberlin, O. — William Brodie 
is principal of the public schools of 
Sussex, N. B.; address, The Depot 
House, Sussex. —C. F. Brown holds 
a Shattuck scholarship. — Dr. C. A. 
Chant is lecturer on Physics in the 
University of Toronto.—J. H. Cole 
is professor of Latin in the University 
of Southern California ; address, 654 
West 38th St., Los Angeles. — B. K. 
Daniels is teaching in the Philippines. 
He has sent some letters to the Bos- 
ton Herald describing the adventures 
and misadventures of the American 
pedagogues in the Orient.— A. B. 
Darling is head of the department of 
English in Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute, Hackettstown, N. J. —L. J. 
Demeter is Austin teaching fellow in 
German. —S. S. Dent is teaching in 
the Philippines. —J. W. Eggleston is 
assistant in Geology and Mineral- 
ogy in the State School of Mines, 
Golden, Colo.—M. M. Fogg is in- 
structor in English at the University 
of Nebraska, giving courses in argu- 
mentative composition and debate, 
publie discourse, advanced composi- 
tion, and the English essayists, — C. 
B. Green is teaching Mathematics in 
the Rugby School, Kenilworth, IIl.; 
permanent address, 15 Bassett St., 
Lynn. —T. A. Hillyer is superintend- 
ent of the training department in 
the State Normal School, at Moorhead, 
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Minn.—L. F. Hite is professor of 
Philosophy in the New Church The- 
logical School, Cambridge.—G. D. 
Hubbard is in charge of the depart- 
ment of Geography in the Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School at 
Charleston, Ill. He expects to return 
to Harvard to continue his studies for 
the doctorate.— Dr. R. M. Jones is 
professor of Philosophy in Haverford 
College. — W. G. Leland is assistant 
in History. — H. W. LeSourd is as- 
sistant in Physics. — F. C. Lewis holds 
a University scholarship. —J. E. Lind 
is studying in the University of Chi- 
cago as a candidate for the degree of 
Ph. D. He is also teaching in the 
Princeton-Yale School, Chicago. — Dr. 
E. C. E. Lord is assistant in the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.— 
Donald MeFayden has entered the 
Junior class in the Divinity School. — 
J. H. MeMurray has returned to his 
duties as professor of Natural Science 
in Central College, Huntington, Ind. 
—J.F. Messenger is fellow in Psy- 
chology in Columbia University. — 
R. B. Michell holds a Townsend schol- 
arship. — F. P. Morse is principal of 
the Revere High School. — R. B. Pace 
is professor of English in the Wo- 
man’s College of Richmond, Va.— 
Clarence Paschall is instructor in Ger- 
man in Tufts College. — A. W. Peters 
is assistant in Zodlogy. — H. C. Por- 
ter holds a Thayer scholarship. — Dr. 
J. H. Pratt is instructor in Pathology 
in the Harvard Medical School. — E. 
L. Raish is teaching Geometry in the 
East High School, Cleveland, O.; ad- 
dress, 180 Genesee Ave., Cleveland. — 
S. H. Rood is teaching in the Manual 
Training department of the Worces- 
ter High School ; address, 16 Walnut 
St., Worcester. — W. W. Silver is prin- 
cipal of the preparatory department of 
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Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. — 
Dr. R. H. Stetson is professor in Tabor 
College, Tabor, Ia.—Rev. W. J. 
Thompson is pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church at Newtonville. — 
G. W. Umphrey is teaching Modern 
Languages in Whitby Collegiate In- 
stitute, Udora, Ont. He plans to re- 
turn to the Graduate School later to 
continue his studies. — F. LeR. Brown 
has entered Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and expects to enter the Pres- 
byterian ministry after the completion 
of a three years’ course. — J. C. Bas- 
sett is practicing law with Powers, 
Hall & Jones, 125 Milk St., Boston, 
and resides at 40 Kirkland St.; Cam- 
bic oo. —C. T. Evans is master of 
Physi. and Chemistry in the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa.— W. P. Bur- 
ris is studying at Columbia University. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

V. C. Alderson, ’85, dean of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
ago, has published a pamphlet on 
“German Technical Schools,” re- 
printed from the Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 

“The Care of Destitute, Neglected, 
and Delinquent Children,” by Homer 
Folks, *90, Commissioner of Public 
Charities of the City of New York, is 
announced by the Macmillan Co. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is editor of a 
cooperative History of America to be 
issued in 25 volumes by the Harpers. 

Dr. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, instructor in 
Romance Languages in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has compiled “ A Spanish An- 


thology,” consisting of the best Lyrics 
from the 13th century down to the 
present time. The selection has been 
made with great care and satisfactory 
results. Of the nearly 200 poems which 
Dr. Ford has chosen, a large majority 
would probably appear on the list of 
any competent compiler; and those 
about which there might be disagree- 
ment are unquestionably representa- 
tive. Dr. Ford provides a glossary 
of the unusual words, and notes, com- 
mendably brief, in which he gives a 
little information about each writer, 
or clears up some dark place in the 
text. Persons ignorant of the fecun- 
dity of recent Spanish literature in 
lyrics will be surprised to see that the 
selections from the 19th century writ- 
ers fill nearly a third of the volume. 
Readers who have not already studied 
Spanish prosody will find Dr. Ford’s 
introductory essay on this subject 
helpful. The book is sure to have a 
place on many shelves besides those 
of the college student. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

The first volume of “ Records of the 
Court of Assistants of the Colony of 
the Massachusetts Bay, 1630-1692,” 
printed under the supervision of John 
Noble, ’50, Clerk of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, is a model in every 
way. So far as type and printer’s 
symbols can reproduce handwriting, 
the original record is reproduced with 
the minutest accuracy. The matter 
has varied interest: primarily, of 
course, it concerns the criminal side 
of the early days in the Colony, but 
there is much purely legal business 
recorded, and the lists of names, offi- 
cers, jurors, and litigants must be in- 
valuable to pedigree hunters. The 
customs of the Colonists here display 
themselves with grim fidelity to the 
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truth. It need hardly be added that 
students of our jurisprudence, and of 
our legal procedure, will find these 
records indispensable. The elaborate 
index, which fills about 200 of the 600 
pages, makes it possible to turn to any 
line of text at a moment’s notice. Mr. 
Noble has inserted facsimiles which 
show the condition of the original re- 
cords — a condition which has greatly 
increased the labor of deciphering 
them. (Published by the County of 
Suffolk, Massachusetts.) 

“The Rights of Man: A Study in 
Twentieth Century Problems,” by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, h 90, is based on a 
course of lectures delivered last winter 
before the Lowell Institute. After 
describing the rise of democracy, Dr. 
Abbott discusses separately political, 
industrial, educational, and religious 
rights; then he takes up America’s 
special problems; and concludes with 
chapters on the perils of democracy, 
the safeguards which can be applied, 
and the goal of democracy. He 
writes, as always, as an optimist, and 
with that easy acquaintance with many 
subjects which characterizes our latter- 
day preachers. Stimulating he cer- 
tainly is. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Crown, 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net.) 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., 80, of Boston 
University, has edited in collaboration 
with his assistant, Dr. F. M. Josselyn, 
Jr., Goldoni’s La Locandiera and 
Echegaray’s 6 Locura 6 Santidad. 
The intrinsic excellence of these plays 
no more needs to be pointed out than 
does their adaptability for students of 
Italian and Spanish. The editors 
supply brief notes and biographical 
introductions. La Locandiera has be- 
sides a vocabulary. Each play is 
bound in the flexible cloth covers 
of Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
(Heath : Boston.) 


On its first appearance attention 
was called in this place to “ A History 
of Greece for High Schools and Acad- 
emies,” by Dr. George W. Botsford, 
then an instructor at Harvard. The 
work has proved so successful that 
Dr. Botsford has added to it an intro- 
ductory chapter of over 60 pages on 
the Oriental Nations. He is thus 
enabled to lay before the student of 
Greek history a brief account of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, and Assyria, 
all of which nations influenced, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the early Hellenic 
development. Dr. Botsford has the 
skill to put essential facts clearly and 
in small space. His book, thus en- 
larged, ought to have a still wider 
popularity. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth.) 

Vol. i of the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association con- 
tains articles on the “ Writing of His- 
tory” by J. F. Rhodes, h 01; “ Mis- 
souri Party Struggles in the Civil War 
Period,” Prof. S. B. Harding, p ’94; 
and “Plea for Military History,” C. 
F, Adams, ’56. (Government Printing 
Office : Washington, D. C.) 

Leslie Stephen, h ’90, and Sir 
Frederick Pollock, h ’95, have edited 
“Lectures and Essays by the late 
William Kingdon Clifford.” (Macmil- 
lan: New York. 2 vols.) 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’57, vice-president 
of the Mass. Historical Society, has 
printed an edition of 100 copies of 
“Ten Fac-Simile Reproductions relat- 
ing to Old Boston and Neighborhood,” 
viz.: The Earliest American News- 
paper, 1690 ; Hubbard’s Map of New 
England, 1677; the Rev. Samuel 
Willard’s ‘‘ Useful Instructions,” 1673; 
The Earliest Boston Imprint, 1675; 
The Earliest Medical Treatise printed 
in this Country, 1678; The Earliest 
Book-Catalogue printed in this Coun- 
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try, 1693; Bonner’s Map of Boston, 
1722; The Earliest Print of Harvard 
College, 1726; A Plot of Cambridge 
Common, 1784; and Butler’s Map of 
Groton, Massachusetts, 1832. The 
book is folio in size ;_ printed on hand- 
woven paper. For sale, at $10 per 
copy, by G. E. Littlefield, 67 Cornhill, 
Boston. 

Two recent books on architecture by 
Harvard men are “ Applied Perspec- 
tive for Architects and Painters,” by 
W. P. P. Longfellow, ’55 (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), and “ Modern Perspec- 
tive; A Treatise upon the Principles 
and Practice of Plain and Cylindrical 
Perspective,” by Prof. W. R. Ware, 
52 (Maemillan) 

Norman Hapgood, ’90, made so en- 
tertaining a book out of his realistic 
life of Abraham Lincoln that he has 
naturally been tempted to produce a 
companion to it in “ George Washing- 
ton.” He goes about his work, not as 
a reckless iconoclast, nor yet as a 
seandal-monger of the yellow journal 
stripe, but as a keen-witted man of to- 
day, who refuses to be fooled. “ What 
sort of a person was this immacu- 
late George Washington? What did 
he really do? How much is myth? 
How much is exaggeration?”’ Such 
questions as these Mr. Hapgood seems 
to ask at every point in his narrative, 
and he gives what he believes to be the 
truthful answer in each case. The 
general facts of Washington’s public 
career are not impugned by this pro- 
cess, but Washington’s private person- 
ality comes out much more vividly 
than former biographers have allowed 
it to appear. Whether true or false, 
it is indeed a vivid portrait. Mr. Hap- 
good admires his subject too deeply to 
believe that this realistic treatment 
will leave him less venerable Clear 
discernment of the facts he wishes to 
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present, ease in presenting them, a 
nervous, ready style, and an apparent 
straightforwardness in addressing the 
reader, enable Mr. Hapgood to make 
even so well-worn a theme as this as 
entertaining as a novel. There are 
several interesting portraits and fac- 
similes. (Maemillan.) 

G. Frederick Schwarz, Sp., ’95, has 
published through the Grafton Press, 
New York, an attractive little book on 
“Forest Trees and Forest Scenery.” 
Its purpose is to lay stress on the aes- 
thetic side of this subject, — to inter- 
pret scenery in terms of beauty ; but 
underlying it is a practical knowledge 
of forestry. Many excellent half-tones 
bring vividly before the eye the de- 
scriptions of the printed page. In a 
final chapter Mr. Schwarz contrasts 
the artificial forests of Europe with 
our own primeval forests. The book 
appeals equally to the lover of nature 
and to the student of landscapes. 

R. W. Atkinson, 91, has compiled 
“Songs of the Eastern Colleges,” 
which Hinds & Noble, New York, 
publish at $1.25. 

C. P. Bowditch, 63, has had pri- 
vately printed at the University Press, 
Cambridge,a pamphlet entitled “ Notes 
on the Report of Teobert Maler in 
the Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, 
Vol. ii, No. 1.” 

W. R. Ware, ’71, is editor of “ The 
Georgian Period ; a collection of pa- 
pers dealing with colonial, or 18th 
century architecture in the United 
States, with references to earlier pro- 
vincial and true colonial work.” 

Irving Babbitt, 89, has edited Re- 
nan’s “Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Jeunesse ” for D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 

N. H. Dole, ’74, is preparing a re- 
vised bibliography of the translations 
or other editions of the Rubdiydt of 
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Omar Khayydm, to be included in a 
new issue of the “ Multivariorum Edi- 
tion,” published by L. C. Page & Co. 
He requests information regarding any 
editions, or magazine articles contain- 
ing longer or shorter selections from 
the works of the astronomer poet, 
whether in English or in foreign lan- 
guages. Address,Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Pamphlets received : “ The Confed- 
eracy and the Transvaal : A People’s 
Obligation to Robert E. Lee,” a paper 
read before the American Antiquarian 
Society, Oct. 30, 1901, by Charles 
Francis Adams, ’56. — “ Notes on the 
Report of Teobert Maler in the Me- 
moirs of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 
ii, No. 1,” by Charles P. Bowditch, 
63. — “ The Annexation of West Flor- 
ida to Alabama,” by F. G. Caffey, ’91; 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Bar Association. 

“ Design as a Science ” has been re- 
printed by D. W. Ross, ’75, from the 
Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, ’90, has 
compiled a “Select Bibliography of 
the American Negro for General 
Readers,” which is issued by the At- 
lanta University (Ga.). 

No. 1 of Vol. xvi (Nov., 1901) of 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics had 
the following contents: “ The Fecun- 
dity of the Native and Foreign Born 
Population in Massachusetts,” R. R. 
Kuezynski ; “ The National Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers, 1892-1901,” Carroll D. 
Wright ; “Gustav Schmoller’s Eco- 
nomics,” Thorstein Veblen ; “ The In- 
tegration of Industry in the United 
States,” W. F. Willoughby ; “ Recent 
Changes in the Taxing Laws of Mich- 
igan,” H. C. Adams; “ The Work of 
Trained Economics in the Industrial 
Commission,” W. Z. Ripley ; “ Frag- 
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ment of an Unpublished Manuscript by 
John Rae (1796-1872);” ‘Recent 
Publications upon Economics.” 

S. D. Judd, s 94, published in the 
year book of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, 1900, “The Food of Nestling 
Birds ;” also as Bulletin No. 15, Di- 
vision of Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, an important contribu- 
tion on “ The Relation of Sparrows to 
Agriculture.” 

Charles A. Nelson, ’60, head refer- 
ence librarian in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, has compiled and ed- 
ited “Books on Education in the 
Libraries of Columbia University.” 
The volume, of nearly 440 quarto 
pages, catalogues over 13,500 titles, 
arranged in 41 classes, many of which 
are again subdivided. A general in- 
dex further adds to the usefulness of 
this fine example of the bibliogra- 
pher’s judgment, patience, and indus- 
try. The collection is particularly rich 
in foreign publications. We note that 
it is fairly well supplied wXxh Harvard 
material. 

“ Harvard Celebrities ” is the bright- 
est specimen of undergraduate wit 
that has appeared for many years. It 
consists of caricatures by Edward R. 
Little, 04, decorations by Frederick 
E. Hall, 03, and appropriate verses 
by Henry W. Eliot, 02. The sub- 
jects treated are Profs. Shaler, Wen- 
dell, Moore, Briggs, and Norton; 
Messrs. La Rose, Copeland, and Cram; 
‘“ Herbie,” “The Widow,” Sanborn, 
MeMasters, the Cambridge mucker, 
and the Poco. (For sale at Amee’s ; 
price, $1.25.) 

The Harvard University Register for 
1901-02, edited by R. F. Barber, ’04, 
seems to be unusually accurate. Care 
has been taken to correct misstate- 
ments in regard to the history of col- 
lege organizations, and the lists of 
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graduate and undergraduate members 
of societies are very full. The Ath- 
letic Records, a College Directory, and 
a Radcliffe Supplement, make this 
a complete work of reference for the 
field it covers. (Cloth, 50 cents. For 
sale at Amee’s. ) 
ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

Ainslee’s. Dec.) ‘* Senator Aldrich,” L. 
A. Coolidge, [’83]. 

American Historical Review. (Jan.) ‘* An 
Undeveloped Function,” C. F. Adams, 
06. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘‘ The Resources of the 
Confederacy,’’? W. G. Brown, "91; “A 
Plea for Crabbe,’’ P. E. More, p ’93. 
(Jan.) “* What is the Real Emancipation 
of Woman?” W. M. Salter, t’76. (Feb.) 
‘* Two Tendencies in Modern Musie,”’ D. 
G. Mason, 795; ‘ Lincoln’s Rival,’’ W. G. 
Brown, ’91; ‘‘ Universal Eminence,” A. 
C. Lane, ’83. 

Ceniury. (Feb.) ‘* The Uses of a Cathe- 
dral,’’ H. C. Potter, h’0; ** Little Stories,”’ 
S. W. Mitchell, A ’86; ‘‘ The Improve- 
ment of Washington City,’’ C. Moore, ’78; 
** White City and Capital City,’ D. H. 
Burnham, A ’93. 

Critic. (Jan.) ‘* Copyright Procedure ; 


MAGAZINE 


Some Misapprehensions,’”? H. Putnam, 
S Misapprel ? 
83. 

Forum. (Dec.) ‘* Licensed Gambling in 


Belgium,”’ G. F. Babbitt, °72. (Jan.) 
‘* Problems of our Educational System,”’ 
W. D. Hyde, ’79. 

Frank Leslie’s. (Feb.) ‘‘ How Arnold 
was almost Captured,’’ N. Hapgood, ’90. 

Harper’s. (Dee.) ** Mother and Child,” 
H. C. Potter, h.’90 ; ‘‘ Other People’s Chil- 
dren,’”’ E. S. Martin, 77. (Jan.) ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Girlhood,’ H. T. Finck, ’76. 
(Feb.) “In a State of Sin,” O. Wister, 
*82; “Strong Points of Infancy,’ E. S. 
Martin, ’77. : 

Ladies’ Home Journal. (Dec.) ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Eve on the Lonesome,’’ J. Fox, Jr., 
83. 

Metropolitan. (Dec.) ‘‘ A New Univer- 
sal Religion,’ G. S. Hall, p ’78. 

New England. (Dec.) ‘Col. T. W. 
Higginson,’’ ’41, A. W. Jackson, t ’72. 

National Rev. (Noy.) “Did Shake- 
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speare Write Bacon,’’ L. Stephen, A ’90. 
(Dec.) ‘* Influence of South African War,”’ 
A. T. Mahan, A °95. (Jan.) ‘‘R. L. Ste- 
venson,’’ L. Stephen, h ’90. 

National Geographic Mag. (Jan.) ‘‘ The 
New Mexico,” J. W. Foster, L. S., ’55. 

North American. (Dee.) ‘“‘The Pro- 
posed Appalachian Park,’’ N. S. Shaler, 
s 62; ‘‘ Publicity as a Means of Social 
Reform,” W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85; 
‘**Recent Fiction,’? W. D. Howells, h ’67. 
(Jan.) ‘* Political Aspect of Cuba’s Eco- 
nomic Distress,’ J. Quiney, ’80; ‘‘ New 
Verse,’’ W. D. Howells, h 67. (Feb.) 
“Conditions that Discourage Scientific 
Work in America,’”’ S. Neweomb, s 758. 

Outing. (Dee.) ‘* The Wilderness Hun- 
ter,”’ O. Wister, ’82; ‘* Vice in Horses and 
Its Correction,’ F. M. Ware, [’79]. (Jan.) 
‘** The Game of the Staked Plain,” R. M. 
Barker, °98. 

Scribner’s. (Dee.) ‘‘ The Making of a 
Pilot,’’ A. W. Vorse, ’89. (Jan.) ‘* The 
Treaty-making Powers of the Senate,’ H. 
C. Lodge, ’71. 

World’s Work. (Dee.) ‘‘ Camera Shots 
at Wild Animals,’’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. 
(Feb.) ‘* The Growth of Our National 
Feeling,” A. T. Mahan, A ’95. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—A Dictionary of Architecture and 
Building. Biographical, Historical, and 
Descriptive. By Russell Sturgis. 
Vol. ii, F-N; Vol. iii, O-Z. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, large 
quarto, $6 per vol.) A careful ex- 
amination of these volumes confirms 
the very favorable impression pro- 
duced by the first, or it would be more 
exact to say, they deepen that impres- 
sion. This is one of those works which 
commend themselves at first sight by 
their apparent excellence, and then 
grow in value the more they are used. 
From first to last a modern, up-to- 
date quality pervades the dictionary. 
Its articles have that business-like 
directness which characterizes the mas- 
ter craftsman; there is no flourish, no 
time or material wasted, but a practi- 
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cal statement of just what is needed, 
whether this be some point in build- 
ing, ora history of a school of archi- 
tecture, or the main facts in the life 
of an artist, or the use of a material 
for construction or ornamentation, or 
the description of a building. One 
wonders where Mr. Russell Sturgis 
found so many eminent specialists in 
these fields who could also write so 
well. 

The general purpose of the Diction- 
ary, described in our earlier notice, is 
carried out in these later volumes. 
The topics follow, of course, the alpha- 
betical sequence; then, as the need 
occurs, a topic is subdivided. For 
example, the article on the architec- 
ture of Germany, filling (with illustra- 
tions) nearly 53 columns, is treated 
under four heads; the similar article 
for France (57 columns) has twelve 
sections. Again, to show the care 
with which a competent specialist has 
been found for the treatment not 
merely of main subjects, but of de- 
tails, we may mention that Prof. H. 
Langford Warren writes the section 
“Provence and Languedoc” in the 
general account of French architec- 
ture; and three different contributors 
furnish the 95 columns devoted to the 
architecture of Italy. The definitions 
and briefer descriptive articles, vary- 
ing in length from a few lines to a para- 
graph, are especially clear, thanks to 
the editor and to Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt, ’54, who supplied them. At a 
rough estimate, the editor has con- 
tributed at least a fifth of the entire 
work, which will sufficiently recom- 
mend it to those who know Mr. Stur- 
gis’s wide knowledge and varied ex- 
perience as an architect and his ability 
as a writer. 

To review a dictionary in a few 
paragraphs is, of course, impossible. 


We can, however, in addition to what 
has already been said, indicate a few 
of the less obvious merits of this dic- 
tionary. Everybody expects to find a 
satisfactory account of the chief top- 
ics, but here one finds also such sec- 
ondary matters as the architecture of 
South America and that of Syria pro- 
perly handled. As in the first volume 
the latest improvements in acoustics 
were described by Prof. W. C. Sabine, 
’87, so in this we have the latest ad- 
vance in ventilation (the subject which 
is still the shame of architects) set 
forth by Mr. W. J. Baldwin. Mr. E. 
M. Wheelwright, ’76, writes on school- 
houses, citing an example as recent as 
the South Boston High School, begun 
in 1898. Mr. Walter Cook, ’69, gives 
an account of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, in which so many American 
architects have been trained, and which 
has been the chief agency, for nearly 
four score years, in spreading the 
methods, taste, and ideals of French 
architects. Indirectly, this diction- 
ary itself isa tribute to the ascend- 
eney of that School, and one hears in 
many places the echo of the precepts 
which have been taught to many gen- 
erations of scholars in the Rue Bona- 
parte. As a single instance, turn to 
Mr. Montgomery Schuyler’s admirable 
article on Architecture in the United 
States, and observe with what evident 
satisfaction he records the superseding 
of Richardson’s Romanesque by the 
recent Parisian fashions. 

Harvard men have had a notable 
share in producing this dictionary. 
We have already mentioned several, 
but the list is by no means exhausted. 
Prof. W. R. Ware, ’52, treats Draw- 
ing; Mr. H. Van Brunt, ’54, Specifi- 
cations; Prof. W. E. Sabine, ’87 (be- 
sides Acoustics), Echo, Reflector, 
Sounding Board, Whispering Gallery, 
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ete.; Mr. Frederic Crowninshield, ’66, 
Distemper, Encaustic Fresco, Oil 


Painting, Water, Glass, and Wax 
Painting; Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, 
’55, Baptistery, Round Church, Greco- 
Roman, Latin, Neo-classic, and Ro- 
manesque art; the essay on English 
architecture, by Mr. R. C. Sturgis, ’81, 
was referred to in the previous notice. 
A bibliography of all the works cited 
is appended in volume iii. 

Further acquaintance with the illus- 
trations increases our approbation both 
of their uniform excellence and of their 
abundance. In most cases where this 
is desirable, the drawing of a building 
is primarily architectural ; but there 
are many views of famous buildings, 
or of important parts, reproduced from 
photographs. Thus the article “ Win- 
dow” is illustrated by architectural 
designs, while that of Spain has full- 
page half-tones. The least praise- 
worthy portion of the Dictionary is the 
biographical; for the sketches lack 
precision. Under E. A. Freeman the 
dates of his birth and death are not 
given, and under Paul Veronese be- 
sides these dates we find only this 
remark: “ A mural painter of great 
power.” These are but two speci- 
mens out of a large number which 
we have noted. Fortunately, the bio- 
graphical and historical fields are the 
least important for the persons who 
are likely to use this dictionary, which, 
as a whole, is to-day, and bids fair for 
a long time to remain, the best work 
of its kind in English. It commends 
itself alike to the practical builder, 
the architect, the student, the general 
reader, and the traveler who wishes to 
understand the monuments of the 
lands through which he passes. That 
it is also the achievement of American 
scholarship and technical ability, is a 
further cause for congratulation. 
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— School, College and Character By 
Le Baron Russell Briggs, ’75. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1 net.) Three of Dean Briggs’s five 
essays have appeared so recently in 
the Atlantic Monthly that they are 
fresh in the minds of many readers. 
The others, delivered as addresses be- 
fore educational associations, will get 
in this little volume the wider atten- 
tion they deserve. Taken together, 
the five papers cover the general field 
of preparatory school and college edu- 
cation, but they cover it in a particu- 
larly fresh, unpedagogic way. Dean 
Briggs writes not so much about tech- 
nical matters as about the actual re- 
sults of our educational system on the 
youth of the present day. He is more 
concerned to answer the question, 
“ What sort of a man does this system 
turn out?” than “What sort of a 
scholar?” And this gives peculiar 
value to his views. He speaks with 
the experience of one who, as Dean of 
Harvard College, has been brought 
in contact so intimately with thousands 
of students that he has seen their vir- 
tues, their shortcomings, their vices, 
in such a way as to enable him to gen- 
eralize with safety. His opening paper 
on “ Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen ” 
ought to be read by every parent who 
has a son in college, or expects to send 
one, and by every college student 
too. The later discussion of “College 
Honor” presents candidly, and with 
characteristic humor, a_ paradoxical 
condition which can best be set right 
by just such candid statement. Dean 
Briggs’s “ Old-fashioned Doubts about 
New-fashioned Education ” have been 
welcomed by the enemies of the elec- 
tive system ; and yet, when examined 
closely, they seem not so much an ar- 
raignment of the system itself, as of 
abuses which have sprung up while it 
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has been in operation. But as the 
Dean does not tell us that in old times 
under the compulsory system there 
were shirks, drones, and “flabby ” 
minds, he fails to settle the real point 
at issue between the old and the new. 
Those of us who remember the condi- 
tions of a required curriculum before 
Dean Briggs’s time must smile at the 
assumption that we all got the utmost 
good from our studies and graduated 
summa cum laude. The Dean does not 
of course say this ; but by implication 
this is what much of the recent attack 
on the elective system amounts to. 
His criticisms of specific defects 
are all valuable, and should be acted 
on until we can decide whether the 
elective system or Mother Nature 
is at fault in creating a certain per- 
centage of human beings whom no 
educational system can teach. The 
Dean’s wisely playful handling of the 
kindergarten will amuse many read- 
ers. The kindergarten, like the pro- 
tective tariff, originated to benefit 
infant industries, but has gone on en- 
croaching until its influence extends to 
the grown-up. Against this the Dean 
protests. From first to last he keeps 
his eye on character as the final pro- 
duct of education and life. He is 
sympathetic throughout, and evidently 
as fair as he is frank in dealing with 
students, — a practical adviser of 
young men rather than a pedagogical 
theorist. 

—Arnold’s Expedition 
By John Codman, 2d, ’85. (Maemil- 
lan: New York.) One’s sympathies 
are always awakened by the sight of 
a book which has been published after 
the author’s death ; and in cases where 
the work is notably good, the sense of 
regret is sure to be stronger still. 
Thus the pathetie story of Mr. La- 
tham’stranslationof Dante’s “Letters ” 
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to Quebec. 
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enhanced the interest of that volume 
to Harvard men. Thus, too, Mr. Cod- 
man’s account of Arnold’s march 
across the northern wilderness, with 
its woeful hardships and unsuccessful 
end, will remain closely associated 
with the writer’s own decease. The 
episode itself is a grim tragedy which 
the spectacle of heroism and the great- 
ness of the issue redeem from ob- 
security. Mr. Codman’s history of it, 
besides being the fruit of careful 
investigation, has all the vividness 
and force which spring from a true 
love of the subject. The invasion of 
Canada in 1775 has often been dealt 
with both in short essays and in mono- 
graphs of considerable length. It 
has been examined from three sepa- 
rate standpoints — the American, the 
British and the French-Canadian. It 
is a theme which is never neglected, 
even by the compiler of the “General 
Sketch.” But in several important 
respects Mr. Codman has gained an 
advantage over his predecessors. For 
example, his topographical knowledge 
of the country traversed was accurate 
and complete. Either in canoe or on 
foot he examined nearly the whole of 
the region in Maine and Quebec 
through which Arnold led his fam- 
ished troops to the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. Accordingly, when it comes 
to estimating the difficulties of the 
route and the nature of the misfor- 
tunes encountered, he is able to speak 
from a fuller knowledge than any 
other historian has possessed. His 
statement that a fatal mistake was 
made im carrying bateaux must be 
given great weight : and his acquaint- 
ance with the perils of the Chaudiére 
in flood-time enabled him to realize 
the extent of dangers that have been 
sometimes underrated. He also seems 
to have had a better command of the 
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autobiographical literature relating to 
the expedition than any one else has 
obtained. His familiarity with the 
journals of officers and privates ap- 
pears in almost every page. Further- 
more, it must be said that Mr. Cod- 
man has displayed an admirable spirit 
of candor in his description of the 
operations before Quebec. He does 
full justice to the character of the de- 
fense, and speaks in high praise of 
the humanity which was so noble a 
trait of Sir Guy Carleton. Although 
the courage and capacity of Arnold 
are amply illustrated in the present 
volume, the common private is made 
to appear the real hero of the expedi- 
tion. Steadfastness under intolerable 
afflictions, and a great willingness to 
die for their cause, were shown from 
first to last by the frontiersmen whom 
Washington sent forth to conquer 
Canada. Mr. Codman attributes this 
abounding fortitude partly to reliance 
“on the stern but confident religion 
of their youth ;” and partly “to the 
noble sentiment of patriotism which 
glowed in every heart.” Who shall 
question his facts or his reasons ? 
Charles W. Colby, Ph. D., ’90. 
— Essays, Theological and Literary. 
By Charles Carroll Everett, ¢’59, late 
Professor of Theology in Harvard 
University. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net.) 
When Dean Everett died eighteen 
months ago his friends in Cambridge 
felt that a rare gentleman, full of hu- 
man kindliness, of wisdom, and of 
culture, the most modest of broad 
scholars, had been taken from them: 


J 


many other persons all over the coun- 
try felt a similar personal loss, al- 
though they had never known him 
face to face. Dean Everett stood in 
scholarship for the best thought of his 
time. He was professedly a theolo- 


gian, but in him theology had long 
been spiritualized. Knowing all creeds, 
he was a fanatic of no creed. He 
sought in literature not less than inthe 
Hebrew Scriptures for authentic mes- 
sages. He welcomed the larger out- 
looks of science, the gains for truth 
which modern criticism was making. 
Had he been more assertive, more 
“strenuous,” in proclaiming his views, 
he would unquestionably have enjoyed 
a much wider popularity; but then, he 
would not have been Dean Everett — 
the most retiring of radicals, who be- 
lieved in understating rather than 
overstating the truth, confident that 
the truth will in due season prevail. 
On every consideration, it was desira- 
ble that his fugitive essays, which — 
to the shame of our American maga- 
zines be it said—appeared for the 
most part in out of the way journals, 
should be collected and put within reach 
of every one. Dean Everett’s colleague, 
Prof. Toy, has selected the twelve es- 
says which make up this volume. Their 
subjects are almost evenly divided be- 
tween philosophy and literature ; but 
with a man of Dean Everett’s calibre, 
philosophy (or theology, if you prefer 
to restrict the definition) is penetrated 
and illumined by literature, and litera- 
ture gets its significance from the phi- 
losophical perspective of the critic. 
Here are three papers in which the 
results of modern science are treated 
— “ Reason in Religion,” “ Naturalism 
and its Results,” ‘‘ Instinct and Rea- 
son.” Two papers — “The Historie 
and the Ideal Christ ’ and “ The Dis- 
tinctive Mark of Christianity,” —are 
devoted to the central problem of 
modern religionists. ‘‘ Kant’s Influ- 
ence on Theology,” and “Beyond 
Good and Evil,” are philosophic : the 
latter being the best account we have 
seen in English of Nietzsche’s crazy 
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but now popular doctrines. An essay 
on “ The Devil” is full of humor, and 
affords incidentally a view of Dr. Ev- 
erett’s inexhaustible sympathy. The 
last four essays are primarily literary, 
viz.: “The Poems of Emerson,” 
“The Faust of Goethe,” “Tennyson 
and Browning as Spiritual Forces,” 
and “The Philosophy of Browning.” 
Scattered through these Essays are 
specimens of fine literary criticism, 
very different in tone and in import 
from the smart epigrams with which it 
seems now the fashion for the purvey- 
ors of criticism in our colleges to 
provoke sophomoric applause. What 
Dean Everett writes on Emerson or 
on Tennyson will most commend itself 
to those to whom literature is not a 
casual topic for persiflage, but a deep 
reality. And over all these pages the 
genial, courteous, alert spirit of Dr. 
Everett plays. In his modesty, he 
would have hidden himself, but he 
cannot ; whoever had the good fortune 
to know him knows that his rare com- 
bination of charm and strength and 
subtlety shines in his writings as they 
shone in his life. 

American Traits. From the 
Point of Viewof aGerman. By Hugo 
Miinsterberg, h’01. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 
net.) Prof. Miinsterberg’s essays refuse 
to be criticised briefly. Each of them 
would require at least an essay for 
comment or discussion. The learned 
professor deals with national traits — 
one of those topics to which there is 
noend. The German reads Life and 
sees what akeen eye we have for our 
American failings; the American reads 
Fliegende Bliitter and sees that the 
Germans are alive to their national, 
local, and individual absurdities : but 
reverse the process — let the German 
tell us Americans where we fall short, 
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and there ensues a loud protest of dis- 
sent. Witness what happened when 
some of these passages first ap- 
peared in the magazines : how sore we 
were, for instance, when Prof. Miin- 
sterberg regretted— what we all 
know for a fact — the slender produc- 
tivity of our American scholars. But 
it would give a wrong impression of 
this book to suggest that it is censori- 
ous. It simply probes our conditions, 
especially our culture, to the bottom, 
and unavoidably causes wincing. The 
essays on education and on scholar- 
ship will certainly be weighed by 
every educator. The comparison of 
the Americans and the Germans, with 
many amusing interludes, is probably 
the best that a German has made. The 
chapter on Women discloses the psy- 
chologist with scientific impartiality 
trying to solve the question; which he 
does, not by advocating, as one might 
expect from a German, the continued 
subjection of woman, but by pleading 
for the uplifting of the American man 
to the woman’s level. A final paper 
on Democracy affords an opportunity 
for traversing our political methods, 
which, by contrast with the quasi-ab- 
solutism of Germany under the present 
Kaiser, look to the author very un- 
lovely. His general view seems to be 
that our government, whatever we call 
it, is growing to be more and more 
like the Prussian, and that accordingly 
both peoples will understand each 
other better and better. Surely, no- 
body will chide Prof. Miinsterberg for 
endeavoring to bring about friendship 
by making known the good qualities 
of Americans and Germans; but has 
not this desire led him at times to mis- 
interpret? We do not feel that he 
sees as far into our political life as De 
Tocqueville saw; nor even that he has 
fathomed the political life of his own ¢ 
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Germany. We doubt whether a longer 
sojourn here will not cause him to 
modify his opinions; indeed, we see 
modifications already going on in these 
essays. But, judged for what they are, 
aimed at the present and saturated 
with to-day’s conditions, they form 
the most important Continental criti- 
cism of this country that has appeared 
since De Tocqueville’s. And being 
essays, addressed first to a magazine- 
reading public, they are vivacious in 
manner and clear in substance. 

— The World and the Individual. 
By Josiah Royce, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Harvard University. Gifford 
Lectures, 2d series. (Macmillan : 
New York.) In the Second Series of 
Gifford lectures Prof. Royce gives 
some applications of the general body 
of doctrine dealt with in the first se- 
ries. Some of the problems are: 1. 
The Attitude of Descriptive Science. 
2. Time and Eternity. 3. Nature. 
4. The Self. 5. Creation. 6. Op- 
timism. 7. Immortality. I can only 
hint at the solutions which Prof. Royce 
has found. 

1. Descriptive Science. The cat un- 
able to catch the squirrels “at length 
abandons . . . direct attack and 
chooses to lie simply watching them. 

. . She will learn their ways... . 
An enlightened patience somewhat 
similar to this has created for us our 
sciences.” 

2. Time and Eternity. Listen to a 
melody and grasp the meaning of its 
successive elements. In one sense 
each note is done before the next be- 
gins; each is heard separately. This 
is our temporal consciousness. But 
when we grasp the meaning of the 
melody, we take in its successive ele- 
ments all at once. A consciousness so 
related to the whole of the world’s 
events as ours to a brief melody is an 
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eternal consciousness. In principle, on 
a small seale, we possess such. 

3. Nature is no more mechanical 
than man. Like him it has mechan- 
ical aspects ; like him it is a realm of 
finite conscious purposes expressed in 
deeds. It is rather incommunicative, 
but not dead, nor unconscious. It has 
relatively fixed habits, some of which 
we call laws. 

4. A Self is a meaning embodied in 
a life. Subordinate purposes (i. e., 
selves) may develop within a man’s 
central purpose, and have all of them 
their relative individuality as we all 
have our relative individuality within 
that rationally connected social system 
of incarnate purposes which we call 
the Universe or God. 

5. Creation is another name for 
growth. Men are forever bringing 
novelty into existence in three ways. 
(a) By carrying out a single plan in a 
series of recurrent acts (e. g-, count- 
ing, bricklaying). (b) By attempts 
to emulate a model wherein we pro- 
duce a tertium quid which stands some- 
where between our former achieve- 
ment and that aimed at. (c) By more 
or less random experiments. The ten- 
tative hypothesis is advanced that the 
selves that constitute nature may be 
carrying out similar purposes. Asex-- 
ual generation (by cell division) would 
thus be an example of the first type of 
creation, sexual generation of the sec- 
ond type, and modification through 
environment of the third. 

6. Optimism and the Problem of Evil 
are treated for the most part as in 
Prof. Royce’s former works. 

7. Immortality. My death as an 
individual has a meaning similar 
to that of the ending of those sub- 
ordinate purposes or selves which I 
outgrow as I develop. My former 
self is dead only in so far as my new 
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self sees the meaning of that death, 
transcends it, and lives on. But a 
“last moral task” is a contradiction 
in terms, like a last number in the 
whole number series. This argument 
rests of course upon the fundamental 
truth proved in the first volume, viz. : 
that nothing is real or has meaning 
unless it fulfils a purpose. — Richard 
C. Cabot, ’89. 

— The Book of the Courtier. By Count 
Baldesar Castiglione. Translated from 
the Italian and annotated by Leonard 
Eckstein Opdycke, ’80. (Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons: New York. Vellum, 4to, 
with 71 portraits and 15 autographs. 
$10 net.) Next to writing a classic, 
the best service which a man of let- 
ters can confer is to translate a classic 
so that it shall live in a new language 
as if it were a native. This service 
Mr. Opdycke has rendered for one of 
the three or four prose classics of 
the Italian Renaissance. Castiglione’s 
Courtier has long needed a modern 
English dress. It has a double hold 
on fame, first, because of its intrin- 
sic interest and literary excellence, 
and next, because it epitomizes the 
manners, beliefs, and ideals of an 
important epoch. First printed in 
1528, it passed through 102 editions 
before the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury; 13 editions in the 17th century; 
11 editions in the 18th century; and 
18 editions in the 19th century: these 
include Spanish, French, Latin, Eng- 
lish, and German versions. Of the 
English versions, the present writer 
has seen only that of old Sir Thomas 
Hoby (1567), which is quaint after the 
quaintness of early Elizabethan prose, 
but is not a close translation, and 
the paraphrase by A. P. Castiglione 
(1727), which is even less exact than 
Hoby’s. Both of these versions in 
their original editions are very hard to 
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find. Mr. Opdycke has, therefore, 
practically a clear field ; but his trans- 
lation would easily outrank the others 
in popularity, even were they in the 
market, because it is made after the 
best modern pattern. Mr. Opdycke 
has preserved with rare fidelity the 
meaning of the original, without sacri- 
ficing that ease which we require of 
modern writers. Herein he differs, 
happily, from some other translators, 
who imagine that by using a mongrel 
archaic English they best represent 
the quality of an old classic; as if any 
classic were ever archaic to its con- 
temporaries. Mr. Opdycke uses the 
vocabulary and tone which, since they 
belong not to any particular time, do 
not seem artificial or outlandish. His 
flexibility reminds one of Jowett’s; and 
flexibility is indispensable in render- 
ing The Courtier, which, like Plato’s 
Dialogues, has a most varied contents 
— philosophical argument, anecdote, 
wit, even impassioned monologue. We 
do not find that Mr. Opdycke’s Eng- 
lish medium anywhere fails to serve 
these various needs less effectively than 
if he were writing an original book in 
English. Of the charm of The Cour- 
tier itself this is not the place to speak: 
but we cannot praise too highly the 
beautiful form in which Mr. Opdycke 
has brought out his translation. He 
has ransacked the galleries of Europe 
for portraits of most of the contempo- 
rary personages referred to by Cas- 
tiglione, with the result that we have 
here some 70 fine photogravures of 
Renaissance portraits, besides fac- 
similes of autographs and other illus- 
trative material. The vellum binding, 
the paper, and the typography combine 
to make this one of the most beautiful 
books of this kind ever issued in Amer- 
Mr. Opdycke’s notes ought to 
reader. 


ica. 
satisfy the most inquiring 
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We cannot conclude this notice with- 
out expressing the hope that, when 
this édition de luxe is exhausted, the 
translation may be reprinted in an in- 
expensive edition, so that a large circle 
may enjoy it. We could also wish 
that Mr. Opdycke would now turn to 
Machiavelli’s Prince, and give us the 
translation of that masterpiece for 
which English readers have waited in 
vain nearly four centuries. 

— The Sentimentalists, a Story of 
Modern American Life. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, ’95. (Harpers: New 
York. Cloth, $1.25.) In this book 
our interest is aroused by unhackneyed 
means. To save her little family from 
ruin, brought about by the speculative 
investments of her futile, college-bred 
son, a widowed mother secretly and 
shrinkingly descends to the arts of the 
lobbyist, corruptly defeats a still more 
corrupt bill before a state legislature, 
and then, hoping to purify her success, 
submits her shattered health to a strain 
that she knows must end her life. On 
discovering the truth, the son does 
what he can to clear his mother’s mem- 
ory by refusing to accept profit from 
her abasement, and stoutly enters upon 
the higher path of toil and duty. The 
special quality of the book lies less in 
the plot, however, than in the minute 
yet lucid accuracy with which the au- 
thor sets forth the characters of mother 
and son and the complex influences 
that each exerts upon the other. What 
might otherwise have been its some- 
what sombre tone is relieved by lively 
but not flippant wit and by frequent 
excellences of style. 

— The Measurement of General Ex- 
change-Value. By Correa Moylan 
Walsh, ’84. (Macmillan : New York. 
Cloth, $3.) We have here the most 
painstaking study that has yet been 
made of the theory of index numbers, 


a work that is exhaustive in its exam- 
ination of the literature of the sub- 
ject, microscopic in the subtlety of its 
distinctions and definitions, and bound- 
lessly elaborate in argument. The 
book if anything errs in overelabora- 
tion and oversubtle definition. For 
example, little appears to be gained 
by consuming several chapters in the 
formulation of forty numbered proposi- 
tions, most of which are self-evident; 
nor, to cite one other of many possible 
examples, is there much apparent sig- 
nificance in the distinction to which 
the author continually recurs, between 
the exchange value of a thing in rela- 
tion to all other things and its exchange 
value in relation to all things including 
itself. ‘The substance of the book might 
probably have been compressed into 
half the space without detriment to 
the argument, and to the certain en- 
couragement of more numerous read- 
ers. The most interesting portions 
of Mr. Walsh’s introductory chapters 
are his analysis of the various senses 
of the term value, which he denotes as 
use-value, esteem-value, cost-value, 
and exchange-value, and his compari- 
son of the measurement of exchange- 
value with other forms of mensuration. 
The body of the work handles three 
groups of questions: (1) as to the se- 
lection of the prices to be included in 
an index number, (2) as to systems of 
“ weighting,” and (3) as to methods 
of obtaining an average or mean. 
Upon each of these the author has be- 
stowed the closest attention, and has 
something original tosay. His discus- 
sion of the reasons for excluding from 
price comparisons the money cost of 
finished goods, of land, of transporta- 
tion services, and of labor, his treat- 
ment of the basis of weighting and of 
the methods of “simple and double 
weighting,’ and his exhaustive com- 
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parison of the arithmetic, geometric, 
and harmonic means, contain real con- 
tributions to our knowledge. An an- 
notated bibliography of 140 odd works 
dealing with the measurement of 
movements in prices adds to the value 
of the volume, which is further ren- 
dered serviceable as a work of refer- 
ence by the double luxury of a table 
of contents summarized in detail and 
an alphabetical index. 

— The Foundations of American For- 
eign Policy. With a Working Biblio- 
graphy. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
’80, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. (Macmillan: New York. 

‘loth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) In this lit- 
tle volume Prof. Hart reprints arti- 
cles recently contributed by him to 
Harper’s Magazine, to the American 
Historical Review, and to the Bond Re- 
view. He first takes up the develop- 
ment of the United States as a World 
Power. Next he describes our for- 
eign military expeditions, which he 
classifies as expansive, protective, ag- 
commercial, and _ philan- 
thropic. In his third paper, he de- 
scribes the various boundary contro- 
versies and commissions from 1775 to 
1900. “A Century of Cuban Diplo- 
macy” requires an entire chapter, 
which is followed by another on “ Bro- 
Jonathan’s Colonies.” In two 


gressive, 


ther 


concluding papers, Prof. Hart sets. 


forth the views on “expansion” of 
the Founders of the Union, and the 
Monroe Doctrine as it was popularly 
held from 1823 down to the present. 
A bibliography of more than 50 pages 
makes the book almost indispensable 
for students of our foreign policy. The 
upshot of Prof. Hart’s studies will 
hardly reassure those Americans who 
have complacently assumed that, in 
spite of some glaring exceptions, the 
general development of our country 
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has been due to our superior virtue as 
a nation; for he shows that we have 
robbed and lusted and slain like any 
of the wolf nations of old Europe. 
He seems to hold that. the happy-go- 
lucky stroke which caused us to “ex- 
pand” over the Philippines was a 
homogeneous part of the policy which 
led the early colonists to move west- 
ward to the Alleghanies, and drew 
their descendants first to the Missis- 
sippi, and finally to the Pacific. He 
thus identifies continental expansion, 
— which has its logic in geography and 
the needs of providing a safe and per- 
manent frontier, — with transoceanic 
expansion, which was produced by 
other causes, requires new methods of 
administration, creates a nondescript 
population neither slave, subject, nor 
citizen, and does not strengthen our 
frontiers. If this view be correct, 
then it would follow that the policy 
which led the Plantagenets to extend 
English rule over Wales in the 13th 
century was identical with the policy 
which impels Great Britain to estab- 
lish a protectorate over Uganda to- 
day. But Prof. Hart’s papers, while 
they must necessarily stir up contro- 
versy, will be valued by partisans of 
both sides for their clear statement of 
historic facts. 


— The Field of Ethics. By George 
Herbert Palmer, ’64. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) 
Those who listened to the William. 
Noble Lectures for 1899 by Prof. 
Palmer will be glad to review them 
in their present form, while others in- 
terested in the subject should not fail 
to acquaint themselves with this fresh, 
clear, and suggestive presentation of 
an important subject. At the outset 
Ethies is related to the Physical Sci- 
ences, to Philosophy, to History, as a 
“normative” science. Certain affini- 
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ties between law and ethics are ad- 
mitted, but an essential distinction is 
insisted upon in that law is mainly 
objective, and so “inadequate to the 
moral demand,” which is subjective. 
Next, the field of aesthetics is consid- 
ered in this relation. Like ethics, 
this is ‘¢a science of worth,” so that 
the methods of the two are similar, 
the Greek opinion constituting them 
even as identical. In seeking for a 
beautiful object assumed to be well 
known, the Shaw Monument is se- 
lected. Its details are analyzed, while 
the principle of organic wholeness is 
affirmed to be its central character- 
istic. Soof a good deed, ‘ at its very 
heart” is the same principle. But, 
not content with this, it is asked what 
will be its normal effect, its tendency ? 
Three lines of distinction are now 
drawn between ethics and aesthetics. 
In fine, beauty is always finite, while 
goodness cannot be stated in finite 
terms. Thus we are to look for a 
province not merely of worth but of a 
worth unlimited and admitting of end- 
less growth. These conditions are 
fulfilled only in religion. Various 
definitions of religion are considered, 
affinities and contrasts observed. To 
religion ethics owes its wide horizon, 
its stability, its hope. The two, how- 
ever, are not to be merged. “The 
finite is the field of ethics, but under 
the guidance of that majestic word, 
ought, the moral man is ever seeking 
to connect the finite with the infinite.” 
In conclusion, “ ethies, as a science, is 
the study of how life may be full and 
rich, and not how it may be restricted.” 
Valuable is the bibliography at the end 
of each chapter of the best and latest 
works referred to in the text. 

— The Real World. By Robert 
Herrick, ’90. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, $1.50.) Henry James 


somewhere admits that for him a novel 
is good or bad, and enough said. Read- 
ers of Mr. Herrick’s latest story 
would hardly regard either character- 
ization of it as adequate. Many will 
be interested by the book ; fewer will 
find itagreeable. In a selfish, lustful, 
joyless world the rustic hero gropes 
after something real, — something to 
satisfy those longings for imagined 
good that have been the only sol- 
ace of his unhappy youth. In this 
quest he meets (under highly improb- 
able conditions) a maiden whose con- 
tact with polite society has served to 
sharpen and polish, but not in any true 
sense to refine her. From the girl’s 
prattle he receives an impulse that 
sends him to college and lifts him 
above her. From her, too, he after- 
wards endures temptation to safe and 
pleasant sin. Happily the good she 
has wrought triumphs over the evil 
she intends, and in his successful strug- 
gle he finds his real world, — the world 
of “will that creates real from the 
unreal ; the will that out of pain and 
labor gives peace.” The author has 
serious things to say, and his book 
shows no less skill than care. 

— American Diplomatic Questions. 
By John B. Henderson, Jr.,’91. (Mac- 
millan: New York.) This work isan 
agreeable evidence of the interest of 
the younger generation of Harvard 
graduates in the affairs of their own 
government. Mr. Henderson’s experi- 
ence as private secretary to the Hon. 
John W. Foster in his Chinese and 
Japanese mission and other relations 
with the State Department have given 
him the touch of experience which is 
necessary for a writer on diplomatic 
questions. The book is devoted to 
five subjects : The Bering Sea Ques- 
tion ; the Northeastern Fisheries; the 
Interoceanic Canal Problem ; Samoa ; 
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and the Monroe Doctrine. Of these 
five questions the only two that can 
be said to be settled are the Bering 
Sea and the Samoan. The book is 
therefore to a large degree a study in 
the diplomacy of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the light of the nineteenth. 
Mr. Henderson has been able to get 
away from the conventional point of 
view of most of the writing on Ameri- 
can diplomacy. He stands for an 
American policy, vigorous, but’ calm 
and cognizant of the conditions of the 
world to-day. His detail as to the 
history of these questions is intended 
to lead up to an impartial judgment 
as to whether the attitude of the 
United States has been in the long 
run serviceable for its own ends and 
for the peace of mankind. The only 
criticism upon the whole work might 
be that, except for the numerous quo- 
tations from documents, the footnotes 
are scanty, and hence students cannot 
avail themselves of the author’s ac- 
quaintance with a large body of mate- 
rials. This first work will doubtless 
encourage the author to go on in the 
same field: he has large advantages 
in his first-hand knowledge of the 
sources, in his skill as a writer, and in 
his broad views of American policy. 
— Beacon Biographies. Three more 
volumes by Harvard men have recently 
been added to this entertaining series, 
viz.: Edwin Booth, by Charles Towns- 
end Copeland, ’82; Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. by George Rice Carpenter, 
86; and Alexander Hamilton, by 
James Schouler, 59. Of these sub- 
jects, Booth seems to us by far the 
most difficult. The great actor, like 
the great singer, living, enjoys bound- 
less applause, and enters, while the 
play lasts, into the inmost emotions of 
his hearers ; but dead, he quickly be- 
comes only a name, a memory, which 


the older generation brings out to 
chasten the enthusiasm of the younger 
when it raves over the latest star. 
The middle-aged now say, “ Ah, but 
you should have seen Booth!” just as 
thirty years ago our elders said, “Your 
Booth is very well, but you never saw 
Macready ;” and before them there 
were the generations to whom Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons, Quin and Garrick, 
and so on back to Burbage possibly, 
were the nonpareils of the stage. Now 
the excellence of Mr. Copeland’s little 
biography consists in this, that he has 
made Edwin Booth live for those who 
never saw him; he has traced his 
development as an artist, and described 
with sufficient detail the special fea- 
tures in each of Booth’s most popular 
parts ; and he has given enough of the 
background of Booth’s private life, of 
his vicissitudes of fortune, of the ca- 
lamity which overshadowed him by 
his brother’s crime, and of his personal 
character, to attach the reader to this 
“brave and much-tried man.” As a 
dramatic critic, Mr. Copeland certainly 
gives Booth full praise; perhaps he 
has not registered his limitations with 
equal emphasis. But after all, this 
does not matter. Booth held for a 
quarter of a century the highest place 
on the American stage, and “ highest ” 
when applied to dead actors must al- 
ways be a relative term which can 
never be standardized. The main 
thing is that Mr. Copeland has sue- 
ceeded in a difficult task. His little 
book, which will enliven many readers 
who were too young to see Booth, cer- 
tainly ought to delight the army, still 
large though dwindling, of Booth’s 
admirers. — The outward incidents of 
Longfellow’s career were so few that 
Prof. Carpenter does right in making 
them subservient to the purely literary 
and critical aspects of the poet. Prof. 
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Carpenter gives altogether the best 
summary that we have seen of Long- 
fellow’s work. His final criticism may 
be quoted to show the critic’s point of 
view. “ Longfellow,” he says, “is the 
poet of the comparatively immature 
and the comparatively inexperienced. 
It must at once be added that to be 
read and enjoyed by the classes we 
have mentioned is under no circum- 
stances a reproach : it is indeed a high 
honor, for which most poets strive, 
and strive in vain. It is no small thing 
for a singer to have a heart so pure 
and simple, an intellect so little iso- 
lated by years of foreign travel, of 
special study, of long association with 
men of distinction, that there is no 
barrier between him and the heart and 
intelligence of the people at large, of 
nineteen twentieths of the race.... 
He is thus a preparatory, an educative 
poet, making ready the intelligences of 
the fit for the more weighty and in- 
tricate teachings of literature, the un- 
derstanding of which is reserved for 
the If this be not exorbitant 
praise, it is reasonable, and it means, 
when read in the spirit in which it 
was written, that Longfellow runs no 
danger of becoming obsolete. — Mr. 
Schouler knew, of course, that Hamil- 
ton is one of those storm centres that 
defy the biographer, and that any 
biography of Hamilton coming from a 
Jeffersonian would be closely seruti- 
Nevertheless, he has 


few.” 


nized for flaws. 
braved the inevitable insinuation of 
partisanship, and has produced a sketch 
which, while it will not satisfy Ham- 
ilton’s worshipers, will meet the ap- 
proval of those who come unprejudiced 
to the subject. He certainly sets 
down naught in malice. The preco- 
city, the versatility, the brilliance, and 
the unsafeness of Hamilton are de- 
picted with admirable clearness : we 
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are told enough of his character to 
know why some men idolized him and 
others envied ; we are allowed to see 
how Washington’s influence acted as a 
check on Hamilton’s sensational pro- 
jects, and as a spur to his highest ac- 
tivity. Most valuable, because in these 
days most often hushed up, is Mr. 
Schouler’s analysis of Hamilton’s 
“fondness for British monarchy, his 
dislike of state attachments, his ap- 
proval of standing armies and the ap- 
pliance of force, and his deeply rooted 
opposition to democracy.” That a 
man holding these views should be one 
of the founders of the republic, should 
indeed have done the republic im- 
mense service at critical times in its 
early years, and should now be re- 
garded as an idol by one of the great 
political parties which would officially 
repudiate three out of four of these 
principles, greatly complicates the 
labor of his biographer. Mr. Schouler 
is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced an epitome which is at once 
comprehensive and readable, and so 
openminded that it constantly sug- 
gests the strongest reasons for holding 
conclusions opposite to those held by 
the author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

The Field of Ethics. Being the William 

3elden Noble Lectures for 1899. By 
George Herbert Palmer, ’64, Alford Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.10 net.) 

American Traits. From the Point of 
View of a German. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg, A’01. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.60 net.) 

School, College, and Character. By Le 
Baron Russell Briggs, ’75. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 
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Records of the Court of Assistants of the 
Colony of the Massachusetts Bay. 1630- 
1692. Printed under the supervision of 
John Noble, °50, Clerk of the Supreme 
Judicial Court. Vol. I. (Boston: Printed 
by the County of Suffolk. Cloth, 4to, 
pp. xiii, 588; facsimiles.) 

The Rights of Man. A Study in Twen- 
tieth Century Problems. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, h’90. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50.) 

The Usurper. Anovel. By William J. 
Locke. (John Lane: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

A Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing, Biographical, Historical, and Descrip- 
tive. By Russell Sturgis, and many Ar- 
chitects, Painters, Engineers, and Other 
Expert Writers, American and Foreign. 
In three volumes, Vol. II, F-N; Vol. III, 
O-Z. (Maemillan: New York. Quarto, 
cloth, illustrated, $6 per vol.) 

American History told by Contempo- 
raries. Volume II. Building of the Re- 
public, 1689-1783, Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, ’80. (Maemillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec. By John 
Codman, 2d, ’85. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Commercial Trusts. The Growth and 
Rights of Aggregated Capital. An Argu- 
ment Delivered before the Industrial Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., December 
12, 1899, corrected and revised. By John 
R. Dos Passos of the New York Bar. 
Questions of the Day, No. 97. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Natural History of Selborne. By 
Gilbert White. Edited with Notes by 
Grant Allen; illustrated by Edmund H. 
New. (New York: John Lane. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50.) 

Israel Putnam: Pioneer, Ranger, and 
Major-General. 1718-1790. By William 
Farrand Livingston. American Men of 
Energy Series. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.35 net.) 

The Destiny of Doris. A Travel-Story 
of Three Continents. By Julius Chambers. 
(Continental Publishing Company: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Beacon Biographies. Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, by George Rice Carpenter, 
86. — Alexander Hamilton, by James 
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Schouler, ’59. — Edwin Booth, by Charles 
Townsend Copeland, ’82. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 75 
cents each.) 

Mr. Munchausen. An account of some of 
his Recent Adventures beyond the Styx. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. Embellished 
with drawings by Peter Newell. (Noyes, 
Platt & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 
$1.50.) 

A Spanish Anthology. A Collection of 
Lyries from the Thirteenth Century down 
to the Present Time. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. D. M. Ford, °94, 
Instructor in Romance Languages in Har- 
vard University. (Silver, Burdett & Co. : 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, pp. lii, 390.) 

Forest Trees and Forest Scenery. By 
G. Frederick Schwarz, Sp., 795. Illus- 
trated. (Grafton Press: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

The History of the Orient and Greece, for 
High Schools and Academies. By George 
Willis Botsford, Ph. D., former instructor 
in Harvard University. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.20.) 

Researches in the Central Portion of the 
Usumatsin Valley. By Teobert Maler. 
Report of Explorations for the Museum, 
1898-1900. Memoirs of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University. Vol. II, 
No. 1. (Cambridge: Published by the 
Museum, 4to, $3.50.) 

O Locura 6 Santidad, por José Eche- 
gaay. With Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, and Asst. Prof, 
Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr.— La Locandiera 
di Carlo Goldoni. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. J. Ged- 
des, Jr., 280, and Asst. Prof. Freeman 
M. Josselyn, Jr. Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series. (Heath: Boston. Cloth, 
16mo, each 30 ets.) 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
FOR 1900-1901. 


[On Jan. 8, Pres. Eliot submitted to the 
Overseers his Report for the year ending 
Sept. 26, 1901. Several of the most im- 
portant topics from the Report are printed 
earlier in this Magazine. Following is a 
summary of the remainder. ] 


By death the College lost E. W. 
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Hooper, ’59, ex-Treasurer and Over- 
seer, John Fiske, 63, Overseer, and 
C. C. Everett, t 59, Dean of the Di- 
vinity School. Professors C. C. Lang- 
dell, ’51, J. H. Thayer, 50, and W. 
W. Goodwin, ’51, resigned and were 
made emeriti ; and Dr. A. McKenzie, 
’59, resigned the secretaryship of the 
Board of Overseers. 

Athletics. It appears that tennis is 
the sport which still affords to the 
largest number of students the means 
of out-of-door exercise ; 790 students 
were reported as playing tennis. The 
next most popular sport is rowing, 
640 students having taken part in 
that sport. Football comes next with 
242 players ; and baseball fourth with 
220. Track athletics engaged the at- 
tention of 146; and no other sport 
attracted so many as 100 persons. 
The 640 men reported as rowing con- 
stitute the membership of the Weld 
and Newell Clubs. Probably every 
one of them took part in rowing dur- 
ing the year ; and at least 250 rowed 
constantly during the seasons. There 
were 27 eight-oared crews on the water 
at one time. The new boat-house has 
proved very useful. In spite of its 
exposed situation, it is comfortable 
during the winter, and the indoor ex- 
ercises on the rowing machines and in 
the tank can be carried on through 
the cold weather. 

Sickness. The principal disorders 
are colds, indigestion, diseases of the 
eyes, the grippe, surgical injuries, ton- 
silitis, diarrhea, headache, and dis- 
eases grouped as miscellaneous. The 
number of cases of appendicitis, 33, 
was more than double the number of 
eases of typhoid fever, 15. The 
months in which most sickness pre- 
vailed were November, January, and 
March. The smallest percentage of 
reported sickness occurred in the Law 
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School ; the next smallest in the Grad- 
uate School ; and the next in the Di- 
vinity School. The College had the 
largest percentage of sickness, the 
younger students being apparently de- 
cidedly more liable to sickness than 
the older. The probability is that the 
older men do not so easily yield to or 
report slight disorders. The facts 
recall a remark which President Kirk- 
land is said to have made to a malin- 
gering student, — “ that sicknesses pre- 
vail within the precincts of the College 
in a greater proportion to the deaths 
than in any other place.” 

Beneficiary Aid. The amount of 
money spent in the year 1900-01 at 
Harvard University in aid of students, 
including all fellowships, scholarships, 
and beneficiary aid, was $105,802.21, 
of which $88,988.66 was spent in the 
Department of Arts and Sciences, — 
that is, in the Graduate School, Col- 
lege, and Scientific School. In spite 
of this heavy expenditure, it appears 
in the report of the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School that there were 323 appli- 
eations for fellowships and _ scholar- 
ships to be held in the current 
academic year, of which only 67 were 
successful. More scholarships are 
needed in Harvard College. 

Scientific School. The rapid increase 
in the number of points required at 
the entrance examinations has not yet 
caused any decline in the number of 
the first-year class. More than half 
of the intended addition to the en- 
trance requirements has now been 
made, — that is, the number of re- 
quired points has been already raised 
from 15 in 1898, to 21 in 1901. Five 
points only remain to be added ; but 
this last addition will, of course, tax 
severely the capacity of the smaller 
public high schools. Anticipating this 
difficulty, the School has been engaged 
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for several years in improving the 
class of students called “Special ” 
students. Special students include, 
first, a limited number of persons of 
considerable maturity, who wish to 
engage in some particular study ; and 
secondly, a larger number of persons 
who come from schools where they 
could not obtain an adequate prepara- 
tion. For the second class the School 
has instituted an examination in en- 
trance subjects aggregating twelve 
points, including the required entrance 
mathematics. A student who is thus 
admitted as a Special student is ex- 
pected to make good his entrance con- 
ditions within two years, and to obtain 
regular standing. Besides passing at 
entrance the examinations in subjects 
aggregating twelve points, he is re- 
quired to present from the master of 
the school whence he came a written 
consent to his admission as a Special 
student. Many such persons have ob- 
tained a degree in the School in not 
more than five years, by obtaining sat- 
isfactory grades in advanced studies 
which are in continuation of elemen- 
tary studies entering into the entrance 
examination, and by working through 
the greater part of two summer vaca- 
tions. 

Graduate School. The practice of 
“migration” increases. Last year 
139 persons, or about two fifths of the 
School, had already been graduate 
students elsewhere. The average age 
at which the M. A. and Ph. D. de- 
grees are taken is still deplorably 
high — nearly 30 years for the latter. 
The President believes that theses of 
the magnitude now presented for the 
Doctor’s degree should not be required, 
oreven accepted. “They have seemed 
to him exaggerations of any work 
which it is reasonable to ask for as 
evidence of fitness for a degree which 
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should be taken by 25 or 26 years of 
age, if not earlier. This view, how- 
ever, does not commend itself to the 
several departments of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, which have charge 
of candidates for the higher degrees.” 

Law School. “No progress was 
made during the year towards a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problems 
concerning the enlargement of Austin 
Hall. Fora school of 650 students, 
the present building is inadequate as 
regards the number of lecture rooms 
and the number of desks in the read- 
ing room. Moreover, the School has 
been enlarging its library at a rapid 
rate ; and by the end of the current 
year, the shelving in the present 
building will be filled. As there is 
no reason why the School should not 
spend $12,000 a year on books, and 
as books are the sole apparatus re- 
quired by a law school, the expediency 
of providing immediately more shelv- 
ing on which to place the accessions 
is obvious. The chief distinction 
of the Harvard Law School — after 
its professors —is its admirable li- 
brary. The Faculty of the Law 
School is in favor of limiting the in- 
struction given in that School to law 
determined by courts. They there- 
fore would not admit to the School 
such studies as institutional history, 
government, political science, and ad- 
ministration national, state, municipal, 
or colonial. The demand for instrue- 
tion in these subjects at universities is 
manifestly increasing ; but since the 
Law School is indisposed to take them 
up, they will have to be developed in 
the Graduate School.” 

Medical Faculty. The new method 
applied to first and second year work 
has been satisfactory except in ana- 
tomy. Mr. J. P. Morgan’s great gift 
is recorded. In the Dental Infirmary 
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more than 7000 patients were treated, 
and 21,557 operations performed. The 
dental professors believe that the 
School can now bear a substantial in- 
crease of requirements for admission. 
The Veterinary School was discontin- 
ued, after a long struggle against an- 
nual deficits. “The University has 
never before been compelled to aban- 
don a department of instruction once 
adopted by it. The fact seems to be 
that small domestic animals, like dogs, 
eats, and birds, engage the affection 
of their owners to such a degree that 
money will be spent freely to save 
their lives, or relieve their sufferings ; 
but the larger animals, like cattle and 
horses, do not so much enlist affection, 
so that their moderate money value 
and the uncertainty of their restora- 
tion to usefulness are allowed to limit 
the expenditure upon them when dis- 
abled. In spite of the closing of the 
Veterinary School and Hospital, the 
University has not forgotten that all 
the great advances in human medicine 
during the last fifteen years have come 
through the study of comparative med- 
icine, or, in other words, through the 
discovery of the effects on the human 
body of the access to it of other mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, or of 
preparations derived from the bodies 
of other animals.” 

The Library. The President again 
ealls attention to the urgent need of a 
new building. He then contrasts the 
cost of running the Library now and 
25 years ago; and comments on the 
need of a new method for storing 
books. “It may be doubted whether 
it be wise for a university to under- 
take to store books by the million, 
when only a small proportion of the 
material stored can be in active use. 
Now that travel and the sending of 
books to all parts of the country have 
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become safe and cheap, it may well 
be that great accumulations of printed 
matter will be held accessible at only 
three or four points in the country, 
the great majority of libraries con- 
tenting themselves with keeping on 
hand the books that are in contempo- 
rary use, giving a very liberal con- 
struction to the term ‘ contemporary.’ 
If the Congressional Library, the com- 
bined libraries in New York city, and 
the combined libraries in Chicago 
would undertake to store any and all 
books, making them accessible to 
scholars in every part of the country, 
the function of the thousands of other 
libraries in the United States might 
safely be considerably simplified.” 
The cost of cataloguing books is very 
great. The system of card catalogues, 
invented by Dr. Ezra Abbott 40 years 
ago, is generally used in business. 
Emerson Hall. “The Division of 
Philosophy formulated in the spring 
of 1901 their desires for a new build- 
ing to be deveted wholly to the work 
of the Division, and expressed their 
wishes and hopes in a printed circular 
which was reprinted in the June num- 
ber of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. Sketches drawn to scale were 
prepared to show the desired areas of 
the several floors, and the division of 
these areas into rooms. The Division 
also expressed their hope that the 
building might bear the name of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. This plan is now to 
be drawn out with all necessary de- 
tails by an architect; so that any in- 
tending benefactor, or group of bene- 
factors, can see precisely what the 
Division of Philosophy thinks to be 
suitable accommodation for the varied 
and growing work of the Division. A 
site for the building has also been se- 
lected, — namely, the ground south 
of Sever Hall corresponding to the 
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site of Nelson Robinson, Jr., Hall, 


north of Sever Hall. The Psycho- 
logical Laboratory would occupy the 
whole of the third story of the pro- 
posed building ; and for this laboratory 
quiet is peculiarly desirable. A build- 
ing placed about in the middle of the 
Quincey Street side of the Yard will be 
as far removed as possible from the 
highways which go towards Boston, 
and from the electric cars. It is very 
much to be wished that the hopes of 
the Division of Philosophy may be 
promptly fulfilled.” 
Miscellaneous. The Observatory 
needs a special building for its photo- 
graphic plates. The gift of T. J. Cool- 
idge,’50, to the Jefferson Physical Lab- 
oratory will stimulate original research. 
Nearly $100,000 have been added to 
the endowment of the Arnold Abore- 
tum. The Architectural Building, with 
its generous equipment and endow- 
ment, has been completed ; the Engi- 
neering Building is now occupied; ex- 
tensive repairs were made in Memo- 
rial Hall; the Simpkins Laboratory, 
the Semitic Museum, the Stillman In- 
firmary, the new section of the Uni- 
versity Museum, and the Harvard 
Union were all in process of construc- 
tion during the year under review. 
The Harvard Union, “the great gift 
of Henry Lee Higginson, was opened 
a few days before the beginning of the 
current academic year. Its success 
has been immediate and decided, ex- 
cept that a few hundred more under- 
graduate members are still desirable, 
in order to make sure that its income 
will meet its expenditures. Many good 
uses have already been found for the 
building; and the experience of a 
single year is likely to solve all the 
problems which have arisen concerning 
its management, and to answer satis- 
factorily all surviving doubts as to its 
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utility, if any there be. Since the 
Union has hundreds of members who 
are not connected with the University, 
the building with the ground on which 
it stands is taxable by the city. The 
Union also pays a moderate ground 
rent to the University. It therefore 
brings no burden whatever on the Uni- 
versity treasury.” 

Finances. It was a great satisfac- 
tion to the Corporation that the receipts 
“were a little larger than the expendi- 
tures, and particularly that the account 
called ‘ University, College, Scientific 
School, and Library’ showed a small 
surplus for the year. The deficits of 
the two preceding years in this account 
had amounted together to $78,497.45. 
This account paid the Veterinary 
School deficit of $8456.45; but it 
meets this charge for the last time. 
The total endowment of the University 
continues to increase in three lines : 
First, the number of buildings increases 
with some rapidity, and it is notice- 
able that the style of construction has 
undergone within ten years a great 
change for the better, so that all the 
newer buildings of the University are 
practically fireproof. Secondly, the 
total of the investments of the Univer- 
sity yielding an income steadily in- 
creases, — thus the gain between Au- 
gust 1, 1899, and July 31, 1901, was 
$1,352,080.05. Thirdly, the collec- 
tions of books, specimens, apparatus, 
and other appliances for teaching, in- 
crease from year to year. Neverthe- 
less, many urgent needs weigh upon 
the minds of the Faculties and the 
governing boards, and impair in a very 
significant measure the usefulness of 
the University. The income of ten 
millions of dollars could be applied 
in a week to University objects long 
known and thoroughly studied; and 
even then the President and Fellows 
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could not think of relaxing for a mo- 
ment the cautious and frugal meth- 
ods in which they have heretofore 
used the money intrusted to them. 
Two interesting facts may be seen in 
the Treasurer’s Statement : First, the 
Medical School now has a larger en- 
dowment than any other professional 
This 
fact is the more striking because thirty 
years ago it had the smallest endow- 
ment among the professional depart- 
ments. In 1869-70, the invested funds 
applicable to the Medical School 
amounted to $46,135.54. On the 31st 
of July, 1901, the funds applicable in 
the Medical School amounted to $1,- 
098,489.74. 
of the University come from a wider 
territory than they used to, and repre- 
sent a much greater variety of racial 
stock, religious opinion, and profes- 
sional, commercial, cr industrial con- 
nection.” 


department of the University. 


Secondly, the benefactors 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
1901. 

The statement of the University 
Treasurer, C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, for 
the year ending July 31, 1901, gives 
the principal of the general invest- 
ments as $11,084,977.47 ; principal of 
special investments, $2,034.561.14 ; 
total, $13,119,538.61, yielding an in- 
come of $567,332.39. The rate of in- 
come was 4.70 per cent. ; last year it 
was 4.56 per cent., and the total prin- 
cipal was $12,614,448. The total in- 
come available for the College proper, 
including Scientifie School, was $697,- 
575.99, of which College term bills 
produced $484,974. Gifts for capital 
account (not including the Morgan 
gift to the Medical School and other 
promised benefactions) amounted to 
$826,669.43 ; gifts for immediate use 
amounted to $129,497.77. 


a 
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The University, College, Lawrence 
Scientific School, and Library accounts, 
taken together, after paying the Vet- 
erinary School deficit off $8456.45, 
show a surplus of $2,347.91. In 1899- 
1900 there was a deficit of $36,- 
669.51. 

The Divinity School has a surplus 
of $223.33. In 1899-1900 there was 
a deficit of $642.84. 

The Law School has a surplus of 
$33,225.35. In 1899-1900 the sur- 
plus was $32,870.16. 

The Medical School has a surplus 
of $7609.83. In 1899-1900 the sur- 
plus was $1306.84. 

The Dental School has a surplus of 
$4086.98. In 1899-1900 the surplus 
was 54885.70. 

The Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology used the income of its restricted 
Funds as required by the conditions of 
gift. It has a surplus of unrestricted 
income of $2453.50. In 1899-1900 
the surplus was $6098.81. 

The General Account of the Obser- 
vatory has a surplus of $543.44. In 
1899-1900 the surplus was of $2431.64. 
The income of the Boyden Fund has 
been used for work in Peru, and the 
usual large gifts from Mrs. Draper 
have been used for the special research 
work of the Draper Memorial. 

The Bussey Institution has a surplus 
of $3767.09, after paying $2454.34 
towards the cost of new greenhouses. 
In 1899-1900 there was a surplus of 
$6794.85. 

The Peabody Museum has a deficit 
of $968.29. In 1899-1900 the deficit 
was $115.81. 

The Veterinary School has a deficit 
of $8456.45. In 1899-1900 the de- 
ficit was $4206.96. 

This year for the first time, thanks 
to Allen Danforth, ’66, the comp- 
troller, the various funds are arranged 
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alphabetically, with the date when each 
was started. 
The general summary follows : — 


Receipts. Payments. 











University . . - - . $92,810.33 
College . . «+ « ~ 751,625.15 
Library . . - - + ~ 50,671.34 
Divinity School . . - 41,519.70 
Law School . 89,208.83 
Medical School 168,014.02 
Dental School . 204.24 28,268.25 
Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy . - . « 37,454.62 37,551.68 
Peabody Museum. . . 9,738.50 10,394.48 
Observatory . . . - 52,043.12 52,570.07 
Bussey Institution . . 20,725.81 17,958.72 
Arnold Arboretum . . 14,408.78 19,261.83 
Veterinary School . . 13,095.92 21,451.07 
Sundry Funds. . . . 63,754.90 96,001.42 
Construction Accounts . 83,288.67 495,160.31 
Sundry Accounts. . . 703,007.26 661,601.88 
$2,267 854.44 $2,589,433.45 
2,267 854.44 
Balance ...... - - $821,579.01 


Which is the net decrease of the 
Funds and balances, excluding gifts 
for capital account. This decrease is 
more than covered by payments on 
account of the construction of build- 
ings, in excess of receipts therefor in 
the current year. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Nov. 11, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. H. H. 
Hunnewell, for his generous gift of 
$12,000, to be applied to extinguishing 
the debt incurred by the Department 
of Botany by the purchase and equip- 
ment of a portion of the Mineralogical 
section of the University Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, for their first 
payment of $625, for the year 1901- 
1902, on account of their annual gift 
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of $2500, for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, for their gen- 
erous offer of $2500 a year for three 
years from June 18, 1902, in favor of 
Harvard College and the Arboretum, 
it being understood that $500 of said 
amount shall be added annually to the 
present Fund of the Arboretum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, for the gift to the Laboratory 
of Comparative Pathology of certain 
instruments now loaned by the Society 
to that Laboratory. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
through Mr. John F. Moors, treasurer, 
for the Library of the Department of 
Education, to be used under the direec- 
tion of Professor Hanus, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $172.12, re- 
ceived from Mr. W. E. Byerly, toward 
the expense of publishing the Annals 
of Mathematics, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Theo- 
dore M. Davis for his gift of amummy 
case to the Semitic Museum. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Chemistry, to serve from 
September 1, 1901; whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Theodore William Richards, Ph. D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Dekkar 
Marvin as Proctor for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 
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Meeting of Nov. 25, 1901. 

The following letter was read to the 
Board : — 

341 Beacon Street. 

My DEAR PresIpENT ExioT, — It has occurred to 
me that it would encourage students of the Clas- 
sical Department in their work, ifsome well known 
scholar or literary man from abroad should give 
this year and next, four or more lectures under 
the auspices of the Department, on subjects of 
special interest for those who are fond of the 
literature of the Greeks and Romans, I have 
consulted the Classical Department about this, 
and have its approval. 

I shall be glad to give the University whatever 
sum may be required to pay for these lectures. 
I suggest that each lecturer be paid $1000. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) GarpIneR M. LANE. 

President CHaRLEs W. ELIoT, 

Harvard University. 
—and it was Voted that the generous 
offer of Mr. Lane be gratefully accepted 
on the terms named in the above letter. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from the Rockefeller Institute, being 
the first instalment for research work 
under Professor Theobald Smith, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the additional gift of 
$200, received through Mr. John F. 
Moors, treasurer, for the Library of 
the Department of Education, to be 
used under the direction of Professor 
Hanus, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports, $8000 
in West End Street Railway 5 per 
cent. bonds, $5000 in City of Omaha 
4 per cent. bonds, $3000 in Illinois 
Steel plain 5 per cent. bonds, and $16,- 
610, in cash, to be used for improve- 
ments and additions to The Soldier’s 
Field, these improvements and addi- 
tions to be made by said committee 
under the approval of the President and 
Fellows. 

Voted to establish the T. Jefferson 
Coolidge Fund for Physical Research 
in Physics. 
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Voted to appoint Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., Instructor in Landscape 
Architecture, from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Astor Carey, and 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1902. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Boards for 1901-1902, 
and it was Voted to appoint them : — 

FOR THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

William L. Richardson, A. M., 
M. D., Dean; John C. Warren, M. D., 
LL. D., Edward S. Wood, M. D., Fred- 
drick C. Shattuck, M. D., William F. 
Whitney, M. D., Charles M. Green, 
M. D., Charles Harrington, M. D., 
Franklin Dexter. M. D., Frank Burr 
Mallory, M. D. 

FOR THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

Eugene H. Smith, D. M. D., Dean; 
Thomas Fillebrown, M. D., D. M. D., 
Charles A. Brackett, D.M. D., William 
B. Hills, M. D., Edward C. Briggs, 
M. D., D. M. D., William P. Cooke, 
D. M. D., Wiiliam H. Potter, D. M. D., 
Dwight M. Clapp, D. M. D., Waldo 
E. Boardman, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Lucien Eaton, in Mining and 
Metallurgy ; Frederick Warren Tur- 
ner in Shop-work. 

Voted to appoint Elwood Mead In- 
structor in Irrigation for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint Francis Darwin, 
Lecturer on Vegetable Physiology, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 


Meeting of Dec. 2, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gift of $833.33, received Nov. 
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27,1901, toward the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University, on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted to appoint Edward Dana 
Durand Instructor in Economics for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint Emil Lorch Assist- 
ant in Architecture for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint William Arnold 
Colwell, A. B., as Proctor for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 


Meeting of Dec. 9, 1901. 

The Treasurer reported that Mr. 
Edward W. Forbes had deposited in 
the Fogg Art Museum various pictures 
and other works of art, for exhibition, 
and it was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to Mr. Forbes, representing 
the owners of these works of art, for 
their generous interest in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, and the aid which 
they have given to its work and in- 
fluence. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Harold J. Coolidge for his gift of $50, 
being his second annual payment on 
account of his offer of $50 a year for 
five years for the purchase of books on 
the Chinese question. 

oted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Paul V. Bacon, to be added 
to the gifts for Collections for a Ger- 
manic Museum, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Political Economy, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1902; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Ph. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 
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Voted to appoint Edward Robinson, 
A. B., Lecturer on Classical Archae- 
ology, from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint Albin Leal Rich- 
ards Assistant in Government for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: William Jay Hale, in Chemis- 
try; Leon Carroll Marshall, in History. 

Voted to appoint Charles Pomeroy 
Parker, A. B., a member of the Board 
of Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint Gilbert Holland 
Montague, A. B., Proctor for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 


Meeting of Dec. 30, 1901. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gift of $833.33, received Dec. 
27, 1901, toward the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University, 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the additional sum of $25,000 
from the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports, to be used for im- 
provements and additions to The Sol- 
dier’s Field, these improvements and 
additions to be made by said Commit- 
tee under the approval of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Charles U. 
Cotting and Charles H. Fiske, trustees 
under the will of Robert H. Eddy, the 
additional sum of $11,500. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500, received through Dr. Frederick 
C. Shattuck, to be added to the gifts 
for the Pathological Department Lab- 
oratory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. James Loeb, being the sec- 
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ond instalment for 1901-1902, of his 
annual gift for the Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton Fellowship, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift from Mrs. D. P. 
Kimball, of a painting of the temple 
of Abou-Simbel in Egypt, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Waldo 
Story for his interesting and valuable 
gift of a marble bust of his father, W. 
W. Story, to be placed in Memorial 
Hall. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor C. S. Minot for leave of absence 
for the first half of 1902-1903, in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Elliot H. Good- 
win as Austin Teaching Fellow in Goy- 
ernment was received and accepted. 

Voted to appoint William Howell 
Reed, Jr., Assistant in German for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint James Walter 
Goldthwait Assistant in Geology for 
the second half of 1901-1902. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Political Economy, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1902 ; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William Zebina Ripley was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of History, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1902 ; whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Charles 
Homer Haskins was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Jan. 13, 1902. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. George 
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Sullivan Bowdoin for his generous gift 
of $15,000, to be added to the principal 
of the Bowdoin Prize Fund founded 
by Governor James Bowdoin in 1791. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. H. F. 
Sears for his additional gift of $1000 
to the library of the Pathological De- 
partment of the Medical School. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. E. S. Sheldon, to be used in 
paying for binding some books in the 
Lowell Memorial Library, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $50,000 from the 
estate of Henry Villard. 

Voted that the gift of $75, received 
from the Rockefeller Institute, being 
the second instalment for research 
work under Professor Theobald Smith, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
Hollis for his energy and good judg- 
ment shown in arranging the site for 
the Engineering camp. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1902- 
1903, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted : Francis Darwin, 
as Lecturer on Vegetable Physiology ; 
Burt M. Bristol, as Instructor in Oper- 
ative Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint Walter Appleton 
Lane, A. B., M. D., Assistant in Chem- 
istry for the second half of 1901-1902. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the second half of 1901- 
1902: Wilder Tileston, A. B., M. D., 
and Walter Channing Bailey, A. B., 
M. D., in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Tuttle 
Elliott, D. M. D., Instructor in Opera- 
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tive Dentistry for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 

Voted to establish two Austin Resi- 
dent Fellowships in Architecture, each 
with an income of $300. 

7oted to establish one Austin Resi- 
dent Fellowship in Landscape Archi- 
tecture, with an income of $300. 

Voted to establish a Nelson Robin- 
son, Jr., Traveling Fellowship in Ar- 
chitecture, with an income of $1000 ; 
the holder of the Fellowship not to be 
more than twenty-six years old at the 
time of his appointment. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Dana Hill 
Assistant in Physics for the second 
half of 1901-1902. 

Voted to appoint James Butler Stud- 
ley, A. M., Assistant in Government 
from Jan. 1, 1902, for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 


Meeting of Jan. 27, 1902. 

Voted that the sum of $5000, re- 
ceived from the estate of Mrs. S. D. 
Warren under the following clause in 
her will, be gratefully accepted : 
“Article 17: To the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University, to be 
used for the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
the sum of five thousand (5000) dol- 
lars.” 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
through Messrs. Storey and Putnam, 
trustees, being the first and second 
quarterly payments for 1901-1902, to- 
ward a certain salary in the Medical 
School, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1000, re- 
ceived from the “ten survivors of the 
Class of 1841,” to be added to the 
Fund of “ the Scholarship of the Class 
of 1841,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$800 for the general uses of the Col- 
lege be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. F. K. 
Copeland for his welcome gift of a 
Sullivan rock-drill to the Department 
of Mining. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Ford Rhodes for his gift of $1000 for 
the Department of American History. 

The resignation of Professor C. L. 
Smith, as Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect at the end of the 
current academic year. Voted to grant 
the request of Professor C. L. Smith 
for leave of absence for the academic 
year 1902-1903, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint James Forrest 
Sanborn Instructor in Hydraulies for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Cecil Albert Moore, 
A. B., as Proctor for the remainder of 
the current academic year. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
Meeting of Dec. 11, 1901. 

Mr. Storey, for the Committee to 
which at the last meeting of the Board 
was referred the statement in regard 
to the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, adupted by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Novem- 
ber 5, 1901, reported that said Com- 
mittee finds nothing which calls for any 
action on the part of this Board ; in 
view, however, of the statement con- 
tained in the communication from the 
Dean that the Faculty is considering 
further action in regard to the con- 
ditions under which the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts may be obtained, 
said Committee recommends the pas- 
sage of the following vote: “The 
Overseers are gratified to find in the 
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Catalogue a clearer statement of the 
requirements for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, and they await with in- 
terest and sympathy the report of the 
Faculty which will recognize in a more 
formal way the system by which stu- 
dents may obtain the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in three years.” The 
Board voted to accept said report. 

Dr. Everett thereupon moved to 
amend said vote by striking out there- 
from the words “and sympathy.” 

Mr. Storrow thereupon moved fur- 
ther to amend said vote by inserting 
after the word ‘‘ students ” the words 
“of unusual diligence or marked 
inental capacity.” After debate upon 
said amendments, it was voted to re- 
ject the amendment proposed by Dr. 
Everett, to aceept the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Storrow, and to 
adopt the vote in the following form : 
“The Overseers are gratified to find 
in the Catalogue a clearer statement 
of the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and they await with 
interest and sympathy the report of 
the Faculty which will recognize in a 
more formal way the system by which 
students of unusual diligence or 
marked mental capacity may obtain 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
three years.” 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
reported back the report of the Com- 
mittee to visit the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, with the recom- 
mendation that the same be printed, 
and that the following vote be adopted 
in connection with said report, to wit : 
“ That the attention of the President 
and Fellows be especially called to the 
recommendation in the report of the 
Committee to visit the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, that a joint 
committee of the Corporation and this 
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Board be appointed to confer with 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz and request 
him to sit for a portrait to be placed 
in the Museum as a gift from friends 
of his and of the University, there to 
remain a memorial of the great ser- 
vice rendered by Mr. Agassiz to. that 
Department ; that the Board of Over- 
seers will at any time concur with the 
President and Fellows in the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee as above 
proposed.” The Board voted to ac- 
cept said report, and the recommenda- 
tions thereof, and to adopt said vote. 


Meeting of Jan. 8, 1902. 

The President of the University 
presented his Annual Report for the 
academic year of 1900-1901. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented his Annual Statement of 
the financial affairs of the University 
for the year ending July 31, 1901. 

Mr. Warren presented and read a 
letter from Dr. Everett, addressed to 
the President of the Board, in relation 
to changing the regular hour of the 
meetings of the Board to three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and in the absence 
of Dr. Everett, and on his behaif, 
moved that the change so suggested 
be made. Mr. Warren then further 
moved that the subject of this change 
in the hour of meeting be laid upon 
the table, to be brought up at some 
future time upon due notice being 
given, and the Board voted to adopt 
this latter motion. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
reported back the Annual Reports of 
the President and Treasurer of the 
University, with the recommendations 
that they be printed, and that the fol- 
lowing vote be adopted in connection 
therewith : “In view of the necessary 
size of the volume containing the re- 
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ports of the President, Treasurer, and 
the heads of the several Departments, 
this Committee would suggest that a 
separate edition be printed of the Re- 
ports of the President and Treasurer, 
with a view to their more general dis- 
tribution and perusal.” The Board 
voted to accept said report and the 
recommendations thereof, to adopt 
said vote, and to refer said vote to the 
President and Treasurer with full 
powers in the matter of the distribu- 
tion of their reports. 


Meeting of Jan. 29, 1902. 

Mr. Higginson presented, and moved 
the adoption of, the following vote : 
“That the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions be instructed to consider 
and report as to so arranging the 
Committee on Treasurer’s Accounts, 
that the said Committee shall be con- 
tinued so as to cover the proper period 
for examining said accounts.” The 
Board voted to adopt said vote. 


MARRIAGES. 
George Dickson Markham to 
Mary McKittrick, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 5, 1902. 
Theodore Longfellow Frothing- 
ham to Elizabeth Frothingham 
Mason, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Dee. 
2, 1901. 
George Washington Cram to 
Elizabeth Hixon Bent, at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 1, 1902. 
Edward Bigley Pratt to Alice 
Louise Fearing, at Hingham, 
Nov. 14, 1901. 
John Tilden Davis to Edith 
January, at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 
18, 1902. 
William Nickerson Bates to 
Edith Newell Richardson, at 
Chestnut Hill, Dee. 28, 1901. 
Brenton Halliburton Dickson to 
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Ruth Wilbar Bennett, at Way- 

land, Dec. 4, 1901. 

Edward Sturgis to Josephine 

Putnam, at Boston, Jan. 14, 

1902. 

Dudley Stuart Dean to Kate 

Saxton Raynolds, at Las Vegas, 

New Mex., Dee. 12, 1901. 

David Crowell Percival, Jr., to 

Harriette Williamson, at Wilkes- 

Barre, Pa., Jan. 21, 1902. 

Allen Hamilton Williams to 

Marion Bartholow Walker, at 

McMahan Island, Me., Sept. 2, 

1901. 

[1892.] Arthur Hugh Jameson to Re- 

becca Jameson, at Kenwood, 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 28, 1902. 

Ralph Hartt Bowles to Namee 

Clopton Henderson, at Wash- 

ington, D. C., Dec. 20, 1901. 

William Hartley Dennett to 

Mary Coffin Ware, at Boston, 

Jan. 20, 1900. 

Samuel Prescott Hall to Sarah 

Kidder Thomson, at Ossining- 

on-Hudson, N. Y., Dee. 21, 1901. 

Joseph Clark Hoppin to Doro- 

thy Woodville Rockhill, at 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 26, 

1901. 

[1893.] William Edward Kent to Mary 
Louise Roberts, at Binghamton, 
N. Y., Jan. 20, 1898. 

[1893.] Percival Manchester to Nena 
A. Tillson, at Evanston, IIL, 
June 6, 1901. 

1893. Roland Jessup Mulford to Mar- 
garet Guest-Blackwell, at Balti- 
more, Md., Dee. 21, 1901. 

1893. Louis Peck Sanders to Helen 
Fitzgerald, at San Anselmo, 
Cal., April 18, 1900. 

[1894.] John Lincoln Benbowto Happy 
Melissa Plumer, at Fort Madi- 
son, Lowa, Feb. 7, 1901. 

1894. William Arthur Dupee to Clara 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 
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1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


[1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 





Marriages. 


Ethel Purdon, at Boston, Nov. 
27, 1901. 

Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford 
to Anna Winifred Fearns, at 
Cambridge, Jan. 1, 1902. 
William Ogden Harrison to 
Margaret Mack, at New York, 
N. Y., Dee. 31, 1901. 

William Gerry Keene to Susan 
Putnam Newhall, at Lynn, Oct. 
7, 1901. 

Richard Dresser Small to Grace 
Florence Coggswell Potter, at 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1901. 

Henry Adsit Bull to Cornelia 
Wilcox, at Buffalo, N. Y., Dee. 
7, 1901. 

Edwin Godfrey Merrill to Ade- 
laide Isabel Katte, at Irvington- 


on-Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 21, 
1902. 
Alfred Samuel Williams to 


Maude Frances Keller, at New- 
ton, Jan. 15, 1902. 

Reginald Brooks to Phyllis 
Langhorne, at Basic City, Va., 
Nov. 14, 1901. 


. Paul Masearene Hamlen to Dor- 


othy Devers, at Hamilton, Dec. 
7, 1901. 

George Homer Spalding to Har- 
riet Wheeler Conant, at Lowell, 
Jan. 30, 1902. 

Vernon Munroe to Sally Sprague 
Cook, at New York, N. Y., 
Dee. 10, 1901. 

] Frederic Willis Brown to 
Eleanor Merrill, at Concord, 
Sept. 26, 1901. 

William Byrd to Rita Fox, at 
Torresdale, Pa., Dee. 4, 1901. 
William Hearne Grimes to Isa- 
bel Seguenot, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 5, 1902. 

Frederick Taylor Lord to Ma- 
bel Delano Clapp, at Boston, 
Nov. 25, 1901. 


{ March, 


1897. Howard Wayne Waterman to 

Evelyn Lanstrum, at Galesburg, 

Ill., Sept. 26, 1901. 

George Arthur Martell to Belle 

Orinda Goldthwait, at Holyoke, 

Dee. 3, 1901. 

John Butler Swann to Margue- 

rite Gray, at Stockbridge, Jan. 

7, 1902. 

Henry Marion Hall to Alice 

Louise Haskell, at Boston, Nov. 

28, 1901. 

John Henry Sherburne, Jr., to 

Mary Patterson Hams, at Balti- 

more, Md., Nov. 26, 1901. 

[1900.] Wirth Stewart Dunham to 
Mary Louise Ward, at Evans 
ton, Ill., Oct. 7, 1901. 

1900. Andrew Light Horst to Virdo 
Olivia Snider, at Waynesboro, 
Pa., Sept. 19, 1901. 

[1900.] Herbert Wallis Moses to Edith 

W. Hagan, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Nov. 20, 1901. 

Richard Rees Price to Louise 

Snow Wood, at Hutchinson, 

Kan., Aug. 28, 1901. 

Sydney Bruce Snow to Mar- 

grette Kennedy, at Windsor, 

Vt., Dec. 25, 1901. 

LL. B. 1885. Grenville Davies Braman 
to Martha Edith Estelle Kellar, 
at Marion, Ind., Nov. 1, 1901. 

S. B. 1894. Andrew Henderson Whit- 
ridge to Madeleine Lavinia Gary, 
at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 14, 
1901. 

S. B. 1894. Henry Levi Newman, Jr., 
to Mary Farquhar Chittenden, 
at Detroit, Mich., Jan. 7, 1902. 

M. D. 1897. Harry Edwin Williams 
to Emma Josephine Tyler, at 
Augusta, Me., Dee. 25, 1901. 

M. D. 1900. Charles Ellsworth Be- 
dell to Marion Van Buren, at 
Roxbury, Oct. 24, 1901. 

[Se. Sch. 1900.] William Brewster 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 
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Ely to Bessie Chapman, at Lon- 
don, Eng., Sept. 24, 1901. 

[L. S. 1891.] John Atkinson Thayer 
to Katherine Reinhart, at Plain- 
field, N. J., Dee. 11, 1901. 


NECROLOGY. 
NoveMBER 1, 1901, Tro JANuARy 31, 
1902. 

With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 

Harvard University. 

The College. 

John Healy Heywood, Div. S., 
b. 30 March, 1818, at Worcester; 
d. at Louisville, Ky., 13 Jan., 
1902. 
George Phinehas Upham, b. 1 
Jan., 1826, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 20 Nov., 1901. 
Thomas Garton Sparks, b. 11 
July, 1828, at Lacaches, Miss.; 
d. at Pointe Coupée, La., 4 Dec., 
1901. 
Joseph Henry Thayer, S. T. D., 
b. 7 Nov., 1828, at Boston; d. 
at Cambridge, 26 Nev., 1901. 
John Taylor Perry, b. 5 April, 
1832, at Exeter, N. H.; d. at 
Exeter, N. H., 29 Nov., 1901. 
William Dean Philbrick, b. 24 
July, 1834, at Brookline; d. at 
Boston, 27 Jan., 1902. 
George Campbell Barrett, b. 
April, 1835, at Boston; d. 
Roxbury, 23 Jan., 1902. 
Audley Haslett, b. 24 May, 1841, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at the 
Baths of Lucca, Italy, 8 July, 
1901. 
Joseph Bradford Hardon, b. 31 
March, 1834, at Attleborough; 
d. at Cambridge, 1 Jan., 1902. 
Stuart Faucheraud Weld, b. 14 
Dec., 1839, at Fort Lee, N. J.; 
d. at Hyde Park, 8 Nov., 1901. 


1836. 


1845. 


1849. 


1850. 


1852. 


1855. 


1856. 


1860. 


1861. 


1863. 


Necrology. 


1864 


1864. 


1869. 


1870. 


1876. 


1879. 


1879. 


1884. 


1887. 


1890. 


1895. 


1843. 


1844. 
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. Samuel Badger Neal, b. 29 
April, 1842, at Portsmouth, N. 
H.; d. at Kittery, Me., 25 Dec., 
1901. 

Thomas Waterman, M. D., b. 
17 Dec., 1842, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 14 Dec., 1901. 

Prescott Hall Butler, b. 8 March, 
1848, on Staten Island, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 16 Dec., 
1901. 

Melville Moore Weston, LL. B., 
b. 11 Aug., 1848, at Bangor, 
Me.; d. at Boston, 25 Dec., 
1901. 

Daniel Carpenter Bacon, b. 2 
July, 1854, at Jamaica Plain; 
d. at Laramie, Wyoming, 3 
Nov., 1901. 

Jesse Rowland Norton, b. 22 
April, 1858, at Wheeling, W. 
Va.; d..at Ironton, O., 25 Jan., 
1900. 

Charles Franklin Sprague, b. 
10 June, 1857, at Boston; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 30 Jan., 1902. 
Dunlap Smith, b. 14 July, 1863, 
at Chicago, Ill.; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 25 Dee., 1901. 

Hamilton Kuhn, LL. B. and 
A. M., b. 8 Jan., 1866, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; d. at Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, 27 Jan., 1902. 
George Bridges Henshaw, M. 
D., b. 6 May, 1867, at Jamaica 
Plain; d. at New Rochelle, N. 
Y., 19 Dee., 1901. 

George Snow Taft Newell, LL. 
B., b. 4 March, 1873, at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; d. at Boston, 20 
Jan., 1902. 


Medical School. 
Alexander Jackson, b. 18 May, 
1819, at Winthrop, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 12 Dee., 1901. 
Freeman Hopkins Jenkins, b. 
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1860. 


1843. 


1848. 


1852. 


1853. 


. Daniel Waldo Stearns, b. 


5. Richard Edward Edes, b. 
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25 Dee., 1815, at West Barn- 
stable; d. at West Barnstable, 
4 Jan., 1902. 

Francis Dyer Beer, b. 24 Dec., 
1838, at Charlottetown, P. E. L.; 
d. at Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
5 Dec., 1901. 

12 
Nov., 1864, at Newton; d. at 
Newton, 9 Jan., 1902. 

26 
Oct., 1869, at Roxbury; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 25 Nov., 1901. 


. Thomas Henry McCormick, b. 


20 March, 1875, at Taunton; 
d. at Taunton, 31 Dec., 1900. 


. Charles Marsh Spalter, b. 21 


Sept. 1875, at Keene, N. H.; d. 
near New Rochelle, N. Y., 7 
Noy., 1901. 


Dental School. 


5. Eben Francis Whitman, b. 31 


Jan., 1848, at East Bridgewater; 
d. at Boston, 3 Jan., 1902. 


Law School. 
Thomas Hale Williams, b. 1 
Aug., 1813, at Providence, R. I.; 
d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 9 
March, 1901. 
Napoleon Bonaparte Bryant, b. 
25 Feb., 1825, at East Andover, 
N. H.; d. at East Andover, N. 
H., 28 Jan., 1902. 
Archibald Falconer Cushman, 
b. 4 June, 1830, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 10 
Dec., 1901. 
Edwin Miller Wheelock, Div. S., 
b. 30 Aug., 1829, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Austin, Texas, 29 
Oct., 1901. 


Scientific School. 


2. Alpheus Hyatt, b. 5 April, 1838, 


at Washington, D. C.; d. at 
Cambridge, 15 Jan., 1902. 


[March, 
Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1838.] William Ellery Channing, b. 
29 Nov., 1818, at Boston; d. at 
Concord, 23 Dee. 1901. 

[M. S. 1854.] Benjamin Hale, b. at 
Saco, Me.; d. at Newburyport, 
22 Dec., 1901. 

. §. 1895.] George Howard Sulli- 
van, b. at East Boston; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 22 Dec., 1901. 

3. 1848.] James Fletcher Hamil- 
ton, d. at Chicago, IIll., 11 Jan., 
1902. 

3. 1851.] Horace Montague Smith, 
b. 9 Feb., 1828, at Ashfield; d. 
at New Haven, Conn., 14 March, 
1901. 

. 1854.] Henry Seymour Sanford, 
d. at New Milford, Conn., 2 
Nov., 1901. 

. S. 1854.] William Shepard Bid- 
dle, d. at Grosse Isle, Mich., 14 
Novy., 1901. 

. 8. 1855.] Joseph Ashley Welch, 
b. 13 Aug., 1830, at Brooklyn, 
Conn.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
11 April, 1901. 

[L. S. 1856.] Henry Baldwin, d. at 
Allston, 22 Jan., 1902. 

S. 1879.] Paul Revere, b. in 1856, 

near Morristown, N. J.; d. at 

Morristown, N. J.,10 Nov., 1901. 

S. 1903.] Louis Howard Swit- 

zer, b. in 1881; d. at Brooklyn, 

N. Y., 7 Nov., 1901. 


| eae | 
a 
7) 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 
Prof. A. E. Verrill, s ’62, W. C. 
Sturgis, 84, C. E. Preston, ’99, and 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, are among the 
instructors at the Yale Forest School 
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this year. Among the Harvard men 
registered there as students are G. E. 
Clement, ’00, R. T. Fisher, ’98, R. S. 
Hosmer, a ’94, A. W. Cooper, 01, 
W. J. Gardner, 00, Frank Hinckley, 
96, and W. D. Sterrett, ’01. 

D. H. Burnham, A 93, C. F. McKim, 
h’90, Augustus St. Gaudens, h ’97, and 
F. L. Olmsted, Jr., 94, are a commis- 
sion to beautify Washington, D. C. 

By the will of Mrs. S. D. Warren, 
of Boston, the Peabody Museum re- 
ceives $5000. 

At a meeting of the University 
Council, on Nov. 13, the report of a 
special committee of the Council on 
the wearing of caps and gowns was 
considered and was finally adopted. 
This report, printed in full in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1899, 
was drawn up in 1897 by a committee 
composed of Professors W. James, 
M. H. Morgan, and E. Wambangh. 
Certain academic costumes were re- 
commended to distinguish holders of 
degrees, officers of the University and 
undergraduates, but the scheme out- 
lined was considered too elaborate by 
the Corporation and was not adopted. 
The report now favored by the Council 
is practically the same as that of 1897 
except that provision is made for an 
alternative of plain black trimmings 
for the gowns, which may be substi- 
tuted if desired for the colored trim- 
mings originally suggested. The 
Corporation will again consider the 
matter. 

The announcement of Academic 
Distinctions took place in Sanders 
Theatre, Dec. 18. Dean Briggs pre- 
sided and distributed deturs. Judge 
F. C. Lowell, ’76, made an address on 
“ Veritas.” 

At the comingsession of the Summer 
School, which will be held from July 
5 to Aug. 15, about sixty courses will 
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be given in modern and ancient lan- 
guages, history and government, psy- 
chology, education, public speaking, 
mathematics, designing, music, science, 
geography, and physical training. 
These courses will be conducted almost 
entirely by Harvard instructors, and 
will be especially adapted to meet the 
needs of teachers now in service and 
those who intend to become teachers. 
Some of the more elementary courses, 
however, are also intended for be- 
ginners. In addition to the regular 
courses aseries of lectures will be given 
by superintendents and principals of 
schools, open to all members of the 
university, oncontemporary educational 
activities. The committee in charge 
consists of Professors N. S. Shaler, 
P. H. Hanus, C. R. Sanger, J. L. Love, 
and B. S. Hurlbut. 

John Joseph Hayes, instructor in 
elocution at Harvard from 1886 to 
1900, died at Milton on Feb. 2, aged 46. 
His health broke down nearly three 
years ago. 

The Pierce Engineering Building 
and the Robinson Architectual Build- 
ing have been in use since January. 

Circular No. 63, of the Harvard 
Observatory, dated Nov. 19, 1901, de- 
scribes “ An Asteroid Orbit of Great 
Eccentricity.” No. 64 (Jan. 18) dis- 
cusses “ Early Observations of Algol 
Stars.” 

The Harvard Memorial Society has 
voted to place on Hollis Hall, a bronze 
tablet bearing the following .inscrip- 
tion: Hollis Hall— Built by the 
Province of Massachusetts in 1763 — 
Named in Honor of Thomas Hollis of 
London, Merchant, and other Members 
of the Same Family, Constant and 
Generons Benefactors of Harvard 
College, from 1719 to 1804. — Ocen- 
pied by Continental Troops in 1775- 
1776. 
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— M. Hugues Le Rouz, the Cercle 
Frangais lecturer for 1902, was born 
at Le Havre, France, Nov. 23, 1860, 
of an old Norman family of ship- 
owners. Gen. Gourgaud, Napoleon’s 
companion at St. Helena, was a kins- 
man of his mother. At 18, while 
finishing his studies for the licentiate 
degree of philosophy, ruin having be- 
fallen his family, he was plunged into 
the struggle for existence and became 
secretary to Alphonse Daudet. He 
married at 23, full of confidence in his 
own energy, and then began one of 
the most curious lives that a modern 
man has lived. He investigated all 
sides of Parisian life; knew Renan 
and Maupassant ; interviewed Ibsen 
and the Russians : and wrote books on 
Then he sought the solitude 
He crossed the 
Sahara by caravan, and more recently 
he has traveled in Southern Europe 
and Abyssinia. Of his 20 or more 
books mention may be made of “‘L’Enfer 
Parisien,” “Les Larrons,” “Gladys,” 
“Tout pour I’Honneur,” “La Rus- 
sie Souterraine,” ‘La Norvége,” “Je 
deviens Colon,” ‘*Gens de Poudre,” 
“ Ménélik et Nouns.” M. Le Roux is 
an Officier of the Legion of Honor. 
After finishing his Harvard course he 
will visit some 40 American cities and 
deliver 100 lectures. : 

The photographs taken at the 
Harvard Observatory the 
showers of Leonids on Nov. 15 show 
satisfactory results. About 100 plates 
On two of them were 
found three trails and a single distinct 
others. 


them all. 
of a farm in Algeria. 


during 


were exposed. 


trail was found on twelve 
Considering that only about 450 Leon- 
ids in all were seen during the shower, 
this gives a remarkably large propor- 
tion of successful exposures. It will 
now be possible to locate the radiant 
from which the Leonids proceed, by 
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tracing back the trails photographed 
on the plates and determining the 
point at which they intersect. One 
Leonid was photographed with two 
camerasamileapart. By the parallax 
method, this mile being used as a base 
line, it will be possible to determine 
the height of the radiant. 

The Germanic Museum Association, 
founded last spring, has grown rapidly. 
The Corporation have assigned it the 
Old Gymnasium for a musenm, and 
Prof. Francke, who has been in Ger- 
many this winter, has been arranging 
for collections. It is reported that 
the German Emperor intends to pre- 
sent to the museum a large number of 
valuable objects, but at this writing 
no details of the gifts have been re- 
ceived. The Hon. Carl Schurz, h ’71, 
is president of the Germanic Museum 
Association; H. W. Putnam, °69, is 
chairman of the board of directors ; 
F. S. Goodwin, ’90, No. 183 Essex St., 
Boston, is treasurer, and Herbert 
Small, [791], No. 244 Washington St., 
Boston, is secretary. 
ship, $25 ; annual membership, 32. 

A fire broke out in the store of I. C. 
Snow, in the A. D. Building on Jan. 
18. 
fire department, the damage was con- 
fined to the rear of Snow’s store. 

By the will of the late Ellen Os- 
borne Proctor, of Brookline, $50,000 
are bequeathed to Harvard College, to 
be known as the Proctor Fund for the 


Life member- 


Owing to the prompt work of the 


study of chronic diseases, the income 
to be devoted to the care in hospital 
of persons afflicted with chronic dis- 
eases and to investigation. 

At the general meeting in New 
York (Dec. 26-28) of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute of America, the presi- 
dent, Prof. J. W. White, p ’78, pre- 
sided, and the following papers by 
Harvard men were read: “A Kylix 
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in the Style of Doris,” Prof. J. C. 
Hoppin, 93; “The Language and 
Style of the Preamble to Diocletian’s 
Edict De Pretiis Venalium Rerum,” Prof. 
J. C. Rolfe, ’81; “ An Ancient Herm 
from Trachones,” Prof. F. C. Babbitt, 
90; “The Draped Figures from the 
Acropolis of Athens,’ Dr. E. von 
Mach, ’95; “ Mound Explorations in 
Mississippi in 1901,” Dr. Chas. Pea- 
body, p ’90; “Heracles Alexicacus,” 
Prof. J. R. Wheeler, p ’85 ; “ Some 
Terra-Cotta Types from the Heraeum,” 
Dr. G. H. Chase, ’96; “Some As- 
pects of the Work of Heinrich Brunn,” 
Dean J. H. Wright ; “ Fragment of a 
Treasure List found in the Acropolis 
Wall of Athens,” Dr. C. N. Brown, 
91 ; “ Etruscan Horseshoes from Cor- 
neto,” Prof. W. N. Bates, 790. 

Fifteen of the 22 Harvard men liv- 
ing in Keene dined at the Cheshire 
House on Dee. 13, and celebrated the 
football victory of Harvard over Yale. 
The occasion proved very enjoyable, 
and may lead to other meetings of a 
similar character. The diners were, 
in the order of “graduation : H.S. Mac- 
intosh, the Rev. J. L. Seward, W. H. 
Elliot, the Hon. F. C. Faulkner, the 
Rev. C. B. Elder, T. W. Harris, Dr. 
J. B. Hyland, the Hon. Bertram Ellis, 
J.J. Colony, Dr. H. K. Faulkner, Ar- 
thur Faulkner, R. E. Faulkner, L. A. 
Piper, Judge J. E. Allen, and P. S. 
Brayton. Graduates who were un- 
able to be present were: the Rev. 
E. A. Renouf, G. A. Wheelock, Lem- 
uel Hayward, Walter Jones, J. C. 
Faulkner, Dr. W. E. Faulkner, and 
Dr. S. F. Wadsworth. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given 
the Harvard Medical School $1,000,- 
000 on condition that $500,000 be 
raised. 

Prof. Royce will lecture at the 
University of California next summer. 
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FROM A CLASSMATE. 
They think they know him, 
And perhaps they do, 
Concerned to note our nation’s Chief to- 
day — 
The soldier-statesman ever holding to 
His own undriven way. 


But we who knew him, 
In youth’s storm and stress, 
Young pundits, then, in learning’s dreamy 
mart, 
Dare fancy somehow ’t is his naturalness 
Has touched the plain folks’ heart. 
—N.Y.Sun. A. L. Hanscom, ’80. 


Prince Henry of Prussia is expected 
at Harvard on March 6. The Cor- 
poration will entertain him at luncheon 
in the Faculty Room ; there will be a 
reception by the students at the Har- 
vard Union, anda meeting in his honor 
at Prof. Miinsterberg’s. 

The Harvard Observatory has sent 
out a description of the first photograph 
ever taken of the spectrum of a flash of 
lightning. 

At the Buffalo Pan American Fair 
gold medals were awarded to Harvard 
University and the Harvard Observa- 
tory for the display of educational and 
observatory methods. Mrs. Zelia Nut- 
tall, of the Peabody Museum, received 
a silver medal for a reproduction of 
ancient Mexican codices. 

The hearings on the erection of adam 
for the Back Bay Basin have not been 
finished. J. J. Storrow, ’SS, has led 
the advocates of this improvement. 

The University Museum has lately 
received several rare animals from 
Mr. F. C. Bostock. 

District Attorney Jerome of New 
York has appointed six Harvard men 
to be assistant or deputy assistant dis- 
trict attorneys, viz: H. S. Gans, ’92, 
M. B. Clarke, ’88, W. H. Rand, ’88, 
A. C. Train, 96, H. G. Gray, ’97, and 
J. H. Iselin, 96. Gans was prominent 
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in police prosecutions ; Rand was coun- 
sel in important litigations, including 
the Brush will and the Ice Trust cases ; 
and Train served under the preceding 
district attorney. 

The old Society Building on Holmes 
Field, until recently occupied by the 
Architectural Department, will be used 
in the future for the courses in Astro- 
nomy. 

— Parkway Approach to Harvard. 
The following petition asking for the 
construction of a parkway between 
Harvard College and the Cambridge 
park system along the Charles River 
was filed with the Cambridge Board of 
Survey late in December, by Harvard 
College and the University Associates 
Trustees, the latter representing a real 
estate trust which owns considerable 
property in the neighborhood of the 
Yard : “ The undersigned respectfully 
request the Board of Survey of the 
City of Cambridge to consider the 
advisability of a widening and reloca- 
tion of De Wolfe and Bow streets, be- 
tween the Charles River Parkway and 
Quincy Square, with a view to provid- 
ing a dignified and suitable roadway 
between these two points. And they 
further request that the said Board 
shall cause to be made, under their 
direction, such plans for this purpose 
as they may deem necessary; and 
shall give public hearings thereon as 
provided for in section 3, chapter 405 
of the Acts of 1900: and shall there- 
after approve, sign, mark, file and 
attest said plans, as provided for in 
said act.” The petition is signed by 
President Eliot, C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, 
and R. H. Dana, ’74, for the College, 
and by A. Bowditch, ’76, E. M. Parker, 
77, and H. J. Coolidge, ’92, for the 
University Associates. The general 
plan coincides with that outlined by 
F. L. Olmsted, Jr., ’94, in the Gradu- 
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ates’ Magazine for December, 1898. 
No decision has yet been reached. 

E. B. Young, ’86, has been elected 
Historian of the Socicty of Colonial 
Wars in the State of Minnesota. G. 
B. Young, 60, W. G. White, J ’75, 
and H. B. Wenzell, ’75, have been 
reélected to the offices in the society 
they held last year. 

A table has been compiled showing 
the registration in the University by 
States and countries. Massachusetts 
leads, with 2222 students out of 4152. 
New York comes next, with 447; 
Pennsylvania has 162, Ohio 148, IIli- 
nois 139, Maine 123, Rhode Island 88, 
New Hampshire 85, and California 50. 
Canada sends a delegation of 40, half 
of whom are in the Graduate School. 
There are eight students from Hawaii, 
seven each from Germany and Japan, 
and there are one or more representa- 
tives from Bulgaria, England, France, 
Greece, Italy, Mexico, Morocco, Nor- 
way, Spain, Switzerland, Venezuela, 
and Trinidad. 

Prof. Camillo Von Klenze, ’86, of the 
University of Chicago, has been an- 
nounced to give four lectures on the 
“Evolution of the Nature-Sense in 
Literature and Art,” and two lectures 
on “Goethe’s Attitude towards An- 
tiquity.” Another series is to be 
given by Prof. Edward A. Ross of the 
University of Nebraska, on “The 
Growth and Present Stage of the 
Literature of Sociology.” 

An anonymous benefactor has given 
$100,000 for a new recitation hall, 
which is building from designs by Guy 
Lowell, ’92, on the former site of the 
Foxcroft Club, corner of Kirkland and 
Oxford sts. Foxcroft House has been 
moved to the back of the lot. 

The Cooperative Society dividends 
amount this year to $8692.55, as 


against $6894.36 paid last year. The 
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society, in its Cambridge and Boston 
departments, is now carrying a stock 
valued at $50,000. The Cambridge 
department has now a regular wagon 
delivery service. 

W. W. Vaughan, ’70, is president, 
and C. S. Thurston, / ’98, is secretary 
of the Mass. Civil Service Reform 
Association. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, C. F. Adams, 
56, and C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, are mem- 
bers of the general arbitration com- 
mittee to adjust differences between 
capital and labor. 

By the death of the widow of John 
Langdon Sibley, ’25, former librarian 
of Harvard, the Mass. Historical 
Society receives over $100,000, “the 
income thereof to be applied to the 
publication of biographical sketches 
ofthe graduates of Harvard University 
written in the same general manner 
as the sketches already published by 
me, and in continuation thereof.” 

— A Letter of Emerson’s. Prof. F. 
W. Taussig, ’79, kindly allows the 
Magazine to print this hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of R. W. Emerson, 721. 
It is addressed to “ Dr. David Gorham, 
Exeter, New Hampshire,” and dated 
Concord, 6 July, 1866: “My DEAR 
GorHAM, You have heard that the 
‘Harvard Memorial’ has at last 
taken shape as an ‘Alumni Hall,’ 
which proves satisfactory to the great 
majority of Cambridge men ; Alumni 
Hall, with the needed adjuncts of 
Academic Theatre and Dining Hall, 
and, in general design and in special 
arrangements, adapted to commemo- 
rate the patriotism and sacrifices of 
our heroes. Meantime, it prospers in 
favor and in means. Last Saturday, 
the Committee of Six assured me that 
they now felt that $220,000 (inclusive 
of the ‘Sanders Fund’) were secure. 
They now call for contributions of 
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Classes, as Classes. It happens, I am 
sorry for it, that neither Lowell nor 
Reed profess much sympathy with 
the enterprise, and Upham writes me 
that his private engagements hinder 
him from any activity. Still, both he 
and Reed will contribute. As one of 
the Committee of Fifty, appointed a 
year ago, and one of a sub-committee 
of that, I promised to aid, if neces- 
sary, our Class Committee in calling 
the attention of our men of 1821 to 
the matter. In looking over the cata- 
logue I count twenty men who, I 
think, will give each something, —a 
few who may give much. But it were 
a pizy that our Class alone should make 
no contribution to this important bene- 
fit, simply for want of being ap- 
pealed to. I think it will be easy for 
the Class to pay the one thousand dol- 
lars, the sum assessed by the Commit- 
tee on each Class of or near our stand- 
ing. Like so many others, I have 
little money to spare, but will strain a 
point to pay one hundred. If you 
should speak or write to any member 
I entreat you to urge his coming to 
our quinquennial meeting which you 
will surely attend on the 18th instant, 
and stir their pure hearts by way of 
remembrance. And there and then 
we can do ourselves and the College 
justice. — Ever your affectionate, R. 
W. Emerson.” 

— Downing of Downing Street. At 
a banquet in Guildhall, London, J. H. 
Choate, ’52, the American Ambas- 
sador, spoke as follows concerning 
George Downing, A. B. 1642, about 
whom even Harvard men are not 
always well informed: ‘I doubt 
whether many within the sound of my 
voice know why it is called Downing 
Street. Now, at the school which I 
had the good fortune to attend in 
Massachusetts — the best colony that 
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was ever planted under the English 
flag, and planted in the best way, be- 
cause you drove them out to shift for 
themselves — at that school, over the 
archway or entrance, there were in- 
scribed the words ‘Schola publica 
prima ’— the first school organized in 
Massachusetts. Underneath was in- 
scribed the name of George Downing, 
the first pupil of that school. Then 
at Harvard College we find him a 
graduate of that institution in the first 
year that it sent any youth into the 
world—the year 1642. He soon 
found his way to Colonel Oakley’s 
army under Cromwell, and soon began 
to display the most extraordinary fac- 
ulty in the art of diplomacy of any 
man in his day. It was the old di- 
plomacy. He developed into a won- 
derful master of the art of hoodwink- 
ing, in which that kind of diplomacy 
chiefly consisted. In the first place, 
he hoodwinked Cromwell himself, 
which showed that he was a very 
astute young man, and persuaded him 
to send him as ambassador to The 
Hague. Well, after the Protector died, 
he tried his arts upon the Rump, and 
he hoodwinked the Rump, and they 
appointed him ambassador to The 
Hague. When the Restoration came, 
he practiced his wily arts upon the 
Merry Monarch soon after his return, 
and induced him to send him again as 
ambassador to The Hague. He made 
lots of money, and finally he induced 
the Merry Monarch to grant him a 
great tract of land at Westminster, 
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provided that the house to be built 
upon the premises so near to the royal 
palace should be ‘ handsome and grace- 
ful.’ So he built him a house opposite 
Whitehall, and he built a lot more 
mansions between there and West- 
minster Abbey, and old annals of that 
time describe those houses as ‘ pleasant 
mansions, having a back front upon 
St. James Park.’ In the natural 
course of things he would have been 
hauled to Tyburn and hanged by the 
neck until he was dead, but he won 
his way into the favor of King Charles 
by convincing the king that he must 
forgive his subject’s backsliding be- 
cause of the vicious principles re- 
ceived, as he said, in his early New 
England education. Finally he died, 
and by his will devised his immense 
estate at Westminster to his children. 
Now they are all gone, leaving no 
wrack behind except that little bit of 
ground 100 yards long and 20 yards 
wide, sometimes narrowing to 10, 
which bears the illustrious name. It 
is the smallest and at the same time 
the greatest street in the world, be- 
cause it lies at the hub of the gigantic 
wheel which encircles the globe under 
the name of the British Empire.” 

As the Magazine goes to press it is 
announced that, as Yale has organized 
a permanent Athletic Committee, ne- 
gotiations are in progress for a con- 
tinuation of athletic relations between 
Harvard and Yale. 

Prof. James Bradley Thayer died 
suddenly on Feb. 14. 





CORRECTION. 


Vol. X, No. 38, p. 335, col. 1. 


For “1871. 
read “Sp. 1897. George Leverett Stowell, Jr.” 





George Leverett Stowell,” 
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115 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











WHITE STAR LINE 


Every Wednesday, and Alternate Splendid accommodations for 
Friday, Queenstown and Liverpool. all classes of passengers. 


Immense new twin-screw steamer “OCEANIC,” the longest vessel in any ser- 
vice, tonnage 17,274; length, 704 feet. 

Steamers “ MAJESTIC,” 10,000 tons, and “ TEUTONIC,” 10,000 tons. 

New steamer “CELTIC ”’ (launched 1901), 20,880 tons, is the largest 
steamer in the world. ‘CEDRIC,’’ 21,000 tons (building). 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


One of the most comfortable and mod- 
erate-priced routes to the Continent. 


To Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Boulogne (France), 34 hours from Paris. Im- 
mense new twin-screw steamers now in service: “ ROTTERDAM,” 8,300 tons ; 
“STATENDAM,” 10,500 tons; ** POTSDAM,” “RYNDAM,” and “NOOR- 
DAM,” 13,000 tons each. 


LEYLAND LINE 


From BOSTON First Cabin Only. 
to LIVERPOOL. Round Trip Discount. 





Splendid new steamers in service: S. S. “ WINIFREDIAN,” 10,500 tons ; 
“DEVONIAN ” (new) 11,000 tons: “ BOHEMIAN ” (new), 9,500 tons ; ‘CES= 
TRIAN,” 9,000 tons. Others building. 


New Passenger Service — Boston to London Direct. 


115 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. TELEPHONE, 1359-MAIN. 


Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex. A Cypher Code for circulation among travelers. 











“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 


31, 1900 


New Assurance issued in 1900 


Income in 1900 


Assets December 31, 1900 
Assurance Fund and all other 


Liabilities 
purus... . 
Paid Policyhold 


ers in 1900 . 





. $1,116,875,047.00 


207,086,243.00 
58,007,130.98 
304,598,063.49 


238,460,893.48 
66,13 7,170.01 
25,965,999.30 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 


JAMES H. HYDE, Vick-PRESIDENT. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
GEORGE H. SQUIRE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, 

C. B. ALEXANDER, 

GEO. W. CARLETON, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 

A. J. CASSATT, 

ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 

J. J. ASTOR, 

GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
WM. H. McINTYRE, 


DIRECTORS. 


SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
WM. A. TOWER, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
D. O. MILLS, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
GEORGE T. WILSON, 
T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
J. F. bE NAVARRO, 
M. E. INGALLS, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
CHAS. S. SMITH, 


JAMES H. HYDE, 


WM. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 

H. C. HAARSTICK, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 

V. P. SNYDER, 

JOSEPH T. LOW, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 

Sr WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
THOMAS S. YOUNG. 
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